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OT since the golden 
days of the Aztecs 


lands, a smiling climate, and a 
relatively small population, and 
yet Mexico can hardly be called a 
self-nourishing nation. Its bread 
basket too frequently requires fill- 
ing from abroad. Yet, granted the 
proper encouragement and tran- 
quillity, the soil of Mexico should 
heap that basket to overflowing. 

The country, nevertheless, is one 
of turmoil and rebellion. The late 
uprising, after a brief interval of 
hopeful calm, kept to the tradition 
of Latin American political and 
social unrest. It was consistent 
with a long history of internal 
disorder. 

Such military disturbances, in- 
significant as each may be in the 
longer survey of events, have had 
a cumulative effect upon Mexico’s 
industrial progress. “Particularly 
is this true of agriculture, which 
has been left to shift for itself, 
and has not, like mining, benefited 
greatly from the persistence and 
cupidity of foreign capital. 

Mexican agriculture, therefore, 
has made little progress in modern 
times. It is but a short step, in 
effect, beyond the industry of 
Aztec days. In that period it had 
attained what was, for the times, 
a remarkable development. But 
the Spanish conqueror was ruth- 
less. His interest did not lie in 
corn culture and the growing of 
chick peas. What he wanted was 
gold. Labor was wrested from the 
fields to search for it, and eventu- 
ally to mine it. The result was 
that agriculture went into the de- 
cline that persisted throughout 
the entire Spanish domination. 
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In the century of Mexican inde- 
pendence there has been, of course, 
some spasmodic progress, Increase 
of population made necessary an 
expansion of tilled area, and the 
stimulus of foreign capital and 
foreign commerce brought develop- 
ment of the fruit, coffee, cotton, 
tobacco, rubber and sugar indus- 
tries. These products, however, 
have never been allowed to ap- 
proach maximum output. With 
even moderate industry and tran- 
quillity, they could be made to 
yield far richer income in foreign 
trade. 

Mexico has been in recent years 
more often an importer than an 
exporter of foodstuffs, though the 
population’s wants are simple and 
might be supplied entirely at home. 
The staple food has remained 
practically unchanged since the 
Conquest, and the native diet seems 
to have been largely adopted even 
by those of foreign blood. Basical- 
ly, it consists of corn and beans— 
the tortilla and the frijole. To 
the latter category must be added 
the garbanzo, or chick pea, which 
is poor man’s provender both in 
new and old Spain. 

The tortilla is commonly a hot 
corn cake that can be baked over 
an open fire. The frijole and the 
garbanzo appear in savory stews. 
With everything there is a liberal 
flavoring of pepper. It is a jocu- 
lar legend among the Mexican 
peons that their flesh is so impreg- 
nated with pepper that if they die 
in the deserts no coyote will eat 
them. This, of course, has the 
same extravagant inflection as the 
old cannibal complaint that the 
white man tasted unpleasantly of 
salt and tobacco. 

Corn was the Aztec cereal staple, 
and it remains Mexico’s staple 
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North American recollections. Intervals of quiet have been too brief to permit 













































































the successful operation of government measures for the upbuilding of industry, 4 

and agriculture has continued to languish. , -| 7 
Under President Obregon, however, there has been at least an effort toward ig 

agricultural improvement. The Mexican department of agriculture has taken at a 

least theoretical measures for the conservation of the rural population. A cam - 

paign for the upbuilding of the farm, through encouragement of the small cult; 3 

vator, has made some progress among the villages and small communities of tly |ka 





central states. Housed in two railway cars provided by the government, a) 
exhibit consisting of little more than colored posters bearing on such subject 
as sanitary housing, food selection, home hygiene, child care, food values an: 





4 . . | ny 
education, has been making the rounds of the haciendas. But much of all th : El 
no doubt was above the peon’s head, and the whole effort was lamentably inad: < in 
quate to the enormous task in hand. . hody 

The Pan American Union estimates that there has been an increase of near . neritt 
2,000,000 in Mexico’s population since 1910, when the census showed a total . ‘abe 
15,054,121. In many parts of the country, however, there has been at least ns a ] 
temporary decrease in the rural population. Outlawry, warfare, poor crops an’ i om 
disease have taken their toll. A movement toward the cities, no doubt for safe ’ to rey 
wef from banditry, accounted for some of this decrease. The result, at any rat., and » 
has been a large increase in Mexico’s area of unc hecau 
tivated land. 4 — 
; huyel 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION : . 
Information bearing on agricultural production 
Mexico during the past 15 years is limited. 'T) emer§ 
a Wy je “X- * : P . | 
today. The ancient Mex Mexican department of agriculture has compiled ti : ul th 
icans cultivated the caca- following statistics: , : nstal 
huatl, from which they Acreage = ——Production— the i 
; : 1922 1907 922 > Il 
taught the European in- Crop— Acres Bus ‘Bus a 
vaders to prepare choco- Tee ee 4,284,479 205,736,703  68,260,12 have 
ee : are 697,030 10,839,662 3,886,7¢ ‘ 
late. They grew the to- Wheat .....00000006 1,419,444 11,467,945 13,626.06 matt 
mato and the pepper. Vetch «...++++.++ +e. 899 360,042 26,71 large 
Cc — 1 witl Kidney beans ....... 2,841,650 5,997,399 4,232,358 , 
Jorn was ground with a Chick peas ......... 87,417 1,543,119 1,949,78 great 
stone roller on a grind- Broad beans ....... 11,105 973,297 330,300 = 
! ; MING cdr noses ss 329 41,669 4,897 festec 
ing stone still known over Castor beans ....... 79 30,441 8,111 
Spanish America as the Potatoes ............ 623,483 48,120,579 £27,109 undo 
Sweet potatoes ..... 3,180 1,093,376 928,36: 
metate, and the meal was Red tomatoes ...... 20,470 444,620 971,66: 
baked into thin oval cakes i Lbs Lbs _ 
SE nee 54,132 44,752,475 44,489,428 Chat 
called by the Aztecs tlax- Ore 10 14,989,042 174.163 Welle 
calli, and by the Span- Onions ............. 4,334 21,531,557 34,00 
: v9 7 y i SS SEP 6,694 4,639,312 298,679 can § 
jards _ tortillas. These BN Sain i 5.009 on 185 47,002,559 13,281,899 
processes and products YUCO .-- esse sewers = eee 6,128,785 has ¢@ 
n é 29 { 
are today hardly altered complete data for 1922 throu 


from aboriginal times. indicate general decreases now 


a “3 % é 5 eee : P : 
To a large degree this =e RAPID. ‘TRANSIT IN; OAXACA ae sae in the major crops. Fig- saul 
monotony of diet and ; set ' : ; ures showing the acreage ' 


in 1907 are not available, mille 


persistence of primitive } 
husbandry is a racial matter. The peon—descendant ia but as both years were effor 
of Aztec and Spaniard—is not endowed with the fairly normal as to weather most 
pushing energy of his neighbors to the north. The | i conditions, it is assumed 
climate simplifies his wants, and nature too easily f that there must have been — 
satisfies them. i | a considerable decline in = 
There is, nevertheless, sufficient enterprise in j acreage planted to the rout 
Mexico to insure a prosperous agriculture under 1922 crops. ; 4 to h 
proper conditions, but these have been habitually : In explanation of what i flincl 
lacking throughout most of Mexico’s modern history. im, =6@ppears to be a reduced i — 
Wars of aggression, Indian uprisings, and more re- acreage, Thomas A. Bow- 24-2 


man, the United States : 
consul at Mexico City, re- indu: 
ports an interesting phase 
of development in Mexican 


cently the civil unrest manifesting itself in an almost 
continuous series of revolutions, have scarred the 
land, diminished the population, and diverted public 
attention from the needs of agriculture. The peon 


appears to have had a rifle in his hands more often, agriculture. The bulk of : ( 
in recent decades, than a hoe. the farming, he says, is EF‘ 
During the first half century of independence, (Continued on page 150.) b 
the history of Mexico was one of almost constant oe heen 
warfare, in which even Maximilian’s glittering empire has s¢ 
was but a mere episode. There were conflicts be- - ' cause: 
tween rival generals, between the privileged classes, ; 2 oF FS . te break 
the church, the army and the masses, and between Centralists and Federalists. : { gency 
From these disturbances the agriculturists probably suffered most. They were 29, 19 
reduced to extreme poverty, which in turn made the soldiery reluctant to resume from 
civil life during the brief intervals of peace. wm 
The long list of battles and rebellions and treasons down to the time of Porfirio duced 
Diaz is embellished with the bellicose names of Iturbide, Cuerrero, Santa Anna, so th 
Bustamente, Herrera, Juarez, Miramon and Maximilian. Then, for a quarter of up. 
a century, there was comparative tranquillity. Diaz made an effort to keep down of th 
disorder, to enforce the law, to foster railway development and economic progress, thirty 
to develop new industries such as the production of silk, wine, cocoa and quinine, has | 
to promote forestry, to improve elementary and higher education, to encourage break 
colonization, and to place the national credit on a sound basis. No 
These efforts were beneficial, in a large degree, to agriculture. To the period argue 
of Porfirio Diaz, in fact, is due most of the small progress achieved by Mexican puts 
husbandry since the Aztecs. There was, nevertheless, an undertone of unrest, and advac 
best efforts toward encouraging the development of agricultural resources were myst 
hampered by the necessity for keeping a strong military hand upon the country’s the c 
political passions. ® tariff 
Then came the disastrous period of social revolution that has persisted since cause 


1910. The subsequent history of Mexico, embellished with the names and acts MOUNT QORIZABA : stran 
of Madero, Huerta, Carranza, Villa and Obregon, requires no refreshing in nothi 
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STRENGTHEN THE FEDERATION 

“ELDOM in its history has the milling industry been more urgently 
\) in need of an active, efficient and genuinely representative trade 
hody than it is at the present time. Legislation threatening the pros- 
perity of flour milling as a whole, and perhaps the actual business 
svistence of many of its members, is receiving serious consideration at 
\Vashington; domestic and export freight rates are being subjected 
‘) revisions which may easily involve the millers in heavy losses ; sound 
and well-tried methods of doing business have suffered grievously 
because of the long continuation of a flour market dominated by the 
buyers. 

It may as well be frankly admitted that, in some of the recent 
emergencies, the Millers’ National Federation has not accomplished 
ll that might reasonably have been expected. It has not, in several 
instances, taken adequate measures to determine the real attitude of 
the industry and to express that attitude forcefully. Its protests 
have been individual rather than collective; in certain important 
matters it has been strangely inarticulate. This, however, has been 
largely due to the lukewarmness of its support in some quarters; 
greater and more widespread enthusiasm, and a more clearly mani- 
fested readiness to work through the Federation machinery, would 
undoubtedly have produced far more effectiveness of action. 

The annual meeting of the Federation takes place on April 24-25. 
That is the time for a full and absolutely honest discussion of the 
Federation’s status, with the determination to strengthen it so that it 
can genuinely and efficiently represent the entire milling industry. It 
has a long record of definite achievement ; it is the recognized agency 
through which the milling industry has for years acted. What it 
now needs, above all else, is strong backing. Any attempt to side- 
track the Federation through the formation of new organizations of 
millers means throwing away all the prestige of years of valuable 
effort, and giving up what is still a very valuable substance for a 
most uncertain shadow. 

One of the finest traditions of the Millers’ National Federation 
has been its openness. It has never tried to make progress by devious 
routes ; its proceedings have been public, and it has never had anything 
to hide. This tradition, above all else, must be absolutely and un- 
flinchingly maintained. The Federation has done, and in many ways 
is now doing, admirable work; it remains for the meeting of April 
24-25 to determine what can be accomplished to line up the milling 
industry more solidly behind it. 








COINCIDENCE, PERHAPS a most convenient weapon. The wheat 


| edges to help the wheat farmer 
by increasing the tariff have of late 
been strangely unlucky. Each attempt 
has selected the very moment when other 
causes have combined to create a sharp 
break in the wheat market. The emer- 
gency tariff act became effective May 
29, 1921, and Chicago July wheat dropped 
from $1.36% on May 25 to $1.26 on June 
24. The permanent tariff act of 1922 re- 
duced the wheat duty by five cents, and 
so the price of wheat perversely went 
up. Finally, the recent announcement 
of the increase in the wheat duty from 
thirty cents to forty-two cents a bushel 
has been accompanied by a _ nine-cent 
break in Chicago wheat futures prices. 
No one, of course, would for a moment 
argue that putting the wheat tariff up 
puts wheat prices down; the protection 
advocates have simply been playing in 
mysteriously bad luck. And when, as in 
the case of the most recent advance, the 
tariff regulation itself suggests a possible 
cause for the decline in: prices, it is not 
strange that the coincidence (doubtless 
nothing more than that) is seized upon as 


growers, illogical as it may seem, are 
vigorously arguing that the reduced tariff 
on wheat millfeeds has not only robbed 
them of all the benefits of the higher 
wheat duty, but has done them infinitely 
more harm than the advance is capable 
of offsetting. Mere coincidence, of 
course, but most unfortunate. 

Again, the prices of such feed crops as 
corn and oats have of late shown a most 
distressing weakness. Naturally, this has 
nothing to do with the lower prices now 
prevailing for wheat millfeeds as a re- 
sult of opening the gates to Canadian 
bran and middlings. No one could seri- 
ously imagine such a thing, but it is cer- 
tainly another case of hard luck. The 
corn crop has been the farmers’ salva- 
tion, and they can hardly be expected to 
understand the infinite refinements of 
tariff economics; in their simple, blunder- 
ing fashion they will see only that the 
government has arbitrarily and without 
any apparent justification put millfeed 
prices down, and that corn and oats 
prites have declined about five per cent. 

All this, in view of the administration’s 
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frank desire to hold the farm vote, is 
very sad. If the President had only left 
the millfeed duty alone, the coincidence 
of a higher tariff and lower prices would 
at least have raised no question as to the 
government’s good faith in the matter. 
Unluckily, the reduction in the millfeed 
duty has given the grain growers a solid 
basis for protest, and unless this weak- 
ness in the administration’s position is 
promptly remedied, an action clearly dic- 
tated by political expediency may turn 
out to be politically disastrous. 

Meanwhile—doubtless merely another 
coincidence—the Tariff Commission main- 
tains a strange reticence as to its report 
on which the tariff proclamation was 
based. The administration cannot pre- 
vent grain prices from declining, but it 
might at least suggest to one of its own 
departments that silence is not always 
golden. Otherwise, this piling up of un- 
lucky coincidences will begin to look as 
if perhaps there were some real relation 
between cause and effect. 


WINDBAG CREDITS 

MONG the many complaints made 

by mills which ure attempting to 
sell their flour according to sane and 
conservative business methods, one of 
the commonest nowadays is that some of 
their competitors are no longer making 
any pretense of doing business on arrival 
draft terms, but are offering credit reck- 
lessly for anywhere from thirty to sixty 
days, and in some cases are openly tell- 
ing their customers to pay for the flour 
only as it is actually used. 

A specific example of this sort of 
business, recently described to The 
Northwestern Miller, concerned a baker 
who frankly told one of his miller con- 
nections that he owed his bankers about 
twenty thousand dollars and that they 
were unwilling to give him further credit. 
For this reason he invited the mill to 
sell him flour on ninety-day terms, alleg- 
ing that his stockholders were willing to 
guarantee eventual payment for this 
flour. The mill in question did not make 
the sale, but within a few days it learned 
that a competing mill had accepted the 
terms, and had agreed not even to charge 
interest for the accommodation. 

It is impossible to say just how much 
of this sort of thing is going on, but 
enough instances of it have recently 
come to light so that, unquestionably, 
the practice is by no means uncommon. 
It ought to be unnecessary to remind any 
miller that selling methods of this kind 
inevitably lead to disaster. The miller 
is not a banker, and when his customers 
ask him to act in that capacity, it is 
only because their own bankers, who 
know the exact status of their affairs, 
are unwilling to give them the accommo- 
dation they seek. 

While business is progressing on a 
more or less even basis, losses from 
credit extended in this way are generally 
not spectacular. Every now and then a 
baker or flour jobber fails, and the 
mills which have assisted him on the 
downward path by giving him the credit 
which his bankers have denied, have to 
pocket losses which sometimes range 
moderately high. When, however, there 
is a break in the wheat market, then 
the real trouble begins. It is less than 
four years since the price collapse of 
1920, but apparently there are at any 
rate a few millers who have completely 
forgotten the lesson. 

The miller is in the business of making 
flour and selling it, not of running an 
amateur collateral loan agency. Ordi- 
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nary common sense should tell him that 
the only customers to whom long-time 
credit terms should be extended are 
those who do not need them. The buyer 
who obviously is in no position to pay 
for the flour he orders, and who can 
no longer prevail on his own banker to 
finance the transaction, is an applicant 
for credit who should be regarded with 
the utmost suspicion. 

Every miller who yields to the tempta- 
tion to secure orders by granting credit 
terms under conditions where he knows 
they are not warranted is both running 
a serious risk himself and is helping to 
undermine the solidity of the whole flour 
selling business. The buyer who man- 
ages to secure accommodation of this 
sort from one mill naturally expects it 
from all the others. The only safety for 
the individual miller lies in keeping 
strictly out of the banking business. If 
he wants to make special credit ar- 
rangements with a regular customer 
whom he knows to be absolutely sound, 
that is his own lookout; when he extends 
credit in cases where the facts clearly 
do not justify a banker in doing the 
same thing, he is trying to buy business 
at a price which may very easily prove 
ruinous. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VERDICT 
ECEMBER 6, 1923, President Cool- 
idge in his message to Congress dis- 
cussed in detail the problem of agricul- 
tural relief, and expressed his opinion 
as to government interference in the fol- 
lowing words: 

No complicated scheme of relief, no plan 
for government fixing of prices, no resort to 
the public treasury, will be of any perma- 
nent value in establishing agriculture, Sim- 
ple and direct methods put into operation 
by the farmer himself are the only real 
sources for restoration. I do not favor the 
permanent interference of the government in 
this problem. That probably would increase 
the trouble by increasing production. 

No one could possibly express more 
accurately or more tersely the whole ob- 
jection to the MeNary-Haugen bill. It 
is so complicated that its most ardent 
advocates admit they do not know just 
how it will work; it involves price fixing 
in its most arbitrary, unstable and vicious 
form; it is a resort to the public treasury 
to the extent of not less than two hun- 
dred million dollars. Above all, if it 
should actually work, it would, beyond 
the slightest question, increase produc- 
tion to a point where disaster would in- 
evitably follow. 

Of late the President has given no 
clear expression of his views regarding 
the McNary-Haugen bill. His message 
in December was, in effect, a definite 
promise that he would veto any such 
measure; whether his opinions have since 
changed is not definitely known. In any 
case, he has stated the facts in such a 
way that the public, which maintains a 
considerable enthusiasm for President 
Coolidge, and which has long since lost 
all patience or respect for Congress, is 
fully justified in insisting that the Presi- 
dent’s wishes shall be carried out. 

The presidential message to Congress 
was regarded throughout the country as 
enormously encouraging; it is the admin- 
istration’’ chief weapon for the forth- 
coming political campaign. If Congress 
passes the McNary-Haugen bill, it will 
prove that the majority in the’ Senate 
and House has no regard for the pledged 
word of the nation’s chief executive; if 
the President signs it, he will thereby 
shake to its foundations the faith in him 
and his policies which his message so ‘ad- 
mirably created. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, April 9.) 


Puinapepmia, Pa—Flour and _ mill- 
feed are dull and weak to sell. 
NasHuvitte, Tenn.—Demand for flour 
from the Southeast continues limited, 
new sales being light. Millfeed is quiet. 
Bautimore, Mpv.—Flour is at a stand- 
still, the whole trade waiting for the 
government report, due tomorrow. Feed 
is nominally steady, but lifeless. 
Co.umsvus, Onto.—Flour business con- 
tinues very dull. Mills are pushing hard 
for business and some price cutting is 
being reported, but buyers are not in- 
terested. Feed is unchanged and quiet. 
Prrrssurcu, Pa.—The flour market 
opened steady, with fair demand and 
prices but little changed from Satur- 


day’s close. Shipping directions are 
rather free. Millfeed is inactive and 
dull. 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The decline in 
wheat gave the market an easier tone, 
and confirmed buyers in their belief that 
prices were coming to their ideas, Mills’ 
quotations generally remain firm, but 
business has been done below their prices, 

Burraw, N. Y.—Flour prices, while 
nominally unchanged from last week’s 
close, are not quite so firmly main- 
tained. Demand continues limited to 
small lots. Bran is stronger, but un- 
changed in price. Oil meal futures are 
slightly lower; other feeds unchanged. 

Mitwavkee, Wis.—Flour trade shows 
some improvement, with prices firmer on 
account of the sharp advance in cash 
wheat premiums. Rye flour is quiet and 
nominally unchanged. Feed is steadier, 
but sales are still very light. Flour 
middlings are 50c ton higher, others un- 
changed. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Trade generally is 
quiet, most of the buying being only to 
fill current requirements. Shipping in- 
structions are not active, but mills are 
operating between 65 and 75 per cent 
capacity. Large stocks of wheat in vis- 
ible seemingly continue to exert a bear- 
ish influence on buyers of flour. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Flour buying is inac- 
tive, and about the only business re- 
ported is light orders from domestic 
buyers. Export trade is very quiet, al- 
though buyers for foreign accounts are 
in the market for a limited amount of 
clears. Shipping instructions on old 
bookings are satisfactory. Demand for 
millfeed is very dull, an@ prices are 
lower. 

Boston, Mass.—Local conditions are 
unchanged in the flour market. Demand 
is very slow, with pressure to sell shown 
by millers’ agents, although openly held 
steady. Liberal daily arrivals keep the 
trade well supplied, and stocks are am- 
ple for all demands. Millfeed is quiet, 
with prices generally unchanged. There 
is some pressure to sell Pacific Coast 
bran, but no demand for Canadian bran 
and none offered. 

Cuicaco, Inu.—Flour continues quiet. 
Jobbers complain of light inquiry from 
the retail trade, and are not disposed to 
buy on a declining market. Shipping di- 
rections are beginning to slow up. Prices 
are practically unchanged, but some mills 
are willing to grant concessions for im- 
mediate business. Feed prices are prac- 
tically unchanged. Offerings are more 
plentiful, and demand very quiet. Oil 
meal is a little easier and quiet. 


OMAHA GROCERS REFUSE 
TO STOCK LOWER PRICED 
BREAD OF POOR QUALITY 


Omana, Nezs.—Omaha grocers, as in- 
dividual merchants, will refuse to stock 
the new 12c loaf of bread advertised by 
the Jay Burns Baking Co. and the Peter- 
sen-Pegau Baking Co. 

This decision was arrived at on April 
1 at a meeting of about 200 grocers at 
the Omaha Chamber of Commerce un- 
der the auspices of the Omaha Retail 
Grocers’ Association, The meeting was 
called for the purpose of discussing the 
move of the two big bakeries, the larg- 
est ones in Omaha, in advertising for 
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sale, at a retail price of 12c, 144-lb loaves 
of bread that they sell to the grocers for 
10c a loaf. The lc loaf sells at whole- 
sale for 12c. 

Council Biuffs grocers also met on 
April 1 to consider the same question, 
resolving, according to Nels Hanson, 
secretary of the Council Bluffs associa- 
tion, “to tronize our own Council 
Bluffs bakers a little more.” 

“The grocers object to stocking a 
bread that the bakers admit in their ad- 
vertising is inferior in quality to the 
standard loaf,” said John Ek, secretary 
of the Omaha Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion. “With as many breads as there 
are on the market now,” he added, “the 
grocer has a hard time to keep fresh 
stocks on hand at all times. It is to 
the interest of the public that fresh 
bread be on hand at all times, and that 
none but the best be offered for sale. 
The grocer has the interest of the public 
at heart, and he would not knowingly 
permit the sale of inferior bread at any 
price.” 

The standard price for a 1%-lb loaf 
of bread in Omaha has been lic. In ad- 
vertising the 12c loaf, Sunday, the big 
bakeries said that their leading brands 
would continue to sell at 15c, but that 
they would put out a new brand, of 
different gra e, at 12c. 

Thus the Jay Burns company an- 
nounced Holsum bread at 19c, while its 
Betsy Ross remained at 15c. The Peter- 
sen-Pegau Co, announced Tip Top, a 


standard bread, at 12c, while its Peter 
Pan, a “certified” bread, remained at l5c. 

The Shulze Baking Co. did not adver- 
tise any price, but announced a new 
Big Dandy loaf at a less price than its 
leader, Butter-Nut. 

These three baking companies are 
called the “Big Three.” There are, how- 
ever, 29 other bakeries in Omaha. 

Ferd Plate, of the Jay Burns Co., said 
the new 12c loaf was selling “pretty 
well.” “The grocers object to what th 
call our dictating a price,” he said. 
“There is a little flare-up about it, but 
they are all our friends.” 

Milton Petersen, of the Petersen- 
Pegau Co., said his company’s new loaf 
was selling well. He claimed that gro- 
cers had been selling all brands of bread 
at one retail price, regardless of what 
they paid for it, and that the bakers 
were protecting the public by standardiz- 
ing the price and quality of bread. 

aker Baking Co, Council 
Bluffs, undertook, as a result of the 
difficulty between the big Omaha bak- 
eries and the Omaha grocers, to sell in 


this city its twin loaf of bread, but 
Grant Shumway, head of the state de- 
partment of agriculture at Lincoln, an- 


nounced on April 5 that the sale of the 
Council Bluffs bread in Nebraska was 
illegal, and would have to stop. 

Leien Leste. 





French sugar beet production in 1923 
is estimated at 3,552,000 short tons. 
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FIARERRARERES CREP 


Ver VCC Cees] 


The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

April 7 Apri! 5 
April5 Mch. 29 1923 192 


Minneapolis ...177,276 208,437 304,195 259,32 
es OU coccees 9,377 12,151 12,745 11,7 
Duluth-Superior 17,425 18,390 15,885 19,19 
Milwaukee ..... 3,750 $8,800 1,700 6.5 











Totals .....<. 207,828 242,778 334,525 2% 7 
Outside mills*..167,057 199,318 169,504 172 


Ag’gate sprg.374,885 442,096 504,029 469.0 








St. Louis ...... 31,600 29,600 30,600 23: 
St. Louist ..... 38,400 41,000 37,400 42.2 
rr 126,489 136,444 36,350 103, 
Rochester ..... 4,800 6,000 9,800 

SGD oéccese 33,000 36,000 21,000 15. 


Kansas City....101,639 91,500 76,400 &1,: 
Kansas Cityt...276,386 288,829 250,560 269, 


Omaha ........ 19,608 13,072 14,240 20,7 
St. Joseph ..... 27,920 34,0389 ......... 
Salina ......... 13,983 15,300 ...... 30,1 
WEE cccssecs 35,053 34,205 ...... ... 
TENGE cccccccs 30,600 30,900 23,500 16,1 
Toledo 


ecrccee 84,752 63,962 72,450 50 


Indianapolis ... 7,963 9,830 84 
Nashville** ....110,176 104,430 110,285 102; 
Portland, Oreg.. 37,743 38,450 28,395 21,1 
BeAttie .ccccoce 23,982 34,087 17,010 16,1 


Tacoma ....... 11,867 26,622 12,980 17. 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentag 
of activity of mills at various points. T 
figures represent the relation of actual we: 
ly output of flour, as reported to The Nort! 
western Miller, to possible output on fu!: 
time schedule, operating six days per wee! 


April 7 Apri 
April 5 Mch. 29 1923 192 
Minneapolis ...... 31 36 54 4 
BE, PORE cccccccses 38 49 49 5 
Duluth-Superior .. 47 49 42 
Milwaukee ....... 31 32 11 4 
Outside mills* .... 47 51 50 4 
Average spring.. 38 42 52 45 
Bt, TGS ccccccccs 49 46 61 4 
ey. BONE <ovceecs 44 47 49 
po eee 77 82 57 ( 
Rochester ........ 26 27 53 3¢ 
Chicago .......... 82 90 52 3s 
Kansas City ...... 67 60 57 7 
Kansas Cityt ..... 55 56 48 55 
OmaOhe ..ccccccces 78 52 61 10 
St. Joseph ........ 59 71 os . 
Belinea ..cccccccces 35 38 ee 6 
WEEEOM cccccicces 54 52 es . 
TOlOdO ..ccccccece 66 67 49 
Toledof ......++.- 61 60 46 
Indianapolis ...... 44 35 43 
Nashville** ....... 55 52 54 
Portland, Oregon... 60 62 48 
Beattle ........... 45 65 32 
TACOMA cceccccece 21 47 23 
Totals ..cccccece 54 56 46 49 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


RUMOR OF BIG 
BAKERY MERGER 


A rumor is current in the eastern bak- 
ery trade that the General Baking Co. 
has bought the Gardner Bakeries at 
Baltimore and Norfolk. Confirmation of 
this report, however, has not yet been 
obtained from the officials of either con- 
cern. 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Improved Demand for Imported Flour, but 
Volume of Business Continues 
to Be Small 


Lonpon, Enc., April 8.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—There is improved demand for im- 
ported flour owing to lower prices, but 
the volume of business remains small, as 
still lower prices are required to meet 
the competition of home mills. Cana- 
dian top patents are offered at 34s 6d 
@Ms 9d ($5.23@5.27 per bbl); export 
patents at 32s 3d@32s 9d ($4.89@4.97 
per bbl), cif. Some Pacifics have sold 
at 32s 3d, and Australians at 32s 6d@33s 
($4.93@5 per bbl), c.i.f. Home milled 
straight run is nominally 37s, delivered, 
but actually selling equal to 32s ($4.85 


per bbl), c.i.f. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


NEW YORK BAKERS’ CLUB TO MEET 

The next meeting of the Bakers’ Club, 
New York, will be held at luncheon at 
the Commodore Hotel, April 30. 


Wheat consumption in France is still 
much below that previous to the war. 
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CHANGE IN MINIMUM 
CARLOAD OPPOSED BY 
WISCONSIN MILLERS 


MitwavuKee, Wis.—Members of the 
Wisconsin State Millers’ Association 
have been enlisted in a campaign to pro- 
test the proposed increase in the mini- 
mum shipping weight of cars of grain 
and grain products from 40,000 Ibs to 
60,000, by W. J. Grover, secretary of 
the association and general manager of 
the New Richmond Roller Mills Co. 

Every member of the Wisconsin asso- 
ciation has been supplied with a copy 
of the circular letter the New Richmond 
mill has sent to all of its customers, as 
a suggestion to be followed by all other 
Wisconsin mills. This circular says: 

“There is a very determined effort up- 
on the part of the railroad companies to 
try to persuade the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to put into effect a 60,000- 
lb minimum on carload shipments of 
vrain and grain products. As a matter 
of fact, a pro 1 to this effect has 
heen submitted to the Interstate Com- 
rnerce Commission and has been docketed 
for a hearing. 

“If this proposal is looked upon fa- 
vorably, and it probably will be unless 
. very determined effort is made to com- 
hat it, it will mean that all grain prod- 
ucts, which includes flour, feed and other 
‘commodities of that nature, can be 
shipped only in 60,000-Ib quantities to 
secure the carload rate. This, we be- 
lieve, would work a very appreciable 
hardship upon probably two thirds of 
the carload buyers. Probably 75 per 
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THE WEEK IN MILLING 


Flour production has shown little change, and in general during the 
week of March 30-April 5 was reported as about average for this period, 
which is generally one of light production. The spring wheat mills, how- 
ever, were far below normal, reporting the week’s output as only 38 per 
cent of capacity, four points below the previous week. The hard winter 
wheat mills of the Kansas-Nebraska-Oklahoma district reported their out- 

ut as unchanged at 57 per cent of capacity, while the Ohio-Indiana- 
Michigan soft winter wheat mills gained one point, from 60 per cent to 61. 
Buffalo, reporting 77 per cent, was down five points; the mills of the St. 
Louis district reported little change, at about 46 per cent; the North 
Pacific Coast mills showed a sharp drop in their activity, Portland, Seattle 
and Tacoma reporting 60, 45 and 21 per cent production, respectively, as 
against the previous week’s figures of 62, 65 and 47 per cent. 

* * * 

Prices have remained approximately unchanged, with a fairly wide 
spread in mills’ quotations, and with buyers quite undisturbed by govern- 
ment efforts to advance wheat prices. As compared with a year ago, spring 
and hard winter wheat flours are 40@55c per bbl less than ny | were, while 
soft winters, which last spring ruled if anything higher than hard winters, 
are at least $1 below last year’s level. Wheat millfeeds continue weak, 
and bran is at least $6.50 per ton less than it was a year ago. 

* . ia 


The new tariff on wheat, flour and wheat millfeeds went into effect 
April 7, but it seems likely that the schedule will be attacked, either on the 
ground of its constitutionality or on that of its inherent unreasonableness. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has allowed further time for hearing 
protests against the operation of section 28 of the Jones act, which sug- 
gests that some adjustment, at any rate as regards wheat and flour, may 
yet be made. The advocates of the McNary-Haugen bill, by inserting an 
amendment increasing the borrowing power of the proposed export cor- 


its real dangers. 





poration to $1,000,000,000, have done more than all its opponents to expose 








be disastrous to our business. Each of 


ernors: T. Murray, Jr., Denver; A. C. 
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MILLS TAKING WINTER 
WHEAT FROM SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—In a recent inter- 
view, a prominent Kansas City elevator 
operator placed the amount of wheat 
sold for deferred shipment from Kansas 
City at 4,000,000 bus, and said that the 
milling demand for wheat on this mar- 
ket had undergone a substantial increase 
recently. A check of the quantities sold 
by the leading elevator interests during 
the past week bore out this statement, 
revealing the fact that 711,000 bus had 
been sold out of store for shipment in 
various positions. 

The sales were well scattered, and in- 
cluded all grades of wheat. Among them 
was a round lot of 50,000 bus No. 3 hard 
wheat, which went to a Chicago mill for 
mixing purposes at 144@2c over the Chi- 
cago May price. A like amount was 
sold to an Oklahoma mill, most of the 
wheat being No. 2. Local elevator stocks 
showed a decrease of 473,000 bus last 
week, leaving a total of about 10,500,000, 
against about 5,000,000 a year ago. 

Of the wheat in local elevators remain- 
ing unsold, it is estimated that not over 
1,500,000 bus will run more than 12 per 
cent in protein. Some 13.25 per cent 
protein wheat sold last week at a pre- 
mium of 20c over May, an increase in the 
premium of 10%c since March 1. For 
14 per cent grain, 28c over was paid. 

The demand for soft wheat has broad- 
ened since this market has declined to a 
freight difference under St. Louis, al- 
lowing shipments east of that point. It 
was reported that several soft wheat 
mills that had not been in this market 
for two years came in for supplies on 


cent of our customers buy in carloads of rs , 
i you may forward your letters separately, Thornton, Boulder; C, H. Hackett, the new price basis. Only about 200,- 
; 10,000 Ibs, and you can readily conceive or if you will send them all to me I Greeley. 000 bus soft wheat remain unsold in 


what it would mean to you personally 
if it was absolutely necessary for you to 
take not less than 60,000 Ibs. 

“The railroad companies are putting 
forth as an argument for the 60,000-Ib 
minimum the fact that it would conserve 
equipment. During the past winter, 
when statistics demonstrated that the 
railroad companies of the country have 
delivered more freight than at any pre- 


will be very glad to forward them.” 

Formal action along these lines is 
planned to be taken at the adjourned 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin asso- 
ciation, to be held Wednesday, April 23, 
at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee. It is 
suggested as desirable and urgent, how- 
ever, that individual members make their 
protests as quickly as possible. 





S. H. Loeb, state food and drug com- 
missioner, was one of the speakers on 
the programme at the convention, and 
his plea for co-operation from the state’s 
bakers in framing a standard weight bill 
for the legislature brought a pledge of 
support. Five bakers were named on 
a committee to confer with Mr. Loeb. 
The committee is composed of C, N. 
Power, Pueblo, chairman; Herman Bolst, 


Kansas City elevators, it is said. 
Northwestern mills are purchasing 

from 150,000 to 200,000 bus hard wheat 

a week in this market. Most of it is 

about 12 per cent protein, and ordinary 

grades. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 


CANADIAN MILLER SURVEYS 
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consin State Millers’ Association, I will 
be very glad to accumulate them and 
forward to the necessary official, so they 
will have attention. I believe that this 
is a matter that should receive careful 
and painstaking attention. The protests 
of the consumers of our country will 
have a very determined effect upon the 
Commission in deciding this question.” 
Secretary Grover’s letter to state as- 
sociation members says in part: “My 
plan is to accumulate these protests and 
forward them either to Mr. Husband, 
who I presume will protest before the 
committee against the proposed increase, 
or to the grain shippers’ representative 
in Washington. It would be my sugges- 
tion that each of you do the same, It 
is a matter that requires very careful 
and painstaking attention, as I believe 
you will agree that this increase would 


changed to the Rocky Mountain Bakers’ 
Association at the second annual conven- 
tion of that body in Denver, April 1-2. 
In the new organization, all bakers in 
the Rocky Mountain states will be eli- 
gible for membership. Following the 
widening of the territory to include near- 
by states, two outside men, L. G. Engle- 
hart, Albuquerque, N. M., and W. A. 
Lyons, Casper, Wyo., were elected to the 
board of governors. 

J. Russell Ferrill, Colorado Springs, 
was elected president of the association, 
H. B. Hardie, Denver, first vice presi- 
dent, J. A. Ferguson, Denver, second 
vice president, and L. H. Bressler, Pueb- 
lo, third vice president. James Holmes, 
Denver, is the new secretary, and R. D. 
Knight, Denver, treasurer. 

Besides those named above, the fol- 
lowing were elected to the board of gov- 





IMMENSE RICE PLANT 
IN LOUISIANA BURNS 


NasHvitte, Tenn.—The plant of the 
Lake Charles (La.) Rice Milling Co. was 
destroyed by fire April 3, with a loss 
of $750,000, covered by insurance. It 
was said to be the largest plant of its 
kind in the world. There was a loss of 
70,000 bags of clean and rough rice, 
which formed probably the largest hold- 
ings of any one concern in the United 
States. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





In the past year it was difficult for 
Jugo-Slavia to secure enough seed during 
the sowing season, and large quantities 
had to be imported. 


tion of conditions in these countries 
which may lead to extensions of Canada’s 
trade. 

Before leaving London, Mr. Black 
stated that the Canadian flour trade was 
reaching out to markets in which pre- 
viously little or no business was done. 
Once Canada’s flour was known and ap- 
preciated, these new markets would be- 
come consistent buyers, he believed. 

Mr. Black expressed the opinion that 
general conditions in the dominion were 
satisfactory, but that Canada was over- 
milled and was only grinding about 40 
per cent of her capacity. 

A. E. Perks. 





Russia shows indications of getting in- 
to position to come back with a surplus 
of butter for export. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 8. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


4 jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 
t FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
; oo eee $5.90@ 6.40 $6.45@ 6.95 $....@.... $6.00@ 6.60 $6.50@ 7.00 $6.40@ 6.65 $6.75@ 7.15 $7.40@ 7.75 $6.50@ 6.80 $6.80@ 7.25 
' Spring standard patent ...............+.++. 5.50@ 6.20 6.25@ 6.45 paceteces 5.65@ 6.00 6.05@ 6.45 6.00@ 6.25 6.40@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.25 6.20@ 6.50 ere are 
BPrinG BESS GIOAP 2. cr cccccccccccccccccscens 4.30@ 4.90 4.50@ 4.80 eS 4.30@ 4.80 5.00@ 5.50 eT are 5.50@ 6.90 5.25@ 5.85 o0edPeces a eee 
4 Hard winter short patent .............+++.. 5.30@ 5.85 Tr, rere 5.60@ 6.30 5.40@ 5.80 6.00@ 6.50 6.10@ 6.35 6.40@ 6.65 5.65@ 6.75 6.30@ 6.70 5.80@ 6.25 
TEASE WEGRP GOPREGRE 20 icc cess ccccccccscce 4.65@ 5.00 .-@.. 4.95@ 5.60 4.60@ 4.90 5.40@ 6.00 5.70@ 5.95 6.10@ 6.40 cee @eeee 5.90@ 6.30 a Eee 
; Hard winter first clear .........0.eccessccee 4.25@ 4.65 oo@e. 3.85@ 4.15 4.00@ 4.20 4.85@ 5.15 Pe ine occa 000s ce@ecee oeeee cts 
Soft winter short patent ............--..++. 4.90@ 5.30 oa eDecse --@. 5.25@ 5.75 -@.. 5.30@ 5.55 o0ce@ cece 5.65@ 6.65 5.75@ 6.00 6.80@ 7.10 
ee Ec Feats cedeccwaercndegvse 4.50@ 4.80 — Ae — 4.55@ 4.85 --@.. *4.50@ 4.75 *%4.75@ 5.50 5.35@ 5.90 5.50@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.60 
& OR SI SEE GE evict secccccessectve 4.10@ 4.40 oo Buccs 6oM.- 4.00@ 4.20 Pe oeeMpeses cove see6 5.00@ 5.60 coos saa vex 
§ I NE son kV ENS 050s 6905 606:408-00:0 3.60@ 3.85 3.65@ 3.70 .- @. 4.00@ 4.30 4.05@ 4.30 4.35@ 4.55 4.35@ 4.60 --@. pene akes 
3 Pa es NED 6 55-440 550040 0 ree ceqaaees 3.35@ 3.60 3.25@ 3.30 --@.. - @. oe @.- 3.55@ 3.80 core soc cose eces oo@ i Sao 
FEED— 
ey er eee 22.50 @ 23.50 21.50 @22.00 ees Wbacae rer! verre oo@.. 28.00@30.00 30.00@31.00 28.560@29.00 26.50 @27.50 6090 2,00 
NE eee mre 26.75 @ 27.00 spcseose 23.50@24.00 25.50@26.00 --@.. coceWcecce cee cece 30.00 @ 30.50 coco vcece ey Sa 
f GE ls naiie igo beet o0k 650.6650 0:0.0.0 26.75 @27.00 occe@ocee ee Perr 26.00 @ 26.50 cs@es 32.00 @ 33.00 cocoa 31.00@31.25 coors 27.00 @29.00 
¥ Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 22.50 @ 23.50 21.50@23.50 23.50@24.00  ..... @.... oo@.. 28.00@29.00 29.50@30.00 27.50@28.00 26.50@27.50  30.00@32.00 
{ Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 22.50 @ 23.50 26.00 @ 27.00 «+++@25.00 27.00@27.50 oo@.. 32.00@33.00 34.50@35.00 33.50@34.00 29.50@30.50 0066 cose 
. POE WEE cere CUE TUT PELE S Che kee ccaivicse 30.00 @34.00 32.00 @34.00 oo + Groves coQecee 38.00@39.00  39.00@ 40.00 ++++@39.00 33.00@34.00 ree leerr 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Benttle ..ceccces $6.80@6.30 (49's) $4.15@5.00 (49's) $4.50@5.00 (49's) coo oD owee $6.60@ 7.06 $6.10@6.20 
San Francisco. «++ @7.10 coe Dose 6.60@6.85 7.60@ 8.05 6.90@7.25 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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MILLERS WIN FIGHT TO BE 


HEARD ON DELAYING SEC. 28 





Interstate Commerce Commission Will Listen to Oral Arguments, April 17, 


on Postponement of Effective Date 
Wasuinoron, D. C., April 7.—(Special Telegram)—American flour millers and 
their allies have won their fight for a hearing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the question of a postponement of the effective date of section 28 of 


the merchant marine act. 


The Commission today issued a formal order as supple- 


mental to the original order of March 11, fixing 10:30 a.m., April 17, as the date for 
oral argument on the question of postponement and “for the presentation of such 


matters as are pertinent thereto.” 


The action of the Commission came as considerable of a surprise to many of those 


interested in the fight on section 28. 


It was believed by many of the traffic experts, 


as well as by some of the representatives of the millers, that the Commission would 
take the position that it had no choice but to issue the effective order for the earliest 


practicable date, which had been settled upon as May 20. 


Robert E. Quirk, counsel 


for the Minneapolis millers, argued that the first move should be made in the direc- 
tion of the Commission because, he said, the Commission had never assumed the 
position that any action it took was infallible simply because “it had done it.” 


Cuartes C. Hart. 





MILL AND TRAFFIC MEN 
PRESENT ARGUMENTS 
AGAINST SHIPPING ACT 


Wasuincton, D. C.—United States 
millers were joined by traffic representa- 
tives from all parts of the country ex- 
cept the Pacific Coast and by port 
authorities from the Atlantic seaboard in 
a protest before the House merchant 
marine and fisheries committee, April 3, 
against the proposal of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to put into effect, 
on May 20, 1924, section 28 of the mer- 
chant marine act. 

The millers placed special emphasis 
on the menace to the industry in this 
country by reason of the provision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which includes flour but excepts wheat 
from the operations of the section in 
question. A statement of the Shipping 
Board, on which the Commission based 
its order, said that service to foreign 
ports was adequate to handle all com- 
merce with the exception of grain. 
This was challenged by the millers, who 
declared before the committee that there 
are only a few ports to which there is 
a sufficient number of United States 
ships and from which sailings are fre- 
quent enough to meet the present export 
trade. 

While it was agreed that opponents 
of section 28 should unite to press for 
action on an amendment to section 28 
offered by Representative Walter H. 
Newton, of Minnesota, which would give 
certain discretionary powers to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in en- 
forcing the section, it was decided that 
Congress should first be urged to adopt a 
resolution by Mr. Newton postponing un- 
til July 1, 1925, the effect of the present 
order. Several of the opponents said 
the section should be repealed. 

Representative Newton was in charge 
of the opposition forces on the opening 
day of the hearing, and introduced one 
witness after another from all parts of 
the country. In his opening statement 
to the Commission, however, he devoted 
most of his talk to the predicament in 
which the millers would find themselves 
if the present order putting section 28 
into effect on May 20 were allowed to 
stand. 

The millers’ case was presented to the 
Commission by R. F. Bausman, of New 
York, export manager of the European 
sales division of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., W. H. Perry, traffic manager for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and James 
W. Jeffrey, commerce counsel for the 
Millers’ National Federation. F. H. 
Price, export agent for the Federation, 
had a directing hand in the mobilization 
of the millers’ forces. 

The millers, as well as others who are 
opposed to the enforcement of section 
28, were countercd at every turn by rep- 
resentatives of the Shipping Board un- 
der the direction of Commissioner Fred- 
erick I. Thompson. Mr. Thompson was 
prominent in the discussions before the 
Commission, declaring many times that 
the charges of inadequacy of American 
shipping made by the millers and others 
were not well grounded. He said there 
would be abundant ships and services by 
the time the law was put into effect, and 


asserted that the board found the en- 
forcement of the law in question neces- 
sary to wipe out the constant deficit of 
the Shipping Board’s operations. 

Much stress was placed by the millers’ 
representatives on the certainty of the 
diversion of shipments through Canada 
to escape the provisions of the law, and 
the reshipment in foreign vessels which, 
it was pointed out, would thus defeat 
the very purpose for which section 28 
was passed and is being put into effect, 
that of building up an American mer- 
chant marine. 

Mr. Bausman, who spoke for the en- 
tire milling industry in the presentation 
of an official statement, was before the 
committee longer than any other wit- 
ness, and was subjected to a crossfire of 
questions from members of the commit- 
tee, some sympathetic and some other- 
wise. His statement was published in 
The Northwestern Miller of March 26. 
There were frequent interruptions by 
Commissioner Thompson, of the Shipping 
Board, on controversial points. Mr. Baus- 
man said that “since export wheat has 
arbitrarily been exempted from the pro- 
visions of this section, United States flour 
cannot compete successfully with flour 
milled abroad from American wheat, be- 
cause the very inadequate service to 
many foreign ports forces the exporter 
to pay a much higher rate to the sea- 
board than is charged on the raw ma- 
terial when it is necessary to ship flour 
over foreign lines.” 

“Shipment through Canadian ports 
will not be affected by the provisions of 
section 28,” Mr. Bausman said, “and 
Canadian flour will continue to enjoy 
present export rail rates when shipped 
in foreign ships fiom Canadian ports; 
therefore flour exporters maintain that 
American flour cannot be successfully 
sold in competition with Canadian flour 
for shipment to those ports where our 
American shipping service is inadequate, 
and they will still be compelled to ship 
flour in foreign bottoms to many ports 
to meet the requirements of present day 
export trade.” 

W. H. Perry said that the millers had 
felt reluctant to appear before the 
Commission in opposition to the enforce- 
ment of section 28 because of the thought 
that the action might be interpreted as 
unpatriotic, or as not fostering the 
growth of an American merchant ma- 
rine. 

“Conditions, however,” he said, “force 
us to take the step for many reasons.” 

Commissioner Thompson denied the 
charge that in bringing about the en- 
forcement of section 28 the board had 
taken snap judgment on the exporters of 
the country. He said hearings had been 
held at many places over a long period 
a year and a half ago, and he submitted 
a bale of mimeographed testimony as 
evidence. He said: 

“The United States Shipping Board 
also held hearings on agreements between 
American railroads and foreign shipping 
companies. For specific illustration, I 
will refer particularly to the present 
agreements between the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railway and the Jap- 
anese shipping line, Osaki Shosen Kaisha, 
and the Great Northern Railway and the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, another Japanese 
shipping line. It was developed clearly 


that these American railroads, through 
preferential working agreements with 
these Japanese shipping lines for inter- 
change of freight, became in effect the 
soliciting agents of the Japanese ship- 
ping lines, operating in competition with 
vessels operated by the United States. 

“The terminus of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul and the Great Northern 
railways in the Puget Sound area, from 
which terminus, acting under the man- 
date of the merchant marine act requir- 
ing to be established strategic trade 
routes, the United States Shipping Board 
established a service to the Orient, plac- 
ing in such service five of the President 
type of combined passenger and cargo 
ships. Quoting from the stenographic 
record, in reply to a question addressed 
to Mr. Kinney, vice president of the 
Great Northern Railway, he stated that 
he did not think ‘there is anything su- 
perior to it’; that the service given by 
the government was ‘comparable to any- 
thing on the Pacific.’ When further 
asked if the preferential contracts with 
the United States shipping line were 
prompted by a desire to procure a su- 
perior steamship connection, Mr. Kinney 
replied, ‘No, sir.’ 

“Either we must make serious curtail- 
ment or we must augment the profitable 
nature of our commerce,” Commissioner 
Thompson continued, “if this is not put 
in operation. To abandon it would mean 
to carry our commerce by foreign ves- 
sels. It would tax the people more indi- 
rectly than it would cost directly to op- 
erate the fleet.” 

Representative Edmonds, of Pennsyl- 
vania, ranking member of the House 
committee hearing the testimony, sug- 
gested a special commission of members 
of the Shipping Board and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to study the prob- 
lem, but this did not meet with anything 
like unanimous approval, because it was 
declared that the two government boards 
are working in opposite directions—one 
trying to build up a great rail trans- 
portation and the other trying to build 
up a merchant marine at the expense of 
the railroad rate structure. 

The House committee was obviously 
surprised at the presence of so many in- 
terests. It had been anticipated that the 
hearing would not last for more than 
two hours, but by the time members of 
the committee arrived an army of very 
earnest and serious looking men had 
gathered, more of them than could get 
into the committee room. The hearing 
had to be moved to the large conference 
room of the House office building. There 
was not a dull minute in the hearing, 
traffic experts of one part of the country 
being on hand to interrupt at any mo- 
ment on disagreement with testimony be- 
ing given or with conclusions of com- 
mittee or Shipping Board members. 

At a meeting of opponents of section 
28 three committees were appointed to 
make contact with the President, the 
Shipping Board and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with a view to secur- 
ing a postponement of the order at least 
until Congress can act. 

Among other millers attending the 
Commission hearing were George H. 
Evans, of the Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis, and C. M. Hardenbergh, general 
manager of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City. Robert E. 
Quirk, Washington attorney, appeared 
as representative of the Minneapolis 
millers. The hearing will be resumed on 
April 10. 

Cuartes C, Haart. 


BUFFALO CHAMBER OPPOSES 
OPERATION OF SECTION 28 


Burratwo, N. Y.—Resolutions have 
been adopted by the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce urging that operation of the 
proposed differential in favor of export- 
ers using American steamers, as provided 
in section 28 of the merchant marine act, 
be withheld, instead of being permitted 
to go into effect on May 20, as contem- 
plated. 

In making its request to the Shipping 
Board the chamber cited the case of a 
Buffalo cereal and feed manufacturer 
who had a 150-car shipment for a British 
point. No American steamer could land 
the cargo within 15 miles of the port 
of destination, this firm found, and re- 
shipment would have involved heavy ex- 
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pense. The chamber takes the attitude 
that the American merchant marine does 
not yet offer a service which warrants 


the action contemplated by the Shipping 


Board. 
P. D. Faunesrock. 


REPRESENTATIVE NEWTON 
POINTS OUT DANGERS OF 
MERCHANT MARINE ORDER 


Representative Walter H. Newton, o 
Minnesota, in his argument against ap 
plication of section 28 of the merchan! 
marine act, said the following fact 
should be kept in mind: 

“1. If shipping facilities are inacd 
quate, so that our exports cannot |} 
moved in American bottoms, such an 0: 
der as that of the Shipping Board n 
only will seriously handicap but wi 
practically destrey the export trade th 
cannot be taken care of in accordanc 
with business rules and business method 

“2, Even if the services are adequat: 
it must be borne in mind that the pur 
chaser of the commodities principally ai 
fected may not be compelled to buy fron 
us. This certainly is true in many in 
stances. He may want to designate ju: 
how his goods shall move to him. The 
belong to him, and there is a grave ques 
tion as to just how ironclad such a pro 
vision should be. This is a propositio: 
that should be worked out most careful! 
ly, and with a due regard for our ex 
port industries, as well as for the main 
tenance of a merchant marine. 

“The feeling of inadequacy is wide 
spread. Represented here are many in- 
dustries. It will undoubtedly be shown 
that they move their commodities to 
many of the ports that have been re 
ferred to. Among them are the mills; 
they not only have these general fears, 
but they have this specific complaint. 
The Shipping Board has excepted grain 
It did not except grain products. Of 
course the principal export of grain 
products is flour. Now it has been a 
cardinal principle of the making of cus 
toms tariffs and freight tariffs to make 
rates on wheat and flour with proper 
relation to each other. 

“For example: the export freight rate 
on flour from Chicago to New York is 
now 23%c; on wheat it is 22%c. When 
this order goes into effect it will be 22%4c 
for wheat and 30%c for flour. Here, 
then, is a plain discrimination against 
the American miller. The miller con- 
stitutes one of our largest exporters. 
He is the wheat farmer’s best customer. 
If flour is to carry a much higher rate 
than grain, clearly grain will be shipped 
out of the country and milled abroad. 
There will be no flour exported except in 
American bottoms, for the rate will be 
prohibitive. 

“Everybody is now being urged to aid 
and help the farmer. With this in mind, 
the United States Tariff Commission has 
just increased the customs tariff on 
wheat to 42c per bu. This is the work 
of one commission of the government. 
Contemporaneously with this, here is an- 
other commission or independent board 
of the government which takes action 
the effect of which will be to deprive 
the farmer of a portion of his home 
market. This will depress the price. 
We have, therefore, an excellent exam- 
ple of one independent commission of 
the government doing something to pre- 
vent what another commission has at- 
tempted to do. 

“The Minneapolis mills form a large 
demand for wheat. They pay a pre- 
mium over and above that of other mar- 
kets—wheat at the Minneapolis mar- 
kets with our large number of mills 
will frequently run 5@l5c per bu over 
and above the cash market elsewhere. 

“The differences here shown are so 
great that no one can blame an ex- 
porter for being apprehensive. The 
Shipping Board conducted hearings in 
1922. Nothing apparently was done to- 
ward putting section 28 into effect until 
almost two years following those hear- 
ings. I am advised that the certifica- 
tion from the Shipping Board came to 
these industries like a bolt out of a clear 
sky. There has been little in the way 
of real substantial hearings as far as 
the Shipping Board is concerned. Now, 
then, I have called attention to the fact 
that this is also a rate proposition. 

(Continued on page 163.) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


IMPORTERS TO CHALLENGE NEW 
DUTY ON WHEAT AND PRODUCTS 





Constitutionality of Flexible Provisions of Tariff Act Will Be Tested in 
Courts—President’s Reduction in Millfeed Rate to Be 
Attacked by Grain and Feed Dealers 


Wasurneoton, D. C., April 7.—(Special 
Yelegram)—President Coolidge’s procla- 
mation increasing the import duty on 
wheat and flour and reducing the rate 
on millfeeds went into effect today as the 
first act of a President under the flexible 
provision of the tariff law. The Presi- 
dent’s action, however, faces fire from 
two directions. Imposition of the new 
rates is to be made the basis for a test 
of the constitutionality of the flexible 
provisions of the tariff act on the one 
hand, and of the method followed by 
President Coolidge in altering the rate 
on wheat on the other, in the event the 
clastic features of the law are held con- 

itutional. 

Word has reached administration offi- 
cials here that court proceedings will be 
instituted by large importing interests 
soon after the customs service begins as- 
sessing duty on wheat at the new rate. 
there has been some suggestion, more- 
ver, that an injunction may be sought 
igainst the new rates until the whole 
juestion can be fought out in the courts. 
(he start of the legal battle, however, 
probably will await the publication this 
week of the report on wheat and wheat 
products submitted to President Coolidge 
by the Tariff Commission. 

Another attack is coming from grain 
men and from the distributors of mill- 
feed, who declare that there is much to 
explain as to why the duty was reduced 
50 per cent on feeds. It is pointed out 

iat at the worst the Tariff Commission’s 
report did not justify a decrease in the 
tariff on feeds, and as proof the figures 
carried in the President’s proclamation 
are cited. Why the President should 
have followed the Tariff Commission’s re- 
port on wheat and flour and ignored it 
on feeds is what the grain and millfeed 
men want to know. 

In accordance with the President’s 
proclamation on March 7, the duty on 
wheat has been increased from 30c per 
bu to 42c per bu; the duty on wheat 
flour, semolina, crushed or cracked wheat, 
and similar wheat products not specially 
provided for, has been increased from 
78¢ per 100 Ibs to $1.04 per 100 lbs, and 
the duty on bran, shorts and byproduct 
feeds obtained in milling wheat has been 
reduced from 15 per cent ad valorem to 
7% per cent ad valorem. 

Attack on the new rates, it is expected, 
will be based more specifically on the 
manner in which the flexible provisions of 
the tariff law were administered in this 
case than upon the question of constitu- 
tionality. It is the contention of im- 
porting interests that in proclaiming the 
new rates the President did not follow 
the theory of the tariff act in arriving 
at the basis for allocations. The sugges- 
tion is made in some quarters that in 
arriving at the new rate on wheat the 
President included transportation costs 
in determining the differences in cost of 
production in this country and in Can- 
ada, in which event, it is argued, the now 
existing rate would be contrary to the 
expressed policy of Congress in providing 
po the equalization of costs of produc- 
ion. 

Openings for various attacks will be 
found in the comparison of the new rates 
with the Commission’s findings, it is be- 
lieved, as the report submitted by that 
body is understood to have contained the 
different views of its members rather 
than a unanimous opinion. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 


EASTERN MILLS INTERESTED 
IN TEST OF WHEAT TARIFF 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Considerable inter- 
est has been shown by several eastern 
mills in the possibility of proving the in- 
creased duty of 42c per bu on Canadian 
wheat to be unconstitutional. It is the 
first change in duty under the flexible 
tariff provision of the present tariff law, 
and on account of its importance from 
the standpoint of the eastern mills it is 
highly probable that some of them will 


make a test case of the matter, question- 
ing the constitutionality of the law per- 
mitting the President to fix the new duty. 

The mills have been interested in this 
question by Comstock & Theakston, cus- 
toms agents in New York, who specialize 
in collecting drawback of duty paid on 
imported goods which are later exported. 
They have consulted John R. Rafter, who 
was formerly counsel for the United 
States in customs matters, and George 
C. Davis, who was formerly tariff ad- 
viser to Congress in the framing of the 
present tariff law. 

When interviewed on the subject, Mr. 
Rafter stated that there is a strong cur- 
rent of opinion among the legal fra- 
ternity that the flexible tariff provision 
of the law is unconstitutional, because 
it delegates to the executive branch of 
the government the power to fix tariff 
duties, which is generally regarded as be- 
longing to Congress alone. He pointed 
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to a large extent, imported chiefly from 
Turkey, England, France and Germany. 
with the major portion coming from 
Constantinople and consisting of second- 
hand sacks originating in the United 
States. 





BAG COMBINE TO 
STABILIZE BURLAP 
MARKET PROPOSED 


New York, N. Y.—There is no doubt 
that many of the large bag manufactur- 
ers of the country are planning a com- 
bination. At this stage of the proceed- 
ings no details are to be had, because 
no one actually connected with the move- 
ment will have anything to say, but it 
can be authoritatively stated that the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. and the Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills will not be included 
among those forming the combination, 
which it is said is principally for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing the burlap market. 

Burlap is made in Calcutta mills con- 
trolled largely by British capital, and 
of the output of these mills the United 
States bag manufacturers cut up from 
75 to 80 per cent. Last year more than 
1,000,000,000 yards of burlap came to 
this country from Calcutta, and 90 per 
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out, however, that under the flexible tariff 
provision Congress has prescribed that 
the new rates of duty must equal the 
difference in costs of production at home 
and abroad. Those who believe that the 
flexible tariff provision is constitutional 
argue that, because of this rule, Congress 
itself is in reality fixing the new rates 
of duty, leaving to the President only 
the matter of ascertaining the differences 
in costs of production. On the other 
hand, as Mr. Rafter stated, the ascer- 
tainment of costs of production is not, 
generally speaking, a mere mathematical 
proposition, but is something which in- 
volves the exercise of judgment and a 
great amount of discretion. 

Mr. Rafter would not express an opin- 
ion as to the probable outcome of a test 
case on this question. He believes, how- 
ever, that one should be promptly made, 
and that it will be welcomed by the 
United States Tariff Commission as well 
as the domestic and importing interests, 
in order that the matter may be settled. 
in his opinion the proper method of rais- 
ing the question is by protest against the 
assessment of the new duties, which pro- 
test would be heard before the Board of 
United States General Appraisers and 
reviewed by the Court of Customs Ap- 
peals. 

W. QuackEeNnBUsH. 





There is a steady demand for jute 
bags in Bulgaria, principally for the 
close weave kind used for flour, states 
Vice Consul F. Le Roy Spangler, Sofia. 
Approximately 25,000 of the 140-lb sacks 
are used annually for exporting flour, 
and there is also a large requirement for 
domestic use. Secondhand bags are used 


cent of it went into bags. The Calcutta 
mills paid dividends ranging from 50 to 
150 per cent. None of the , Bei factories 
have made money for four years past. 
Since 1919 the burlap capacity of the 
Indian mills has been increased over 30 
per cent. The output is controlled and 
regulated, when necessary, by short time 
agreements. 

The burlap manufacturers work to- 
gether and mulct their customers by 
manipulating the production and the 
markets. A drop of %c a yard in the 
burlap market, and that is not uncom- 
mon, means a loss of $5,000,000 for the 
bag manufacturers in this country. 

There are less than 100 factories in 
this country, and a rough calculation in- 
dicates that less than half are owned or 
controlled by two or three factors. The 
remaining plants are very efficient in 
some instances, and force competition 
affecting all. But because of the losses 
sustained through the buying arrange- 
ments, controlled in a large way by im- 
porters and the Indian manufacturers, 
all the-plants have suffered, and have 
finally reached a stage where they can- 
not go on profitably. 

It is proposed to bring about a con- 
solidation of interests that will maintain 
the integrity of the plants, but provide 
for a centralization of buying power. 
The preparations made for financing 
the matter are being carefully guarded, 
and all that is definitely known is that 
sufficient progress has been made to war- 
rant the expression of a hope by the pro- 
moters that their plans will go through. 
Committees of the industry are working 
the problems out, and are being assisted 
by small and large interests in the trade. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 
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LARGE KANSAS 
WHEAT YIELD 
IS IN PROSPECT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—It will require not 
fewer than 35,000 extra men for the Kan- 
sas harvest this year, should the present 
prospect for wheat continue. 

This was the announcement of the state 
and federal free employment bureau offi- 
cials following a conference at Topeka 
last week. The prediction was based on 
a survey that the officials had just com- 
pleted in the wheat sections of Kansas. 
They found a slightly decreased acreage, 
but the condition indicates a larger yield 
than last year. 

; The Kansas state board of agriculture, 
in its April report, estimates the condi- 
tion of winter wheat in the state on April 
1 at 81. It reported a condition a month 
ago of 83. The government estimate of 
condition on April 1 last year was 64, 
and the 10-year average for that date 
is 79, Harvey E. Yantis. 

* + 

Saurna, Kansas.—Wheat in central and 
western Kansas is greening up beauti- 
fully and stooling well. Seeding of oats, 
which has been greatly delayed by bad 
weather, will be practically completed by 
the last of this week in this territory if 
weather remains favorable. 


Northwestern Crop Outlook 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., in its first crop report 
for the season, says: “Last fall there 
was little rain, and the weather was very 
favorable for farm work. An unusual 
amount of plowing was accomplished. In 
South Dakota and Minnesota the soil has 
been very dry until the recent snows, 
which have been of great benefit. With 
the exception of small local districts, 
there is sufficient moisture for spring 
work both in Montana and North Dakota. 

“In the southern parts of Minnesota 
and South Dakota, wheat seeding started 
as early as March 12, and in that terri- 
tory some farmers have 50 to 75 per cent 
of their wheat seeded. In North Dakota 
there is very little snow, but farmers are 
awaiting warmer weather in order to get 
into the fields. In Montana, probably 
very little seeding will be done until the 
middle of April. 

“It is too early to estimate the acreage 
for this season. Our first reports indi- 
cate a general reduction in the bread 
wheat acreage. We find where wheat has 
been the principal crop for years it is 
hard for the farmers to give it up, even 
though prices are not satisfactory to 
them. , 

“In some districts in Montana and 
North Dakota, where there have been 
crop failures for several years, a con- 
siderable number of farms have been 
abandoned, and this land will not be cul- 
tivated this year. This will have some 
effect on the wheat acreage. 

“Indications are that there will be an 
increase in corn, oats and barley. These 
grains will probably replace durum, 
which from present indications will show 
a greatly decreased acreage. There is 
apparently plenty of farm help. We are 
unable to find any scarcity of seed, ex- 
cept in isolated cases. 

“The price of flaxseed has been very 
attractive throughout the season, and 
there will no doubt be an increase in the 
acreage this year, especially on old land 
where farmers will seed small patches 
and break up pastures. 

“The rye acreage last fall showed a 
decided decrease from the previous year. 
During the winter there has been very 
little snow on the ground for protection 
to rye, and the general condition is con- 
siderably below normal.” 


Plenty of Moisture in Montana 

Great Faris, Mont.—Suggestive of 
the fact that moisture conditions in Mon- 
tana are equal to requirements for the 
period, and that they are better than av- 
erage for this time of year, snow covered 
much of the eastern portion of the state 
on April 1, being the hangover of snow- 
storms the last week of March. Some 
sections where wheat is extensively grown 
report large quantities of snow due to 
the storms of March 27. 

Joun A. Curry. 


(Other crop news on page 163.) 
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BARNES CRITICISM OF EXPORT 
BILL DRAWS BITTER ATTACK; 
PROPONENTS GAIN IN SENATE 


Wasnincton, D. C.—A cloudburst of 
abuse directed at Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, is the latest inci- 
dent in the history of the farmer direct- 
ed fight for the McNary-Haugen export 
corporation bill. Mr. Barnes has been 
frank in his criticism of the measure, 
stressing in both articles and addresses 
the serious consequences which would 
follow its passage. 

In return he is being bitterly attacked 
by farm organizations and leaders. No 
less than three statements along this line 
have been issued from Washington in 
the last three or four days, one of them 
by Gilbert M. Haugen, joint author with 
Senator Charles L. McNary of the ex- 
port corporation bill. Four farm organi- 
zations are responsible for another at- 
tack on Mr. Barnes, the National Grange, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Live Stock Producers’ As- 
sociation and the American Wheat Grow- 
ers Associated, Inc. This statement takes 
the form of an open letter to the Presi- 
dent and Congress, and in one paragraph 
declares: 

“But despite the urgency, and the 
fairness of this farm request (the Mc- 
Nary-Hougen bill), two powerful groups 
have arisen to oppose it. One is headed 
by Julius Barnes, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, an important exporter of grain, 
who uses his high office to protect his 
personal fortunes from what is termed 
an attack on the grain trade—in reality 
a structure to accomplish what private 
dealing has failed to do. The other 
group consists of cold men of figures, 
who view from afar and profess to see, 
in this measure for farm relief, proposals 
which are ‘uneconomic and fundamental- 
ly unsound.’ ” 

While the storm has been breaking 
about the head of Mr. Barnes, a develop- 
ment rather disturbing to the farm 
forces has caused a decided change in 
their campaign plans. Constitutional 
lawyers have advised them that the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, resting as it does on 
a tariff basis, is likely to be considered 
a revenue measure, and should it be 
passed in the Senate before passing the 
House, it would be open to attack on 
the ground of unconstitutionality. The 
skids have been greased for early action 
in the Senate, where the bill is considered 
to have enough strength to be almost 
certain of passage—at least more certain 
than on the House side. 

But now action in the Senate is being 
delayed, awaiting the time when the 
House committee on agriculture reports 
the bill. And that may be some time in 
coming, for Representative Voight, of 
Wisconsin, a La Follette henchman and 
member of the House committee, is fili- 
bustering in the attempt to prevent a 
favorable report. Mr. Voight and at 
least two other members of the agricul- 
ture committee want the Norris-Sinclair 
bill, which would turn over the market- 
ing of all farm products to the govern- 
ment, and look at the McNary-Haugen 
measure as a herring across the trail of 
the more socialistic measure. 

To this end Benjamin F. Marsh, radi- 
cal director of the radical Farmers’ Na- 
tional Council, which is a more or less 
doubtful entity aside from its propa- 
ganda activities, has been tearing great 
holes in the terrain in his opposition to 
the McNary-Haugen bill. Mr. Marsh, 
it is declared, wants communism, un- 
adulterated and stark, and he apparent- 
ly hopes to get it in the next election. 
He opposes the export corporation bill 
on the extraordinary basis that it is a 
measure “fostered in the name of farm- 
ers by the packing octopus and the 
milling trust” to reimburse themselves 
for losses in export trading. 

Despite the bickering, however, there 
is evidence that the farmers have gained 
ground during the past week. The op- 
position of the grain trade and elevator 
men apparently reached its peak about 
10 days ago, and as the attack relapsed 
into passivity the farmer lobbyists picked 
up and carried on. If the McNary- 


Haugen bill were brought before the 
Senate right now it would probably pass. 
-It is understood that an impartial poll 
of the House gives it an even 100 votes, 
which is far from enough. 

Meantime, the President maintains a 
difficult balance on the fence. Now and 
then a special correspondent of the type 
dubbed to be on “the inside” writes a 
story about his opposition to the farm 
measure. Then again he talks a bit, a 
very small bit, of generality about the 
necessity for farm relief. 

All in all, it’s the sort of situation 
where anything may happen, to the end 
that nothing does. 

Cuaries C. Hart. 


FLOUR BRANDING 
BILL INTRODUCED 
IN LOWER HOUSE 


Wasturnorox, D. C.—All flour made 
from wheat would be deemed misbrand- 
ed “if the container thereof does not 
bear a plain, conspicuous statement 
showing whether the flour contained 
therein is made from hard spring wheat, 
hard winter wheat, soft wheat or from 
two or more such wheat,” under a bill 
introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive O. B. Burtness, of North Dakota. 
The bill is H. R. 7965, and its provisions, 
of course, apply only to flour moving in 
interstate and foreign commerce. 

Under the terms of the bill the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may authorize in 
writing any employee of his department 
to enter at any time during business 
hours any flour mill in which flour is 
milled for sale or transportation in com- 
merce. He may sample, inspect and ex- 
amine any flour or wheat which he finds 
therein and, as a condition to shipment 
of its product in commerce, the mill 
must permit the inspection. Any person 
or firm shipping in commerce flour 
deemed to be misbranded under the 
provisions of the act or flour milled in a 
mill which refused to permit inspection 
shall be held guilty of a misdemeanor, 
for which a penalty of $1,000 is pro- 
vided, together with one or two years in 
prison, or both. 

Prosecution is forbidden if the dealer 
is able to show a guaranty signed by a 
wholesaler, jobber, manufacturer, or 
other resident of the United States from 
whom he made his purchase, to the ef- 
fect that “it is not misbranded within 
the meaning of this act, and was not 
milled in a flour mill to which entry for 
lawful inspection has been denied.” In 
such case the prosecuting authorities 
would proceed against the guarantor. 

Misbranded flour or flour manufac- 
tured in a mill in which inspection has 
been denied, which has been imported 
or has been transported in commerce, 
whether sold or unsold, would be liable 
to be proceeded against in the United 
States district court for the jurisdiction 
in which seized, and if condemned, would 
be destroyed or sold, as directed by the 
court. The proceeds, less legal costs, 
would be paid into the Treasury. 

Flour so condemned could be returned 
to the owner by direction of the court, 
upon the payment of costs of the libel 
proceedings and the execution of good 
and sufficient bond to the effect that the 
misbranded flour would not be disposed 
of contrary to the act, or the laws of any 
state, territory, district, or possession. 
The process in libel cases under which 
misbranded flour would be dealt with 
would follow the course of proceedings 
in admiralty, except that trial by jury 
could be demanded by either party to 
the suit. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is di- 
rected by the bill to deliver to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture from time to time, 
upon his request, samples of any flour 
being imported into the United States or 
offered for import, giving notice to the 
owner or consignee, who could appear 
before the Secretary of Agriculture with 
the right to introduce testimony. 





If such flour were found to be mis- 
branded, or of a kind forbidden entry 
into or forbidden to be sold or restricted 
in sale in the country in which made or 
from which exported, admission would 
be refused, and the bill further provides 
that the Secretary of the Treasury 
“shall refuse delivery to the consignee 
and shall cause the destruction of any 
flour refused delivery which shall not be 
exported by the consignee, within three 
months from the date of notice of such 
refusal, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe: 
Provided, 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury 
may deliver to the consignee such flour, 
pending examination and decision in the 
matter, on execution of a penal bond for 
the amount of the full invoice value of 
such flour, together with the duty there- 
on; and on refusal to return such flour 
for any cause to the custody of the 
Secretary of the Treasury when demand- 
ed, for the purpose of excluding it from 
the country, or for any other purpose, 
said consignee shall forfeit the full 
amount of the bond; and provided, fur- 
ther, that all charges for storage, cart- 
age and labor on all flour which is re- 
fused admission or delivery shall be paid 
by the owner or consignee, and in de- 
fault of such payment shall constitute 
a lien against any future importation 
made by such owner or consignee.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture, through 
authorized employees or agents, is given 
authority by the bill in the enforcement 
of the act to collect and receive sam- 
ples of any flour or wheat at any time 
for inspection and analysis. Violations 
would be reported to the United States 
district attorney for the district where 
they occur. Methods of analysis would 
be those prescribed by the Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists. Regu- 
lations for the enforcement of the law 
would be promulgated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

No penalty or confiscation would be 
enforced for six months after the pas- 
sage of the act, and no flour would be 
refused admission during that period. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





OHIO MILLERS’ MEETING 
TO BE HELD APRIL 16-17 


To.epo, On1o.—The annual meeting of 
the Ohio Millers’ State Association, cele- 
brating its twentieth anniversary, will 
be held at the Southern Hotel, Columbus, 
April 16-17, and a special effort is being 
made to round up a large attendance. 
It is intended to have every past presi- 
dent of the association now living in 
attendance. 

A fellowship dinner will be served 
Wednesday evening. An attractive pro- 
gramme has been prepared, which will 
afford discussion of many subjects of 
interest to millers, Those intending to 
be present are requested to notify Frank 
H. Tanner, secretary, in advance, par- 
ticularly if they are to attend the dinner, 
so that reservations may be made for 
them. 

W. H. Wicarn. 





CEREAL CHEMISTS TO MEET 
IN MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 9-14 


R. K. Durham, Kansas City, secretary 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists, has announced that the annual con- 
vention of the association will be held 
at Minneapolis, June 9-14. The pro- 
gramme will be made known later. 
Headquarters will be at the Curtis Hotel. 





FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILROAD 

Sealed proposals are invited for fur- 
nishing to the Panama Rail Road Co. 
1,000 sacks hard wheat flour for ship- 
ment from the mill in time to connect 
with a New York sailing of April 25 or 
a New Orleans sailing of April 30, 1924. 
Bids are ested covering delivery 
free of all charges at Cristobal, Canal 
Zone, and bidders are expected to indi- 
cate whether shipment is to move from 
New York or New Orleans. Bids will 
be received until 2 p.m., Friday, April 
11, 1924, at the office of the commissary 
purchasing agent, Panama Rail Road 
Co., 24 State Street, New York City, at 
which time they will be opened and 
read in public. 


April 9, 1924 


KANSAS GOVERNOR 
TAKES ISSUE WITH 
FARM AID BILLS 


Vigorously Opposes McNary-Haugen 
and Other Similar Legislative 
Measures in Congress 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Jonathan M. Davis. 
Democratic governor of Kansas, is vig 
orously opposed to the McNary-Haugen 
bill and like schemes for giving pretend 
ed help to farmers. 

Governor Davis has refused to sign 
memorial to Congress urging the passag 
of the bill, and in an announcemen! 
made at Hutchinson he explains his po 
sition in a press interview as follows: 

“The farmer does not want speci! 
privileges from the government. Wha 
the farmer does want and will keep on 
demanding is that special privileges })- 
taken away from as diet classes, so 
that the government may treat every on 
alike. 

“It is my opinion that measures lik: 
this McNary-Haugen bill are brough 
forward by politicians who believe tha! 
the farmers are easily fooled. This i 
not the case, as these politicians ma 
find out in avvery short time. Th 
farmer who thinks—and a lot of farm 
ers today are thinking along politica 
lines—knows that if he accepts a specia 
privilege from the government he is onl; 
making it possible for others to demand 
more special privileges and more favor- 
itism legislation while putting himself 
in a predicament where he cannot de- 
mand that favoritism and special privi- 
leges be stopped completely. 

“What the American farmer needs to- 
day is fewer expensive stimulants of 
government which are concocted to build 
up an artificial prosperity, and more 
horse sense in the administration of gov 
ernment in a way that will lighten the 
burdens of all classes and place all on 
an equal footing. 

“The farmer knows that it is to his 
interest to try to keep big business from 
getting special favors from the govern- 
ment at his expense, and he knows that 
the best way for him to demand that 
no special privileges be given to others 
is to refuse to accept special privileges 
for himself. By refusing to take a 
crumb to which he knows 3 is not en- 
titled he is in a stronger position to de- 
mand that his more hoggish brother 
shall not be given armloads of pies to 
which he is not entitled.” 

J. C. Mohler, secretary of the Kansas 
Department of Agriculture, joined Gov- 
ernor Davis in refusing to sign the peti- 
tion in favor of the McNary-Haugen bill. 
He said he did not feel authorized to 
sign in his official connection and, fur- 
ther, is quoted as stating that if it were 
proper to undertake by law to raise the 
price of certain commodities he could see 
no reason why laws should not be passed 
to force vedinetiun in prices of com- 
modities selling relatively higher than a 
normal price. 

T. A. McNeal, Topeka, Kansas, editor 
of the Capper farm papers, is also quot- 
ed as being opposed to the bill, because 
of doubt as to its practicability. Sena- 
tor Arthur Capper, owner of the Capper 
os is favorably disposed toward the 

cNary-Haugen bill, although, in a 
minority report of the Senate committee 
on agriculture, he expressed preference 
for the more radical Norris bill. 

R. E. Srerure. 





WOULD “KILL PORT OF BALTIMORE” 

Battimore, Mv.—W. M. Brittain, sec- 
tary and manager of the Export and 
Import Board of Trade of this city, is 
quoted as saying before the House com- 
mittee on merchant marine and fisheries 
on April 3 that “if section 28 of the 
merchant marine act of 1920 is put into 
effect May 20, as ordered recently by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, it 
will kill the port of Baltimore.” A large 
delegation from this part of the country 
was also before the committee in protest 
against the aforesaid section being made 


operative. 
Cuaries H. Dorsey. 





The total value of all crops in Penn- 
sylvania in 1923 was approximately $245,- 
168,407.30, compared with $241,365,855.84 
in 1922 and $409,968,877 in 1919. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

The improvement noted in flour sales 
a week ago was short-lived. A fair busi- 
ness was done by some mills on March 
31, and again on April 5, but between 
these two dates, sales were extremely 
light. 

‘Reports received by Minneapolis mill- 
ing companies from their representa- 
tives in the principal markets indicate 
that the flour trade is in a state of in- 
ertia. It doesn’t seem to be as much a 
matter of price as lack of interest and 
confidence. True, some spring wheat 
inills, principally in the interior, have re- 
cently made fairly heavy sales, in com- 
parison with their output, but these have 
»een exceptions. They evidently figured 
that they would be money ahead by sell- 
ing at a slight margin of profit and 
operating full time. This kind of com- 
petition, however, makes it hard for 
other companies, and the latter claim it 
is demoralizing the trade. 

Minneapolis mills are operating largely 
on old bookings. Shipping directions, at 
best, are only fair. It means steady 
hammering in order to get sufficient di- 
rections to keep running even 35 per 
cent of capacity. The trade is more 
than inclined to hang back in ordering 
rut flour. 

Clears are in much the same position 
as are patents, so far as new business is 
concerned. Some mills, however, have 
still a fair volume of orders on their 
books for both first and second clears, 
and are not forcing sales. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


April 8 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COCEOM seecevevedoces $6.45@6.95 $6.75 @7.80 
Standard patent ...... 6.25@6.45 6.60@7.20 
Second patent ........ 5.95@6.15 6.40@6.95 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.50@4.80 4.75@5.30 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.25@3.50 3.70@4.10 
*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


Durum millers declare it would be dif- 
ficult to imagine business any duller 
than it is at present. Mills are operating 
at only part capacity, but still they are 
making more semolinas than the trade 
can readily assimilate. The larger maca- 
roni manufacturers are uninterested in 
mill quotations, and about the only busi- 
ness passing is an occasional car to job- 
bers who, in turn, market it to small 
manufacturers, a few barrels at a time. 
The unfortunate part of the situation is 
that there is no prospect of an early im- 
provement. 

Prices are steady. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at 3%@3ec per lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, No. 3 semolina 3%@3%c, 
and fancy patent 3%@3%c. Durum 
clears are slow at $3@3.45 bbl, in jutes. 

In the week ending April 5, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 36,757 
bbls durum products, compared with 46,- 
648 the previous week. 


MILLFEED 


_ The millfeed market seems to be tak- 
ing on new life, and is displaying evi- 
dence of a strong undertone. For sev- 
eral days there has been a material im- 
provement in inquiry and sales, especial- 
ly for quick shipment. The most en- 
couraging feature is that practically 
every important market has been buy- 
ing within the past week, even Boston 
and New England traders being heard 
from. 

Jobbers who typed in mixed cars 
are meeting with difficulty in keepin 
their warehouse stocks intact. Decre 
production at Minneapolis means that 
city mills have less to offer. Their split 
car trade is absorbing practically all the 
feed that is being sede. In the mean- 
time, warehouse stocks are dwindling, 


with little prospect of their being re- 
plenished at an early date. 

Southern mixed feed manufacturers 
within the last day or two have been 
freely bidding $20.50 ton, Minneapolis, 
for bran. While this is an advance of 
50c, there has been very little trading 
done. Resellers ask $21 for standard 
bran and $22 for pure. Standard mid- 
dlings are scarce, with a good demand 
reported. Some mills are oversold on 
this grade, and are holding their prices 
$1@1.50 ton over what others ask. 

The heavier feeds, flour middlings and 
red dog, are moving much more freely. 
For some time there have been offerings 
of country mill red dog at $2@3 ton un- 
der what Sieseeele brands have 
worked: at. The trade apparently has 
about absorbed these cheap offerings, 
and is beginning to buy the private 
brands. Jobbers report good inquiry for 
red dog, beginning with April 4. 

There is more or less talk in the Min- 
neapolis market of a substantial short 
interest, but this may be only gossip. 

Mills quote bran at $21.50@22 ton, 
standard middlings $21.50@23.50, flour 
middlings $26@27, red dog $32@34.50, 
rye middlings $18@20, and wheat mixed 
feed $24@27, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


April 8 Year ago 
WHOM co ccsccescces $20.50@21.00 $26.50@27.00 
Stand. 'middlings.. 20.50@21.50 26.50@27.00 
Flour middlings... 25.00@26.00 30.00@31.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 31.00@35.00 31.00@33.00 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


The oil meal market is firmer than for 
some time. Crushers report good con- 
sumptive demand within the last three 
days. Sales April 5 and April 7 were 
the best in weeks. No speculative in- 
quiry, however. Crushers ask $38 ton, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, for oil meal, either 
April or May shipment; beyond that 
they do not care to quote. The Chicago 
quotation is $39 ton, Toledo $89.50, and 
Buffalo $88.50. 

Supplies of flaxseed are getting very 
low. Receipts are inadequate to meet 
the demand, and operation of Minne- 
apolis linseed mills has been curtailed. 
One or two mills have already been 
closed, and it is said that within a week 
the largest crushing plant here will be 
forced to shut down for lack of raw 
material. 

Export business in linseed oil cake is 
handicapped by delays in clearance from 
suabenelt It is understood that cake 
sold some time ago has not yet been 
cleared. Crushers, consequently, are 
quoting only for shipment by specified 
steamer and date of sailing. The nomi- 
nal market on oil cake is $85@36 ton, 
New York. 


CHIPPEWA MILLING CO. 


E. R. McDonald, receiver for the 
Chippewa Milling Co. Montevideo, 
Minn., has petitioned the court to dis- 
charge the receivership and authorize the 
return of the property and assets to the 
corporation. 

In his petition Mr. McDonald sets 
forth that the liabilities are greatly in 
excess of the assets, that all the assets 
are covered by first mortgage trust deed, 
that there are no assets to be adminis- 
tered upon in favor of creditors, and 
therefore there is nothing to be gained 
by continuing the receivership. 

A hearing on the petition will be held 
in the Federal Building, Minneapolis, 
April 12. 

ALFRED J. WAGNER DEAD 

Alfred J. Wagner, president of the 
Minneapolis grain brokerage firm of D. 
R. Wagner & Co., diced April 1, at his 
po Bey ool in Santa Monica, Cal. Mr. 


Wagner, who was 56 years of age, was 
a native of Minneapolis, but for the last 
few years had been spending his winters 
in California. He had been connected 
with the grain trade here since 1888. 
The body was brought to Minneapolis 
for interment, the funeral services being 
held April 8. 

Mr. Wagner is survived by his widow 
and two sons, William T. and George B. 
Wagner. 


NOTES 


The Davenport elevator, Ward, S. D., 
burned April 4. 

S. Mowat, of the Larrowe Milling Co., 
Detroit, Mich., was in Minneapolis April 
7-8. 

Clarence C. Fields, manager Norris 
Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, was a Min- 
neapolis visitor April 7-8. 

Roy P. Purchase, manager of the 
Commander Flour Co., Philadelphia, is 
visiting the mill office in Minneapolis 
this week. 

F. A. Stanley, freight traffic manager 
of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation, 
Buffalo, N. Y., was a Minneapolis visitor 
on April 5. 

W. C. Douglas, of Chicago, assistant 
general freight agent Michigan Central 
Railroad, was calling on Minneapolis 
millers April 8. 

A. C. Loring, president Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., and Max A. Lehman, 
superintendent, are in Buffalo this week, 
inspecting the company’s new mill. 

Swanson’s bakery, Glenwood, Minn., 
has ordered a high-speed dough mixer 
from the J. H. Day Cvw., Cincinnati. The 
order included scales, tempering tank, etc. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on April 8 as follows: 
sight, $4.33; three-day, $4.32%; 60-day, 
$4.30%%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 37.20. 

John S. Sigvertsen, who has been cov- 
ering eastern territory for the H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., has resigned, and 
is now associated with the W. J. Jenni- 
son Co., Minneapolis. 

The milling property of the Price Food 
Products Corporation, Minneapolis, was 
offered at receiver’s sale last week. Ac- 
tion as to accepting or rejecting bids 
will be taken April 15. 

H. H. Whiting, sales manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
is on a combined business and pleasure 
trip through the South. He will prob- 
ably be gone five or six weeks. 

A caretaker has been selected for the 
state owned mill at Drake, N. D. Flour, 
feed and supplies on hand will be dis- 
posed of. The mill will remain idle for 
at least the remainder of this crop year. 

Cotton flour bags have advanced #@5 
in the last week. The standard 98-lb 
size is quoted at $156.50 and the 49-lb 
size at $104.75 per M, printed one side, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, less the usual quan- 
tity differentials. 

C. E. Brostrom, secretary Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., was elected mayor of Lake 
City, Minn., last week. Mr. Brostrom, 
or “Emil,” as he is more familiarly 
known, ought to make a good chief ex- 
ecutive for his town. 

James T. Williams, president of The 
Creamette Co., Minneapolis, has been 
elected a. member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Metropolitan National Bank, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of James C. Andrews. 

The receiver for the Crescent Milling 
Co., Fairfax, Minn., has not yet sold the 
mill. At the recent “sale,” only one bid 
was received, and it is understood that 
came from a Chicago flour firm. The bid 
was too low to receive consideration. 

In the “Twenty-five Years Ago” col- 
umn of a recent issue of the Winona 
Republican-Herald, the announcement 
was made that H. C. Garvin, manager, 
had selected Frank J. Allen as an office 
boy for the Bay State Milling Co. Mr. 
Allen is now vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company. 

The Weaver Co., of Minneapolis, has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital 
stock, to buy, manufacture, rebuild, re- 

air, sell and act as agent or broker 
n selling machinery and supplies for 
mills, elevators and other plants or estab- 
lishments which handle grain or other 
agricultural produce. The incorporators 
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are C. A. Weaver, C. B. Outten, S. L. 
Mackey and L. C. Christy. 

Lee Kuempel, of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association, attended a hearing 
in Omaha, April 7, to protest against the 
proposed advances in coarse grain rates 
from Minneapolis to points in Texas. 
The advances were to have taken effect 
March 1, but were postponed until June 
29, pending hearings as to their reason- 
ableness. 

Based on the close, April 8, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 99c bu, No. 1 
northern 95c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 98c, No. 1 northern 95c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No, 1 dark $1.01, 
No. 1 northern 96c; in central Montana, 
No. 1 dark 89c, No. 1 northern 83c 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12 were in operation April 8: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South and 
Lincoln mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

March 31-April 5. 564,600 177,276 31 
Previous week ... 579,600 208,437 36 
BORF OOO 2. cece 561,100 304,195 54 
Two years ago... 546,000 259,350 47 
Three years ago.. 546,000 264,360 48 
Four years ago... 546,000 197,745 36 
Five years ago... 546,000 392,045 75 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 
1924 1923 1922 1921 


April 18... sseose 246,735 230,110 258,160 
April 5... 177,276 304,195 259,350 264,360 
March 29. 208,437 313,010 303,230 313,065 
March 22. 241,950 298,590 287,280 315,430 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 


sons: 
1924 1923 1922 1921 


April 12... ...... 2,856 2,570 1,485 
April 6... 1,785 750 4,270 7,905 
March 29. 2,400 1,215 2,240 9,955 
March 22. 2,614 1,714 1,070 2,005 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

March 31-April 6. 374,400 176,434 47 
Previous week ... 415,890 211,469 51 
FOF OWS cecssese 374,400 169,642 45 
Two years ago... 415,890 172,320 41 
Three years ago.. 414,690 151,460 36 
Four years ago... 424,260 145,155 34 
Five years ago... 422,310 277,270 65 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Mch, 1. 63 71,115 231,812 217,136 561 1,092 
Mch, 8. 63 71,115 239,425 213,257 2,346 4,478 
Mch, 15. 63 71,115 233,530 222,182 3,877 3,653 
Mch. 22. 63 71,115 230,833 199,325 1,388 2,432 
Mch, 29. 61 69,315 211,469 202,990 1,377 5,789 
April 5. 55 62,400 176,434 169,642 357 ... 


WHEAT 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 

No. 1 northern, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Bee 8 cccvsr $1.12% @1.27% $1.11%@1.16% 
April 3 ...... 1.12% @1.27% 1.11%@1.16% 
BOTT @ ncasee 1.11% @1.26% 1.10% @1.15% 
Ce . 2 eee 1.12% @1.27% 1.11%@1.16% 
April 7 ...... 1.11% @1.26% 1.10% @1.15% 
REOR EB wecss. 1.11% @1.27% 1.10% @1.15% 


No. 2 dark averages 2c lower than No. 1 


dark. No. 2 northern averages 2@3c lower 
than No. 1 northern. 

April May July April May July 
Be caees $1.11% $1.12% 5...... $1.11% $1.13% 
S.coses 1.11% 1.12% 7...... 1.10% 1.12% 
Srccees 1.10% 1.12% 8...... 1.10% 1.12% 


Daily ‘closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 


1 duru 
April 2 ...... $1.63% @1.11% $1.01% @1.08% 
BROTH B cece: 1.03% @1.11% 1.01% @1.08% 
Cc” 2 eee 1.03% @1.11% 1.01% @1.08% 
BBO BG occces 1.04% @1.12% 1.02% @1.09% 
Age TF wc cack 1.04% @1.12% 1.02%@1.09% 
April 8B ..cce- 1.04% @1.12% 1.02% @1.09% 


No. 2 amber averages 2c lower than No. 
1 amber. No. 2 durum averages lic lower 
than No. 1 durum, 

(Continued on page 164.) 
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KANSAS CITY 

An unexpected increase of 10,000 bbls 
in the production of Kansas City mills 
featured last week’s market in the South- 
west. The impression that deliveries of 
flour were at a minimum was general 
among millers, but this was disproved by 
the fact that none of the mills decreased 
their output substantially, while almost 
one half reflected gains from the pre- 
ceding week. The output, 101,639 bbls, is 
the largest since the first week in March. 

Despite the better production, com- 
plaints of limited shipping instructions 
are more widespread than for several 
weeks. Many past due contracts are re- 
ported, on which millers have been able 
to get little satisfaction. The amount of 
flour still remaining on mills’ books is 
considerably above normal for the sea- 
son. None of the Kansas City plants 
operated full time during the week. 

Little new business is apparent. The 
same uncertainty regarding future val- 
ues that has prevailed for several weeks 
again overhung the market, making all 
classes of trade hesitant in booking more 
than current demands. Few buyers seem 
to be giving proper recognition to the 
millfeed situation, and to the premiums 
over the future market millers are forced 
to pay for good wheat. For this reason 
many ridiculously low counter offers were 
reported. 

Some of the business booked was at 
low prices, but there was no indication 
of extensive price cutting. Quotations of 
mills were generally unchanged from the 
close of the preceding week. The firm- 
ness shown in quoting prices was usually 
given as an important factor in the light 
bookings. 

The export market continued inactive. 
Occasional inquiry from Holland result- 
ed in a few sales to that country, mostly 
at $3.75@3.80, bulk, Kansas City,. for 
first clear. The fact that this grade was 
mostly held around $4 handicapped such 
bookings. Demand from Latin Ameri- 
can markets was quiet. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kan- 
sas City, April 5: patent, $5.60@6.30; 
95 per cent, $5.25@5.70; straight, $4.95 
@5.50; first clear, $3.85@4.15; second 
clear, $3.35@3.65; low grade, $3.15@3.30. 
_— KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
March 30-April 5. 150,900 101,639 67 
Previous week ... 150,900 91,500 60 
eee BD .ccscies 132,900 113,848 83 
Two years ago.... 114,900 98,007 85 
WEVOOOEe GVOTAMO cvcccecsccveseces 69.3 
ee. BIVEUNSS ccccacceeesccecess 69.5 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity of ac- 


bbis bbis tivity 


March 30-April 5. 501,030 276,386 55 


Previous week ... 506,430 288,829 56 
WOOP GOO occcccce 518,430 269,011 61 
Two years ago... 487,410 292,710 60 
MONOTONE GUOTRMO cc ccvccciceceses 68.2 
ET DES b.wt cb08eeee ences 69.6 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 19,540 bbls last week, 20,399 in the 
previous week, 12,344 a year ago and 
10,828 two years ago. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour in the week ending April 
5, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller by about 80 mills of the South- 
west, represented 41 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 40 per cent the previous 


week and 51 per cent in the week ending 
March 22. 
8T. JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
March 30-April 5 .......... 27,920 59 
Previous week .... voce Seen jl 
Se DD as Ssavccsidsvsnsss Ee 50 
Two years ago . 23,360 49 


CASH GRAIN 

Quotations of April 5: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.02@1.23, No. 2 $1@1.22, No. 3 
98c@$1.20, No. 4 94c@$1.19; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.10@1.11, No. 2 $1.08@1.10, No. 
3 $1.06@1.08, No. 4 99¢@$1.05. 

White corn, No. 2 76c, No. 3 7444@7T5c, 
No. 4 724%,@74c; yellow corn, No. 2 77% 
@i78c, No. 3 76@76%c, No. 4 7T4@7T5c; 
mixed corn, No, 2 744%,@75%c, No. 3 73 
@i3%ec, No. 4 714% @72'c. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 5, with comparisons: 


-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 6,825 138,975 98,150 103,675 
Wheat, bus.. 167,400 549,450 535,950 743,850 
Corn, bus.... 138,750 167,500 355,000 132,500 
Oats, bus.... 139,400 17,000 117,000 113,000 
ee, DUicecs cesar 2,200 11,000 ..... 
Barley, bus.. 7,500 12,000 24,700 19,500 
Bran, tons... 320 760 4,340 6,160 
Hay, tons.... 6,024 6,540 3,144 1,188 


MILLFEED 


Slightly better demand for bran from 
near-by territory held the price for that 
product unchanged during the week end- 
ing April 5. Sales were in mixed cars 
with flour, principally, top prices being 
around $24@24.50. Car lots of straight 
bran sold as low as $23, although such 
sales were few. The general range of 
prices was $23.50@24. Offerings were 
light, and this was an important factor 
in holding prices at current levels. 

No millfeed could be worked to dis- 
tributing centers east of Kansas City, in- 
asmuch as southwestern quotations were 
$3@3.50 higher than competitive markets. 

Shorts displayed weakness, brown fall- 
ing to a level with bran. Gray shorts 
sold at only a slight premium over other 
millfeeds. 

Quotations of April 5, sacked, per ton: 
bran, $23.50@24; brown shorts, $23.50@ 
24; gray shorts, $25. 


MILLERS’ HEADQUARTERS AT CLUB 


Owing to the fact that several large 
conventions are scheduled to be held in 
Kansas City the week of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League annual meeting, the 
latter organization will not only hold its 
sessions in the Kansas City Athletic Club, 
but many of those attending will live 
there instead of at hotels. 

C. V. Topping, secretary, Kansas City, 
has already received a number of reser- 
vations for rooms at the club. The meet- 
ing will start early the morning of 
April 23, 


CALLS MEETING OF EXPORTERS 


A meeting of the export committee and 
all exporting millers of the Southwest 
will precede the annual gathering of the 
members of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League this year. The exporters’ con- 
ference will be held in Kansas City the 
afternoon of April 22, on the fifth floor 
of the new Kansas City Athletic Club. 
The regular meeting of the league will 
start the following’ morning on the roof 
garden of the same building. 

The president and the director-manager 
of the American Manufacturers’ Foreign 
Credit Underwriters will be present at 
the gathering of exporters, according to 
a letter from H. D. Yoder, chairman of 
the export committee of the league, to C. 
V. Topping, secretary. A report will 
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be arranged at the preliminary meeting, 
which will be presented to the larger 
assembly the next day. 

Mr. Yoder was in New York last week, 
attending a meeting of the American 
Manufacturers’ Foreign Credit Under- 
writers. 


MILL WINS CONTRACT CASE 


In the autumn of 1919, Oliver Wyatt, 
Springfield, Mo., wrote to the oerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, about 
a purchase of several cars of feed. The 
mill filled out a sales contract, with price 
and terms in full, and sent it to him for 
signature. It was not returned, and the 
Goerz company did not book the business. 

It heard nothing further in the matter 
until the following March, when Wyatt 
demanded shipment. The time of deliv- 
ery in the contemplated, but never for- 
mally concluded, order was past, and the 
mill replied to the demand that Wyatt 
had no feed coming to him. 

Wyatt filed suit, which has just been 
decided in the district court at Newton. 
The court, Judge W. G. Fairchild, finds 
for the Goerz company, and renders the 
following opinion: 

“As to damages claimed on the second 
count, I have carefully read the brief of 
plaintiff's counsel and I cannot agree 
with him as to there ever having been 
a contract in the first instance. 

“There is no question as to the law 
cited where there had been a contract, 
but in this case I do not think the let- 
ters constitute a contract. In fact the 
first letter was, in my judgment, simply 
a proposal, and was so treated by the 
defendant, as the contract itself was then 
prepared and sent to the plaintiff for 
execution and return, and never having 
been executed and returned, there never 
was a contract. It is one of those cases 
where the minds of the parties never 
met in an understanding that there was 
a contract or binding obligation on both 
sides. 

“The letter of the defendant acknowl- 
edging the receipt of the order is, in my 
judgment, conclusive that it was accept- 
ed merely as a proposal or offer to pur- 
chase, upon the strength of which a pro- 
posed contract was prepared and sent 
to the plaintiff for execution and return, 
which execution and return the plaintiff 
absolutely failed in doing, and without 
which there is no question that the mere 
offer as made by plaintiff created no lia- 
bility upon it until the further act of 
the defendant, and the further act of the 
defendant required affirmative action on 
the part of the plaintiff to constitute a 
contract, which was never done. 

“Therefore I necessarily find for the 
defendant on the second count.” 

Motion for new trial was considered 
and overruled. 


GUTHRIE MILL TO BE SOLD 


The flour mill at Guthrie, Okla., which 
has been in the hands of the Oklahoma 
state banking department since the fail- 
ure of the Gresham Flour Mills Co., and 
the Oklahoma State Bank, of Guthrie, 
two years ago, is to be sold at public 
auction April 23. 

When the Gresham company became 
involved in financial difficulties it took 
down with it the Oklahoma State Bank. 
Efforts of the bank board to dispose of 
the property have been unavailing, and 
it has finally been decided to sell it to 
the highest bidder. Although it repre- 
sents an investment of $200,000 or $300,- 
000, the minimum limit bid has been 
fixed at $15,000. 


H. V. NYE TO KANSAS COMPANY 


Horatio V. Nye, formerly general 
manager Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, has become associated with the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, as 
manager of the company’s Kansas City 
plants. Mr. Nye, since the termination 
of his connection with the Weber com- 
pany early in the winter, has been visit- 
ing at his old home in Vermont. Mrs. 
Nye, who is in Virginia, will join him in 
Kansas City shortly. 

NOTES 


Harvey J. Owen, vice president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, has re- 
turned from a trip to eastern markets. 

F. G. Atkinson, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was here April 
4-5 on his way home from a vacation in 
southern California. 
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N. Sowden, vice president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Nansas, re- 
turned late in the week from Florida. 
where he has been since early in January. 


C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
has returned from a several weeks’ visit 
among his company’s customers in the 
East. 

J. M. Blair, secretary and treasurer 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., mo- 
tored to Kansas City last week for se\ 
eral days’ visit. He was accompanied 
by Mrs. Blair. 

J. F. Baldwin, who recently becan: 
connected with the Arkansas City (Kan 
sas) Milling Co, and has been engage: 
principally in field work, has been pro 
moted to sales manager. 

Mills at Galveston, Texas, are shippin 
in Pacific Coast wheat from Portland « 
5c bu under the Kansas City basis, a 
cording to a local grain dealer who 1 
cently returned from Texas. 


John A. Whitehurst, president Okla 
homa state board of agriculture, was las: 
week acquitted by the senate court © 
impeachment on all nine articles co: 
tained in the impeachment charges. 


W. K. Montfort, Jr., Louisville, K) 
has resigned from the Larabee Flou 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, and i 
now connected with the Stanard-Tilto: 
Milling Co., St. Louis. He will continu 
to live in Louisville. 


N. M. Vilm, formerly engaged in mill 
ing at Wichita and other points in the 
Southwest, but recently engaged in farm- 
ing, has been engaged by the Prinz & 
Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, as its south- 
western representative. He will make his 
headquarters at Wichita for the present. 

All records for heavy snowfall in Kan- 
sas were broken in March, which had 25 
per cent more snow than any other month 
since the state weather record was begun 
37 years ago, according to the monthly 
report of the state weather bureau. To- 
tal snowfall ranged from one to two feet 
in all except the eastern part. 

G. T. Williams, in charge of eastern 
sales for the Red Star Milling Co. 
Wichita, Kansas, has resigned to be 
come associated with the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City. Mr. 
Williams will have charge of the south- 
eastern trade territory, dividing his time 
between office and field work. 

B. W. Unge, connected with the ex- 
port department of the Topeka (Kan- 
sas). Flour Mills Co., has resigned and 
is available for another connection. Mr. 
Unge is a university man, and formerly 
was connected with exporting concerns 
of his native country, Sweden. He writes 
several languages, and is well indorsed 
by the officers of the Topeka company. 

E. H. Hogueland, Topeka, Kansas, 
commerce counsel Southwestern Millers’ 
League, spent part of last week in Kan- 
sas City, gathering information to be 
included in the brief of the recent case 
in which the league attacked the rate 
structure on flour shipments to Central 
Freight Association territory. The briefs 
will be filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Washington, May 1. 


A hearing on charges alleging that 
Omaha shippers of grain and grain prod- 
ucts to Texas points have an unfair ad- 
vantage over the Kansas City market 
was held in Omaha, April 7, before Ex- 
aminer Disque, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. W. R. Scott, trans- 
portation commissioner of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, and R. A. Jean- 
neret, vice chairman of the transporta- 
tion committee, represented Kansas City 
shippers. 

Frank T. O’Neal, Holland-O’Neal Mill- 
ing Co., Springfield, Mo., E. W. Kidder, 
Morrow-Kidder Milling Co., Carthage, 
Mo., W. B. Dunwoody, Brand-Dunwoody 
Milling Co., Joplin, Mo., and Walter 
Eisenmayer, Eisenmayer Milling Co., 
Springfield, Mo., spent part of last week 
in Kansas City, conferring with C. V. 
Topping, secretary Southwestern Millers’ 
League, on rate matters. It is thought 
probable that an attempt will be made 
to correct certain alleged discrepancies 
in the rate structure on flour shipments 
from Missouri mills to southeastern ter- 
ritory. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City, attended 
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the meeting of railroads and traffic rep- 
resentatives of mills, held in Louisville, 
Ky., last week, to discuss a proposed ad- 
vance of 6c per 100 Ibs on flour ship- 
ments moving to Carolina territory 
through Memphis. The Southwestern 
Millers’ League had previously filed an 
objection to the higher rate with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. No de- 
cision was reached at the meeting, but 
Mr. Topping said he expected the carri- 
ers would withdraw their tariff quoting 
the higher rate, inasmuch as it was 
brought out at the meeting that certain 
of them would be forced to absorb the 
increase in order to meet competition of 
lines operating through the Cairo gate- 


way. 





WICHITA 


Demand from almost every quarter 
last week was very light. Big jobbers 
ecmed to be pretty well stocked. Back 
in the coal mining districts in the East, 
yhich are the largest distributing fields 
for the small package trade, the men 

e been idle, working only two or three 
deys during the week in some places, 

ich made the sales of flour fall off, 
especially in West Virginia, and parts 

¢ Ohio and Pennsylvania. Shipping di- 
‘ctions were slow. 

Cash premiums were still very high, 
ith good demand for milling wheat. 
Receipts from country points were the 
ghtest in the history of this market for 
many years. Unsatisfactory roads and 
pring work explain the light farmer de- 
iveries. Prices were about unchanged 
for the week, with demand principally 
from outside mill sources. Local mills 

nerally reported ample stocks. 

Export business was very light. It 
as difficult to do business, as the ideas 
f importers were quite low, due prob- 
oly to the fact that they carried heavy 
tocks and were more attentive to the 
options than to the cash market. There 
was nothing that would indicate any bet- 
ter business in the near future. 

Demand for bran continued good, with 
prices in mixed cars with flour on bran, 
inill-run and shorts, April 4, as follows: 
bran, $26@27; shorts, $31@32; mill-run, 
$28@29. Bran in straight cars, $26; 
shorts, $28@30; gray shorts, $30. 

Flour prices, basis 98-lb cottons, Kan- 
sas City basis, ranged as follows: hard 
winter wheat short patent, $6.50@6.60 
bbl; straight, $6@6.10; clears, $4.50@ 
5.20; low grades, $3.25@4. 

Receipts were 63 cars wheat, 27 cars 
corn and 10 cars oats, compared with 
143 cars wheat and 7 cars corn the pre- 
vious week, 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 30-April 5... 64,620 35,053 54 

Previous week ..... 64,620 34,205 2 

FOOP Ge cccevisres 64,620 31,927 49 

Two years ago..... 64,620 30,921 47 
NOTES 


Mr. and Mrs. L, R. Hurd will leave in 
about 10 days for California, and will 
be away a month. 

_H. C. Underhill, western representa- 
tive of the Kansas Milling Co., was in 
Wichita last week. 

The Kansas Milling Co. bowling team 
defeated the Traffic Club team two out 
of three games on April 1. 

Paul Stauffer, Columbus, Kansas, Okla- 

homa representative of the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., was here last week. 
; D. P. Lorenz, assistant sales manager 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
has purchased the Wichita Board of 
Trade membership of Roy C. Smith. 

F. J. Shubert, general freight agent 
Rock Island, and R, G. Merrick, general 
freight agent Santa Fe, were in Wichita 
last Thursday conferring with millers 
and grain men. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager Kansas 
Milling Co., and G. M. Lowry, secretary 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. attended a 
meeting of Kansas millowners and man- 
agers at Abilene on April 4. 

E, Byers, who has represented the Kan- 
Sas ‘| Co. in Texas for many years, 
was in Wichita on April 2. he has 
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been residing in Trinidad, Colo., but 
moved to Winfield last week. 

John Moore, son of J. H. Moore, presi- 
dent Wichita Flour Mills Co., is spend- 
ing his Easter vacation from an eastern 
school with his father, and aunt and 
uncle, Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Lowry. 

Miss Ethel Hewey, domestic science 
expert with the branches of the Red Star 
Milling Co., has returned from Jackson- 
ville, Fla., where she has been doing some 
advertising work under B. G. Estill, man- 
ager of that branch. 

D. L. Mullen, traffic manager Kansas 
Milling Co., attended a hearing, on April 
2, in Louisville, on the proposal of the 
railroads to increase rates on grain and 
grain products to the Southeast from 
Ohio and Mississippi river crossings. 
From Louisville Mr. Mullen and P. L. 
McGue, division freight agent of the 
Rock Island, as delegates from the 
Wichita Traffic Club, attended the na- 
tional convention of the Associated Traf- 
fic Clubs of America at Detroit. 


SALINA 

Flour demand was reported only fair 
last week, with shipping directions little 
improved. Flour production decreased 
still further, reaching the lowest point 
for several months. Practically no wheat 
was moving, storms in this territory hav- 
ing made roads difficult for hauling wheat 
to market. Prices remained steady at 
the previous week’s quotations. Flour, 
cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City, is quoted: 
fancy short patent, $6@6.40 bbl; 95 per 
cent, $5.70@5.90; straight grade, $5.50@ 
5.60. 

Feed demand was brisk, there being an 
especially good demand for gray shorts. 
Quotations, mixed cars, basis Kansas 
City: bran, $1.25@1.30 per 100 lbs; mill- 
run, $1.30@1.35; gray shorts, $1.30@1.40. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
March 27-April 3 ......... 13,983 35 
Previous Week ...cccccecss 35,300 38 


Grain inspections at the Salina station 
of the state grain inspection department 
last week: wheat, 36 cars; corn, 45; oats, 
6; kafir, 1; seed, 5. 

NOTES 

H. C. Vogtel, assistant sales manager 
for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is 
spending this week in New Ulm, Minn., 
his former home, on business. 

H. L. Williamson, vice president in 
charge of sales for the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., has returned from an ex- 
tended business trip to Louisiana and 
Alabama, 


OMAHA 

Dullness continued to feature the flour 
trade last week. Millers said shipping 
directions had been coming along mod- 
erately well. 

Prices to lot buyers were down another 
10c bbl. Straight flour in 98-lb cottons, 
Omaha, in carloads, was quoted at $5@ 
5.20, 95 per cent at $5.20@5.40, and pat- 
ent at $5.40@6. No changes were re- 
ported in on l.c.l. The bulk of the offer- 
ings ranged $6@6.20 in 48-lb sacks. Mill- 
feed was not quite so strong. Bran in 
carloads, Omaha, was selling at $23.50@ 
24 ton, and shorts at about $25. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

March 30-April 5... 24,900 19,608 78 
Previous week ..... 24,900 13,072 52 
BOOP GHD scacsecoce 23,100 18,954 82 
Two years ago..... 18,900 20,328 107 


Officers and directors of the Nebraska 
Millers’ Association held a meeting at 
Lincoln last week. Those who attended 
were the secretary of the association, J. 
N. Campbell, of Omaha, and Messrs. 
Aller, Dickinson, Ashburn, Johnson, 
Dinsmore, Emerson and Jacobson. 

The informal discussion disclosed that, 
while milling conditions were still bad, 
they were decidedly better than a year 
a le 
eeThe inability of the millers to stand 
the’ strain of continued demoralization,” 


said Mr. Campbell, “and their pride in 
achieving a release from unsound busi- 
ness practices, are active agencies slowly 
working to restore us to a normal basis. 
The hazards of the credit business, or 
collections, are of increasing concern, and 
it is necessary to observe greater pre- 
caution about this matter if we are to 
avoid losses.” 
Leicn Leste. 


ATCHISON 


Last week was an unusually poor one 
for flour sales. The total booking would 
hardly total 40 per cent of capacity. 
While inquiry was good early in the week, 
the advance in the market completely 
stopped all chances of business, as buy- 
ers are not friendly to any advance, with 
their present needs well taken care of. 

Shipping directions were very slow. 
While the production figures do not re- 
flect it, as Atchison mills turned out a 
total of 23,040 bbls last week, yet at 
least two of the mills found it difficult 
to keep running. 

A few export sales were reported, and 
a small decline in wheat prices or an 
advance in feed would create some sales 
of substantial volume. 

Feed was unchanged. Bran sold freely 
for $24 ton, Missouri River points, and 
shorts at $26@27. 

Short patent hard wheat flour sold at 
$5.65@5.90 bbl, and straight grades at 
$5.30@5.50, basis cotton 98's, Missouri 
River points; short patent soft wheat 
flour $6@6.40, and straight grades $5.50 
@5.75, same basis. 


OKLAHOMA 

With a difference in Oklahoma of 8@ 
10c between prices of cash and option 
wheat, a premium said to have been 
brought about by millers bidding against 
one another, some representative millers 
of the state refrained from seeking new 
business, and at the same time passed 
through one of the dullest weeks of the 
season in domestic trade. Flour buyers 
remained aloof, some of them guided by 
the belief that prices were too high, in 
view of the option quotations; whereas, 
as a matter of fact, some millers con- 
templated increasing their prices to over- 
come the heavy premiums on wheat. 
There were, however, no important 
changes made either in prices of flour 
or millfeeds. 

Shipping instructions were satisfac- 
tory, and millers reported no trouble in 
filling contracts. Domestic business con- 
tinued affected by precipitation and con- 
sequent bad roads. Exports of flour were 
dull, corresponding, so far as some mill- 
ers were concerned, to the export move- 
ment of wheat from this territory. 


NOTES 

The H. T. Milling Co., Picher, Okla., 
has been granted a state charter. The 
capital stock is $90,000, and the incor- 
porators A. E. Bendclari, D. C. McKal- 
lor and C. C. Niday, all of Picher. 

The Blytheville (Ark.) Chamber of 
Commerce has adopted a resolution urg- 
ing R. E. L. Wilson, president of the 
Wilson (Ark.) Milling Co., to become a 
candidate for governor of that state. 

The wholesale flour and feed business 
of the Fayetteville (Ark.) Mercantile 
Co., owned principally by J. H. Phipps, 
of the Phipps Lumber Co., was sold re- 
cently to the Fulbright estate of that 
place. 

T. P. Duncan, Wichita Falls, general 
manager Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
has been re-elected vice chairman and a 
director of the southwestern regional ad- 
visory board of the American Railway 
Association, as representative of the 
grain and grain products division. The 
annual meeting was held in Dallas. 

The Oklahoma Millers’ League has sent 
a resolution of protest to President 
Coolidge and Oklahoma members of Con- 
gress against the President’s 50 per cent 
reduction in the duty on millfeeds. The 
resolution was prepared by a committee 
consisting of T. C. Thatcher and George 
Grogan, Oklahoma City, and Karl E. 
Humphrey, El Reno. 

A March report of export grain ship- 
ments from Galveston shows a single 
shipment of 40,000 bus wheat. In March, 
1923, the total of shipments was 646,000 
bus. Port officials say the heavy decline 
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is due to Canadian wheat going in large 
quantities to foreign markets. It is said 
that this 40,000-bu shipment was the 
first in grain from Galveston in four 
months. 

Alleging a breach of contract in a 
shipment of flour in 1921, Van den Bergh 
Bros., Rotterdam, Holland, recently ob- 
tained a judgment for $6,779 against the 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas. Suit was brought for 
$15,000. The concern charged that, by 
reason of a delay in the flour shipment, 
it was unable to make deliveries to its 
customers in Holland. 


STERLING CALCULATOR 
COMPILED FOR MILLERS 


The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation is distributing at cost a “Sterling 
Calculator” compiled for the use of the 
milling industry of Canada. It is a tab- 
ulated reference book for calculating 
the price of flour per 280 lbs in sterling, 
at any specified rate of exchange, based 
on the price per 196 lbs in Canadian 
currency. 

Use of this handbook, which is neatly 
printed and durably bound, insures ab- 
solute accuracy in figuring United King- 
dom prices in sterling. It can be used 
as a quick check on incoming cables for 
counter offers. In size it is convenient 
for carrying in the pocket at all times 
for quick reference. Its tables can be 
applied to corn flour, rolled oats and 
oatmeal, in addition to wheat flour, by 
simply figuring out the Canadian price 
per 196 lbs and applying it to the cal- 
culator. 

The handbook is obviously as valuable 
to United States millers and exporters 
as to the Canadian trade, and through 
the courtesy of the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association it is made available, 
not only to Canadian but to United 
States millers and exporters. 

Copies of the book may be had, at 
$10 each, from the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association, Coristine Building, 
Montreal, Quebec, or from The North- 
western Miller, 118 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or any of The North- 
western Miller’s branch offices. 








GRAIN ELEVATORS TO BE 
ERECTED AT MOBILE IF 
SHIPPERS WILL USE THEM 

Mositt, Ata.—Grain elevators will be 
built at Mobile if the shippers will agree 
to use them to such an extent as to 
make the investment a self-sustaining 
proposition, and General William L. Si- 
bert, in charge of port improvements be- 
ing planned by the state, invites the 
views of grain dealers on this subject. 

Plans for the construction of the $10,- 
000,000 port terminals by and for the 
state of Alabama have progressed to the 
point where special units of construction 
are being given serious consideration, 
and General Sibert, president and chief 
engineer of the state docks commission, 
intends to leave nothing to chance that 
can be determined in advance. 

There is one small grain elevator at 
Mobile, owned by the Mobile & Ohio 
Railway, but its storage capacity, 225,000 
bus, is not sufficient to attract grain 
cargoes to the port for export. It has 
only served to show the inutility of small 
elevators for shipside delivery of grain, 
though it is well equipped for moving 
grain from cars to ship. 

The state docks commission, which is 
located at Mobile, will welcome sugges- 
tions as to the construction and probable 
future use of any special facilities for 
handling grain or grain products, and it 
may ‘prove expedient to make contracts 
with prospective exporters through Mo- 
bile, in advance of the construction of 
such special units as they may require, 
it is stated at headquarters here. 

It now is practically a settled fact 
that the new state terminals will be 
built on the river front, immediately 
north of the present improved frontage. 
This will require the removal of the 
Louisville & Nashville main line track 
about 1,500 feet west of its present loca- 
tion, along a distance of about 10,000 
feet. The railroads have given encour- 
aging evidence of co-operation with the 
state docks builders, according to a 
statement made by General Sibert to 
the “Hoover Trade Aides,’ on tour of 
the South for the Department of Com- 
merce this week. J. O, Forsytu. 
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CHICAGO 

There was little change in local condi- 
tions last week. Buyers lacked confi- 
dence, as the wheat and flour markets 
went in opposite directions. They can- 
not understand why flour prices should 
not go lower, when the wheat market is 
declining. The average buyer feels that 
the break in wheat should be reflected in 
flour, and that he should be able to 
buy at a much lower level. 

There is a wide range in quotations 
in this market. Buyers avoid the cheap- 
er offerings, as they are somewhat doubt- 
ful as to the quality, while the better 
known brands of flour are passed up 
because the mills continue to ask a fair 
price for their goods, and refuse to en- 
tertain counter offers. 

Spring wheat mill representatives com- 
plained about a slow demand last week. 
Some sales of well-known brands for 
immediate shipment were reported, but 
mainly in small lots, and buyers showed 
no disposition to book ahead. Specifi- 
cations came in rather freely. 

Occasional fair-sized orders of hard 
winters were reported, but these were 
the exception. However, one broker re- 
ported a sale of 5,000 bbls to a baker 
for 60 days’ shipment. 

Soft wheat flours were much like 
springs, and there was little activity no- 
ticeable. Mills in Missouri and southern 
Illinois kept their prices at firm levels, 
but some in the central states seemed 
willing to cut values to get business. 
Cheap prices, however, were no stimu- 
lant, and sales were few. Pacific Coast 
mills again offered soft wheat flour 
around $4.80 bbl for a standard patent, 
but buyers would not take hold, 

Rye flour was quiet, and transactions 
were few and small. Sales so far in 
April have been much below last month, 
although some buyers are beginning to 
show more interest, and a few jobbers 
are dickering on future business. The 
local output totaled 2,000 bbls, the light- 
est for some time, and compares with 
5,000 during the preceding week. White 
was quoted at $3.60@3.85 bbl, medium 
at $3.35@3.60, and dark at $3.15@3.35. 

Mills advanced prices some last week 
on semolinas. Buyers were not in the 
market, and sales were scattered, with 
only occasional cars disposed of for im- 
mediate shipment. The trade does not 
take kindly to prices for future ship- 
ment, and although most macaroni man- 
ufacturers have cleaned up their old 
contracts, they will not cover future re- 
quirements. No. 2 semolina was quoted 
at 3% @3%c lb, bulk; fancy durum pat- 
ent, 34@8%c; No. 3 semolina, 3%@ 
3%c; fancy durum straight, 2%@3c. 
Durum clears were held at $8@3.40 bbl, 
bulk. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: spring top patent $5.90@6.40 
bbl, standard patent $5.50@6.20, first 
clear $4.30@4.90, second clear $8.20@ 
3.75; hard winter short patent $5.30@5.85, 
95 per cent patent $4.80@5.40, straight 
$4.65@5, first clear $4.25@4.65; soft 
winter short patent $4.90@5.30, standard 
patent $4.70@5.10, straight $4.50@4.80, 
first clear $4.10@4.40. 


MILLFEED 


A continued light output, with conse- 
quent limited offerings, resulted in a 
slightly firmer undertone to the market. 
Prices showed little om but some 

to 


resellers were more incline bring up 
asking levels. Demand, however, did 
not show any material improvement. 


Mixers were again out of the market, 
although there was perhaps more single 
car lot buying than during previous 
weeks. This was reflected in transit of- 
ferings, which are now pretty well 
cleaned up. Eastern inquiry has been 
extremely light, attributed in the main 
to the lowering of the tariff. Mixed 


feed business has not been very active. 
Some manufacturers have lowered their 
prices, but this did not stimulate buying 
to any extent. 

Spring bran was quoted at $22.50@ 
23.50 ton, hard winter bran $26.75@27, 
soft winter bran $26.75@27, standard 
middlings $22.50@23.50, flour middlings 
$25.50@27.50, and red dog $30@34. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

March 30-April 5... 40,000 33,000 82 
Previous week ..... 40,000 36,000 90 
2. ae 40,000 21,000 52 
Two years ago..... 40,000 15,000 38 


CASH WHEAT 


Light offerings and good milling de- 
mand resulted in a strong cash market 
locally. Cash prices were firmer than 
the options, and premiums kept pace 
with the advance. Receipts of wheat 
totaled 64 cars, against 75 the previous 
week, and 240 a year ago. Millers were 
unable to fill their requirements from 
arrivals, and bought considerable out of 
store. There was a steady demand for 
hard winters, both local and outside mills 
being in the market for the better grades. 
Sales for shipment, the best for some 
time, totaled 441,000 bus. It was esti- 
mated that over 300,000 bus wheat were 
transferred from private to public ele- 
vators for delivery purposes. Red 
wheats were also active, and about 50,000 
bus were worked here daily. Local mills 
and elevators took on supplies, and about 
150,000 bus went to outside milling com- 
panies. Only a few cars of spring were 
received last week, but these sold at high 
premiums. One car No. 2 dark northern 
sold on Friday at 20c over May, and 
one on Saturday at 19c over. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 2@Sc 
over May, No. 2 red 1@9c over, No. 3 
red May price to lc over; No. 1 hard 
4@10c over, No. 2 hard 2@10c over, 
No. 3 hard May price to lc over; No. 
1 dark northern 18@20c over, No. 2 
dark 10@16c over, No. 1 northern 5@15c 
over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.08%@ 
1.04% bu, No. 2 red $1.02% @1.08%, No. 
3 red $1.01%@1.02%; No. 1 hard $1.05% 
@1.11%, No. 2 hard $1.08%@1.11%, No. 
3 hard $1.01% @1.08%; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.14%@1.21%, No. 2 dark $1.11% 
@1.17%, No. 1 northern $1.06% @1.16%. 

Daily closing prices of May, July and 
September wheat at Chicago: 


May July Sept 
March 39 ....... $1.01% $1.02% $1.03% 
eS: eae 1.02% 1.03% 04% 
3 are 1.01% 1.03% 1.04% 
Be © 60005608 1.02% 1.03% 1.04% 
BOTT B ccccccvce 1.02% 1.03% 1.04% 
Bee S ve ctavens 1.01% 1.03% 1.04% 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn was firmer, and the light offer- 
ings met with a steady demand. In- 
dustries were the chief takers. Sales for 
shipment totaled 300,000 bus. Receipts 
were 345 cars, against 606 the precedin 
week, and 876 a year ago. No. 2 mix 
was quoted at 8lc bu, No. 3 mixed 79c, 
No. 4 mixed 774% @78c, No. 5 mixed 77c; 
No. 3 yellow 79% @82c, No. 4 yellow 
T74%@i9%, No. 5 yellow 76%@77%c; 
No. 4 white 78c, No. 5 white 77c. 

There was a fair milling demand for 
rye, and premiums made a slight gain 
for the week. The light receipts caused 
a firmer tone; only 10 cars were received 
here, against 36 the previous week, and 
166 a year ago, No. 2 was quoted around 
66@66%c bu. 

CORN PRODUCTS 

Not much change was noted in market 

conditions. Prices were a little firmer, 


but buying was about the same as during 
the previous few weeks. The trade is 


oe on its we Ss requirements, with 
very little bookin ad reported. Corn 
flour was quot at $2@2.05 per 100 
lbs, white and yellow granulated corn 
meal $2@2.05, white and yellow cream 
meal $2@2.05, pearl and granulated hom- 
iny $2@2.05, oatmeal $8, jute, car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.81 per 
90-lb sack. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended April 5, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 
-Receipts—, --Shipments— 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis..... 192 353 146 288 
Wheat, bus.... 166 459 290 307 
Corn, bus...... 724 1,486 546 844 
Oats, bus...... 802 1,291 940 947 
Rye, bus....... 14 203 10 14 
Barley, bus.... 154 194 50 78 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


The linseed market was easier, and 
both resellers and crushers reduced prices 
somewhat. Demand, however, continued 
quiet, with only scattered buying of sin- 
gle car lots. Buyers, as a whole, seem 
to be marking time, and make purchases 
only as needed. Oil meal was quoted at 
$37.50@89.50 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 


CHICAGO GOLD MEDAL BRANCH 


The April issue of the Eventually 
News, the Washburn-Crosby Co.’s house 
organ, was devoted chiefly to the com- 
pany’s Chic office, and gave some 
very interesting facts concerning this 
branch since it was opened in 1888. 
Colonel A. B. Martin, a director, first 
established a corresponding center in 
that year, from which were worked IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Indiana and Michigan. Mr. 
Martin was succeeded by W. H. Jones, 
and among those who have been in 
charge of the Chicago branch are P. D. 
Hickey, C. W. Dilworth, H. R. Mc- 
Laughlin and L, F. Eaton, who is now 
manager of the local headquarters. 

According to the Eventually News the 
Chicago branch is the largest office in 
volume of domestic business. H. B. 
Smith is Chicago sales manager, and is 
assisted in the direction of sales work 
in this territory by George C. Mariner, 
H. L. Brainerd and W. W. Kirk. 


OPPOSE REMEDIAL LEGISLATION 

At a meeting of the Chicago Flour 
Club, held the evening of April 3 at the 
Hotel Atlantic, resolutions were passed 
scoring the McNary-Haugen bill and 
asking the House committee on merchant 
marine and fisheries to consider favor- 
ably the Newton amendment to section 
28 of the Jones act. 

P. P. Croarkin introduced the resolu- 
tion regarding the McNary-Haugen Dill, 
which was unanimously passed. In it 
this statement was contained: “We feel 
that it is not the province of the United 
States government to engage in any 
business which is now properly conduct- 
ed by private enterprise. The proposal 
in the bill to export our surplus wheat 
at world prices, while maintaining a 
higher basis of price for domestic con- 
sumption, would ruin our export flour 
trade and penalize American consumers 
in favor of foreign consumers. The pro- 
posal to make part payment for grain in 
scrip would invite speculation in the 
scrip when issued, and ultimately result 
in loss to the wheat farmer. urther, 
we are convinced that the cost of mar- 
keting crops would be greater than un- 
der the present well-organized system.” 

The resolution on the Newton amend- 
ment was passed by a unanimous vote. 
The secretary was instructed to notif 
President Mears, of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs, of this action, and 
to suggest that, if advisable, other flour 
clubs be asked to take similar steps. 

The secretary was also asked to in- 
form President Mears of the hearings 
to be held at Chicago and St. Louis on 
the proposed increase in minimum 
weights and to request that the National 
Federated Flour Clubs should be repre- 
sented at these hearings. 

The chairman of the contract commit- 
tee of the national body gave an infor- 
mal report as to its activities. He de- 
scribed the work that had been done 
since the national association had adopt- 
ed its uniform contract in 1919, and re- 
gretted that the flour club’s contract 
committee had been unable to get the 
contract committee of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation to hold a joint meet- 
ing. A motion was passed indorsing and 
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approving the work of the contract 
committee. 

The speaker of the evening was John 
A. Carroll, president Hyde Park State 
Bank, Chicago, who gave a very inter 
esting talk on financial matters. Am- 
brose Wyrick, a well-known tenor, ren- 
dered a number of selections, which were 
thoroughly enjoyed. He was acccom 
panied by P. Cowan, flour broker. Th 
dinner meeting was one of the best ai 
tended in months, and those present in 
cluded W. S. Johnson, J. A. Carroll, ‘ 
J. Harper, N. K. Reese, A. Wyric! 
Phelps Cowan, Manley Ross, E. G. Dah 
John Benes, George Hohenadel, Davi: 
Vaughn, Fred A. Larsen, G. Bauch), 
H. Korzeniewski, J. J. Kelly, R. Ma 
strom, H. W. Vinton, H. J. Reese, W. . 
Junker, M. L. Reese, J. E. Bacon, S§. | 
Werner, G. C. Mariner, C. C. Antho:,. 
J. W. Eckhart, Walter Kunz, P. }: 
Croarkin, V. J. Petersen, W. A. Kun,, 
J. A. Armbruster, F.~W. Seyfarth, | 
W. Colquhoun, E. A. Robinson, N. Ree: 


NOTES 
Harold Ream, of the L. V. Orsing: + 
bakery, La Salle, Ill., spent a few da: 


' last week in Chicago. 


G. A. Amendt, Amendt Milling C. . 
Monroe, Mich., was a recent visitor 
Federation headquarters. 


Carl G. Wehmann, of H. Wehmann 
Co., millfeed, Minneapolis, called on tl, 
feed trade here last week. 


A. C. Madsen, manager Jackson Mil! 
ing Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., was ; 
recent visitor in this market. 

A. R. Sasse, chief chemist Southwest 
ern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, vis 
— the company’s local offices en rout: 
east. 


P. M. Marshall, vice president Mills of 
Albert Lea, Inc., Minneapolis, called on 
his Chicago representative, E. F. Hale, 
recently. 

J. S. Stone, Chicago manager North 
western Consolidated Milling Co., Minne 
apolis, was confined to his home last 
week by illness. 


Roy Purchase, of the Commander 
Flour Co., Philadelphia, passed throug): 
Chicago on April 5 en route to Minne 
apolis for a short visit. 

G. Fleischmann and W. T. Harding, 
of the American Flour Corporation, New 
York, stopped in Chicago last week on 
their way to the Northwest. 


The B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chica- 
ie is having built steel storage tanks 

or coal and ashes, and also is installing 
coal and ash handling equipment. 

A. QO. Mason, of the Chicago wheat 
department of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., has returned from a four months’ 
trip to Havana and a number of southern 
points. 

J. G. Faulkner, Harrisburg, Pa., rep- 
resentative of the King Midas Milling 
Co., stopped off in Chicago on his way 
back from a visit to headquarters at 
Minneapolis. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., was a recent 
caller at the Chicago office of his com- 
pany. He was returning to Kansas City 
from an eastern trip. 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses 
in Chicago, according to F, C. Sickinger, 
chief flour inspector, were on April 1, 
1924, 29,200 bbls, compared with 30,500 
on March 1, and 30,000 on April 1, 1923. 

B. C. Williams, of the La Fayette 
(Ind.) Milling Co., spent several days 
visiting the trade in Chicago last week. 
Mr. Williams was busy receiving con- 
gratulations, a 944-lb boy being born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams on March 27. 


MILWAUKEE 

Bare necessities apparently governed 
flour purchasing during the past week, 
for practically a!l business was in small 
lots for prompt shipment. Customers 
were not inclined to be alarmed by the 
recovery of wheat and the advance in 
cash premiums to the extent of antici- 
pating requirements. Orders came from 
scattering sources, which included a 
number of customers who have not been 
in the market for some time. 

The call for spring patent from bak- 
eries was fair. Some fancy patent was 
moved as well. City trade was reported 
fairly good. However, no volume passed. 
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Prices were maintained on an unchanged 
basis. However, a firmer tone was im- 
parted and it was less difficult to put 
through business. Mills quoted fancy 
city brands of hard spring wheat pat- 
ent on April 5 at $6.40@6.85 bbl, stand- 
ard patent at $6.10@6.45, and straight 
at $5.95@6.15, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Fancy clear was in fair request, but 
only by comparison with the slackness 
noticeable in the previous week. Low 
vrade clear dragged. Prices were large- 
iy nominal, and unchanged. Fancy clear 
was quoted on April 5 at $5.30@5.45 
bbl, first clear at $5@5.25, and second 
clear at $3.65@4.25, in 98-Ib cottons. 

Kstablished trade bought a small quan- 
tity of Kansas patent, but the call was 
for small lots only. The number of buy- 
ers, as in the case of spring patent, 
showed an increase, which was probably 
the most encouraging development in 
the situation. Inquiry was active, and 
there is no doubt that considerable busi- 
ness might have been transacted if mills 
had been inclined to meet buyers’ views. 
Interests which had been identified with 
price cutting in this market in the past 
seem to have secn the light and are no 
longer giving away flour. Prices were 
unchanged, but firmer. Mills quoted 
fancy brands of hard winter patent on 
\pril 5 at $6.25@6.50 bbl, standard pat- 
ut at $5.90@6.25, straight at $535@ 
‘85, and first clear at $5.25@5.40, in 
's-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

rch 30-April 5... 12,000 3,750 31 

evious week ..... 12,000 3,800 32 

st YEOr ...sereee 16,000 1,700 11 

vo years ago..... 16,000 6,500 40 

iree years ago.... 24,000 3,550 15 

ur years ago..... 24,000 7,000 29 

e years ago..... 18,000 12,000 67 
RYE FLOUR 


A stiffening tendency in rye flour 
prices caused some buyers to place small 
orders, while others backed away. On 
the whole, however, there is no particu- 
iar alarm in rye flour trade with respect 
to prices, as rye is very cheap and the 
flour has been for some time bought only 
as dictated by needs. The contracts of 
some of the bigger customers are stead- 
ily being worked off, so that mills look 
for fresh business before long. a tgp | 
directions are relatively satisfactory, an 
deliveries moderate. Prices ruled firm, 
hut no higher. Mills quoted pure white 
on April 5 at $3.95@4.05 bbl, straight at 
$3.80@3.90, pure dark at $3.70@3.80, and 
ordinary dark at $3.35@3.55, in 98-lb 
cottons, 

CORN FLOUR 

The fresh advance in the corn market, 
which forced cereals 5c per 100 lbs high- 
er, checked business. With corn selling 
at nearly 80c bu, users are not eager 
to buy cereals when other classes of 
milled products are available at a great 
deal less cost. Thus the corn goods 
market remains flat. Asking prices on 
April 5, in car lots, 100-lb sacks, at mill, 
were $2@2.05 for corn flour, $1.95@2 for 
corn meal, and $2@2.05 for corn grits. 


MILLFEED 


Contrary to all seasonable expecta- 
tions, the demand for middlings has not 
shown improvement, although bran was 
in somewhat better request, and prices 
were marked 50c@$1 higher as the re- 
sult. Bran is now in the position of 
commanding $1@1.50 ton over middlings. 
Flour middlings for spot shipment were 
about $1 lower, with deferred held rather 
firmly, in anticipation of a wholesome 
call soon. 

After declining $5, gluten feed has 
recovered $1@2, with the deferred at a 
premium of at least $1 ton over spot. 
Cottonseed meal on spot is down $l, 
while the deferred basis is unchanged. 
Oil meal showed further weakness, re- 
flected in a nominal decline of $2. Hom- 
iny feed unchanged, but nominally firmer 
as the result of the strength in corn. 

Mills on April 5 quoted standard bran 
at $23@24 ton, winter bran $26@26.50, 
standard fine middlings $22@22.50, flour 
middlings $25@26, — dog $31@33, rye 
feed $20@21, hominy feed $33.50, re- 
ground oat feed $10@11, old process oil 
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meal $88@39, cottonseed meal $42@46, 
and gluten feed $30.40@31.40, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 

ending April 5, with comparisons: 
7-Receipts— -Shipments—, 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 29,750 14,000 8,740 2,450 
Wheat, bus.. 9,800 82,600 35,575 74,250 
Corn, bus.... 166,560 370,000 125,688 251,250 
Oats, bus.... 127,600 378,180 238,948 271,050 
Barley, bus.. 140,800 160,060 46,980 43,740 
Rye, bus..... 4,245 52,385 1,519 63,420 
Feed, tons... 270 150 5,230 7,870 


CASH GRAIN 


A very light movement during the 
week ending April 5 resulted in higher 
prices. Industries and shippers compet- 
ed sharply for the small offerings. Wheat 
for this period is 2@5c higher, rye % 
@lc, corn 3%@4%%c, oats 3c, and barley 
1@2c. Spring farm work is occupying 
producers, with resultant scant receipts. 

Wheat closed 5c higher for spring and 
%c for winter. Receipts, 6 cars; previous 
week, 10; last year, 54. Premiums ad- 
vanced under light offerings and good 
demand from millers and shippers. No. 


@i7lc. Iowa was quoted at 70@85c, as 
to quality; Wisconsin, 70@85c; Minne- 
sota, 70@85c; Dakota, 68@80c. 


NOTES 

W. F. Gadow, proprietor of the Bar- 
ton (Wis.) Roller Mills, was on ’change 
during the past, week. 

Joseph Korop, of the Schleis & Korop 
flour mills, Tisch Mills, Wis., transacted 
business in Milwaukee last week. 

George E. Booth, of Lamson Bros., 
grain commission dealers, Chicago, visit- 
ed the Milwaukee office at 93 Michigan 
Street, during the week. 

Wallace M. Bell, president W. M. Bell 
Co., grain commission, Chamber of Com- 
merce, returned April 5 from Lakeland, 
Fla., where he spent the winter. 

The Builders’ Service Co., Birnam- 
wood, established Jan. 1 as a dealer in 
grains, hay, feed, fuel and lumber, has 
opened a branch yard at Aniwa, Wis. 
H. O. Weldon is general manager. 

Nearly 1,000,000 bus corn are afloat in 
Milwaukee harbor, awaiting the opening 
of navigation. The M. A. Reeb has tak- 
en 211,650 bus, the W. H. Donner 353,- 





pretation. 


86,000,000 bbls. 


basis, has been about 11,275,000 bbls. 


decreasing. 





A RECORD FLOUR OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census has just issued its monthly report of the 
United States wheat flour output coverin 
on actual reports from 1,076 mills, are absolutely accurate so far as they 
go. Their real significance, however, is not clear without further inter- 


From July 1, 1923, to Feb. 29, 1924 (eight months), the reporting mills 
produced approximately 73,053,000 bbls of wheat flour. 
1,100 in number, produced about 85 per cent of all the flour reported in 
the 1921 biennial census of manufactures. The remaining 15 per cent was 
ground either by mills which produced less than 5,000 bbls of flour in. 1921, 
and yet had products valued at more than $5,000, or else by mills which 
have not reported to the Bureau of the Census during the present crop year. 

Allowing for the output of these smaller or nonreporting mills, the 
total wheat flour production for the eight months has been approximately 
But this is not all. 
include statistics for 1,534 mills, each reportin 
than $5,000. Basing an allowance for these mills on the decennial census 
report, in which they are included, the total wheat flour production for the 
eight months has been approximately 90,200,000 bbls. 
monthly census figures represent about 81 per cent of the total. 

The average monthly wheat flour output for the eight months, on this 
If this average is maintained through 
the next four months—and the figures so far have shown surprisingly little 
fluctuation from month to month—the total for the fiscal year will be 
135,300,000 bbls. Even allowing for a considerable falling off in the spring 
months, the total will almost certainly be in excess of 130,000,000 bbls—the 
largest amount of flour produced in any fiscal year in the country’s history. 

And still it is seriously argued that the wheat flour consumption is 


February. These figures, based 


These mills, about 


he biennial census of 1921 did not 
products valued at less 


In other words, the 








1 dark northern 7@10c over Minneapolis 
May price, or 3c more than last week. 
No. 1 hard winter 3@6c over local May; 
No. 1 red winter 2@4c over. No. 1 Da- 
kota dark northern closed at $1.19@1.22, 
No. 2 $1.16@1.20, No. 3 $1.15@1.19; No. 
1 hard winter $1.07@1.09, No. 2 $1.06@ 
1.08, No. 3 $1.01@1.03; No. 1 red winter 
$1.04@1.06, No. 2 $1.08@1.05, No. 3 $1.01 
@1.03; No. 1 mixed $1.04@1.10, No. 2 
$1.038@1.09, No. 3 $1.01@1.08. 

Rye closed %@lIc higher. Receipts, 3 
cars; previous week, 11; last year, 37. 
Shippers are seeking supplies. Offerings 
dwindled sharply. Basis improved frac- 
tionally; No. 2 ranged 2c under July 
price. Market generally firm. No. 1 
closed at 65%c; No. 2, 655.@65%c; No. 
3, 6444@65%4c; No. 4, 61@63%c. 

Corn closed 34%@4%c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 113 cars; previous week, 197; last 
year, 250. Good demand for small of- 
ferings; shippers and industries com- 
pete for supplies. White and yellow 
wanted at premium over mixed. Moist 
and off color discounted 1@1%c. No. 3 
yellow closed at 784%@79%c; No. 3 
white, 79@79%c; No. 3 mixed, 78@79c. 

Oats closed 3c higher. Receipts, 58 
cars; previous week, 94; last year, 176. 
Offerings light and eagerly taken by 
cereal mills and shippers; basis im- 
proved. No. 3 white spot sold at 2@2%c 
over May price, closing at 48% @48'6c. 

Barley closed 1@2c higher. Receipts, 
88 cars; previous week, 75; last year, 
107. Scant receipts wanted by shippers 
and maltsters, and highest price on crop 
was paid, choice Wisconsin commanding 
86c during the week. Choice to fancy, 
46@48-lb test, quotable at 84@85c; fair 
to good, 43@45-lb test, 74@84c; light 
weight, 38@42-lb test, 68@79c; feed, 65 


425, the Colonel 218,150, and the Yose- 
mite 207,014. 

The Harbaugh Lumber Co, Twin 
Lakes, has been incorporated, with $15,- 
000 capital, to buy and sell lumber, flour 
and feed, coal and building materials. 
H. C. Harbaugh, W. F. Nagle and C, A. 
Harbaugh are the incorporators. 

The Boscobel (Wis.) Farmers’ Ex- 
change has been organized, and incorpo- 
rated with $7,000 capital to deal in 
flour, feed, grain, hay, produce and farm 
machinery. Incorporators include J. 
Moore, H. H. Rice and R. J. Bannen. 


The H. P. Schmidt Milling Co., Osh- 
kosh, is conducting an extensive cam- 
paign in the local newspapers in behalf 
of its Honey Dew brand of hard spring 
wheat patent. It embraces the use of 
the slogan, “Bread is your best food—eat 
more of it.” 

Stocks of flour at mills and in transit 
at Milwaukee on April 1 were 10,799 bbls, 
compared with 13,953 on March 1, and 
16,843 on April 1, 1923. Stocks on the 
same day in 1922 were 8,391 bbls; 1921, 
20,278; 1920, 13,869; 1919, 13,027; 1918, 
35,300; 1917, 13,920; 1916, 27,040; 1915, 
43,755; 1914, 54,250, 

Two thirds of the entire elevator ca- 

acity at Superior was occupied at the 

ginning of April. The total was 12,- 
319,317 bus, of which the ter part 
is in the Great Northern elevators, op- 
erated by the A. D. Thomson Co. About 
30 per cent is oats and 30 per cent rye, 
with corn third and wheat a poor fourth, 
due largely to the poor crop in Dakota 
last season. 


The 800,000-bu elevator forming a part 
of the Ladish Milling Co. group on South 
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Bay Street, Milwaukee, has been leased 
by Kneisler Bros., whose grain merchan- 
dising business was interrupted on Dec. 
13, when fire destroyed the Lyman ele- 
vator on Florida Street. The house has 
been designated the Bay elevator, and 
by going into active service brings the 
total storage capacity of the Milwaukee 
terminal market to 9,170,000 bus. The 
Bay house is served by both the Mil- 
waukee and the North Western railroads, 
and is accessible to both the Grand 
Trunk and Pere Marquette car ferries. 
It is electrically driven, equipped with 
modern machinery, and has seven elevat- 
ing legs with a combined capacity of 
30,000 bus per hour. Thirty cars can be 
unloaded per day. A. W. Bosch has 
been appointed superintendent. 
L. E, Meyer. 





BUSINESS STOPS IN 
HONOR OF JANITOR 


New Orteans, La.—“Big Business” 
stopped March 22 in New Orleans to 
honor a janitor. The largest flour, cot- 
ton, coffee and other dealers closed their 
desks to pay tribute to Martin J. Mc- 
Evoy, 91 years old, who had been an 
employee of the New Orleans Board of 
Trade 48 years and a resident of New 
Orleans 68 years. 

Thomas Cunningham, president of the 
board, appointed an official delegation of 
members to attend the funeral. “Mac,” 
as he was called by the brokers, was 
accorded all the honors that attend the 
passing of a member of the board. 
Crepe on the huge door of the board 
carried the following notice: 

“Died, Martin J. McEvoy, janitor and 
faithful employee of this exchange for 
many years.” 

Mr. McEvoy was born in Dublin, Ire- 
land, and served in the Confederate 
army. He was employed by Hugh Mc- 
Closkey at the close of the Civil War. 
When Mr. McCloskey was elected presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Mr. Mc- 
Evoy came to the board. 

R. A. Sutnivan. 





MILLING, BAKING AND WHEAT 
GROWING IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—G. A. Stuart, of 
the Pennsylvania bureau of markets, 
speaking at the recent meeting of the 
Middle Atlantic states division of the 
National Association of State Marketing 
Officials, held at Harrisburg, said that 
one sixth of the baking industry in the 
United States is situated in Pennsyl- 
vania, but that the industry is not using 
Pennsylvania flour to the extent that it 
should, the reason given being that the 
miller is not milling a uniform quality 
of flour. 

The Pennsylvania bureau of markets 
is endeavoring to have the number of va- 
rieties of wheat grown reduced from 45 
to about 5 main varieties. The bureau 
specialists feel that by reducing varieties 
and growing a better quality wheat, and 
milling an absolute uniform flour blended 
with equal parts of hard spring wheat, 
wheat production can be made profitable 
in Pennsylvania, 

R. O. Bausman, county agent for Del- 
aware, discussed market problems of 
Delaware wheat producers. He said 
there were no elevators in wheat produc- 
ing sections of Delaware, so an exten- 
sive study of marketing of wheat was 
carried on for 1922. The figures show 
that during July, 1922, out of 90 cars 
of Delaware grown wheat sold on the 
Philadelphia grain exchange, 29 per cent 
graded No. 3 garlicky, 41 per cent No. 4 
garlicky, 5 per cent No. 5 garlicky, and 
24 per cent sample. 

H. J. Horan, president Philadelphia 
Commercial Exchange, spoke on_ the 
“Future Outlook for Eastern Wheat Pro- 
ducers,” and emphasized the necessity of 
standardizing the varieties-of wheat. He 
pointed out that Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Delaware have one of the best wheat 
markets at their door, Philadelphia. It 
is up to the producers, he said, to grow 
and deliver to the miller the quality of 
wheat that is necessary for satisfactory 
marketing. They should aim, he further 
asserted, to secure a maximum yield per 
acre of the best quality of wheat pos- 
sible in their territory. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





The Greek church has replaced the 
Julian calendar with the Gregorian. 
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A QUESTION OF STOWAGE 

A case of great importance to ship- 
pers has just been decided in the su- 
preme British court, the House of Lords. 
Put briefly, a steamer was chartered to 
load cargo from two ports on the west 
coast of Africa, to Hull, by Elder 
Dempster & Co., Ltd. The steamers 
used for this trade have ’tween decks, 
the advantage being that goods stowed 
in the lower part of the hold are re- 
lieved from the weight of those stowed 
in the upper part. 

The chartered vessel had deep holds, 
but no ’tween decks. Casks and butts of 
palm oil were stowed in two or three 
tiers at the bottom of Nos. 2, 3 and 4 
holds. She also loaded bags of palm 
kernels, which were stowed partly over 
the casks (thus completely filling the 
holds) and partly in other parts of the 
ship. On arrival at destination, it was 
found that the casks and butts of palm 
oil had been crushed by the palm kernels 
stowed above them, which were very 
heavy, and the greater part of the oil 
was either lost or damaged. 

It came out in evidence that each cask 
had to carry 64 bags of palm kernels, 
or nearly six tons in weight, The ship’s 
log showed that there were three feet 
of oil in the bilge of two of the holds 
before the vessel left the last loading 
port, and it was considered possible that 
the leakage continued and was intensified 
by the rolling of the vessel. Damages 
were claimed for breach of the contract 
entered into by the bills of lading under 
which the goods were shipped, or, al- 
ternatively, for negligence or breach of 
duty. 

At the trial the defendants tried to 
prove that the casks were frail or leaky, 
but the attempt failed, and during the 
appeal it was not denied that the dam- 
age was caused by the altogether unrea- 
sonable and excessive weight placed upon 
the casks. This being so, the contest re- 
solved itself into the question whether 
the damage was due to bad stowage, or 
to the fact that the vessel was struc- 
turally unfit or unseaworthy for the car- 
riage of palm oil, by reason of the depth 
of her holds and the absence of ’tween 
decks. 

It was not denied that, if the damage 
was due to bad stowage, the charterers 
were protected against liability by the 
conditions contained in the bill of lad- 
ing; but if it were due to unseaworthi- 
ness, then it was contended that the 
charterers were not protected by any 
conditions of the bill of lading, and 
were liable to make good the loss and 
damage. 

At the trial the case was decided 
against the charterers, it being held that, 
while the ship was well found for trav- 
ersing the seas, she was “not a ship, in 
the way she was prepared for this voy- 
age, proper to carry these casks of 
palm oil.” The judge gave judgment 
against the defendants for damages, 
and ordered an inquiry. 

On appeal the decision of the trial 
judge was affirmed by a majority of 
the court of appeal, the minority hold- 
ing that the damage was due to bad 
stowage. Now, by a majority of four 
to one, the House of Lords has given its 
decision. The evidence of the ship’s log 
was conclusive to show that the injury 
to the casks was caused at or imme- 
diately after the time when the cargo 
was loaded and before the ship sailed 
and, accordingly, that it was not due to 
any unseaworthiness at the time of sail- 
ing. 

Furthermore, it was stipulated in the 
bills of lading that “the shipowners” 
should not be liable for any damage 
arising from other goods by stowage or 
contact with the goods shipped under 


the bill of lading; and it appeared that 
this was intended to be a stipulation on 
behalf of all persons interested in the 
ship, i.e., charterers and owners alike. 
It. might be that the owners were not 
directly parties to the contract, but they 
took possession of the goods on behalf 
of and as agents of the charterers, and 
so could claim the same protection as 
the principals. 

For the above reasons the appeal suc- 


‘ceeded, and the orders of Mr, Justice 


Rowlatt and the court of appeal were 
set aside and the action dismissed, with 
costs in both courts and in the House 
of Lords. 

The Times financial correspondent, in 
commenting upon the case, says the two 
lower courts had maintained the princi- 
ple that if two parcels of cargo were so 
stowed that one could injure the other 
during the course of the voyage the ship 
was unseaworthy. By a majority judg- 
ment the House of Lords held the dam- 
age was caused, not by unseaworthiness 
of the ship, for which the shipowners 
would have been liable, but by improper 
stowage, for which, under the bill of 
lading, they were not responsible. 

There were special circumstances in 
this case, the type of vessel employed 
and the trade in which she was engaged, 
but the principle involved is an impor- 
tant one for all concerned in over-sea 
commerce. 


ENGLAND 


Lonpon, March 19.—The trade in im- 
ported flour continues dull and dispirit- 
ed, for demand seems to be almost non- 
existant. Arrivals have been larger 
lately but, even so, if imported flour, 
particularly such strong flours as come 
from Canada, are to continue to be a 
factor in the game, there should easily 
have been a home for it all. This, how- 
ever, is not the case, as one hears on all 
sides, importer and factor alike, that 
flour which should go into consumption 
has to be stored, because no one will buy. 
There must be a reason for this state 
of affairs, and the one generally given 
is that imported flour is for the present 
noncompetitive, and if the price at 
which town milled flour can be bought 
by even the smaller bakers is considered, 
—a flour, it must be remembered, which 
will make a loaf satisfactory to the bak- 
er by itself, even if not to the consum- 
er,—then the situation must be consid- 
ered seriously. In addition to this, the 
bakers are still well supplied with flour 
purchased and delivered during the fear 
of a prolonged strike, which, however, 
only lasted a week, but during this short 
period, while no imported flour could be 
delivered, the town mills were able to 
and did deliver freely. 

The strong Canadian flours will not, to 
those unaccustomed to them, make a 
loaf by themselves and, owing to the 
plentiful supply of Canadian wheat, 
home millers can blend and, as said be- 
fore, produce a sack of flour which will 
satisfy the baker’s rcquirements as to 
color and yield. On this account it is 
necessary to offer the baker an induce- 
ment to do some blending on his own 
account, and Canadian flours at present 
do not offer this inducement. 

Canadian export patents are offered 
today at 34s@34s 3d, c.if., for March 
and April seaboard shipment, but if re- 
ports speak truly, there is no buying at 
present. Arrived and arriving parcels 
are freely offered at these prices, and 
while no actual decline below these fig- 
ures is mentioned, it is considered that 
6d reduction, if not more, would be ac- 
cepted, if only a buyer could be found. 
Top Canadian patents are offered at 
36@37s, according to quality. 


Minneapolis low grades are unchanged 
at 28s 3d. 

Australian flours are not offered free- 
ly, but it is understood that 33s, c.i-f., 
would buy the majority of brands; on 
the spot there is a small demand at 
about 35s 6d. 

English country milled flour has been 
offered rather more freely, and can be 
purchased at about 34s 6d, ex-store. 

The official price for straight run Lon- 
don made flour has been again reduced 
this week to 37s 6d per sack, delivered, 
which is equal to about 33s 6d, c.i.f. This 
reduction is, however, purely a paper 
one, as it is reported generally that the 
actual taking price is no lower, and still 
stands at 36s@36s 6d, delivered, up to 
the end of April, while a reduction of 
ls per sack would be accepted for May 
and June delivery. These prices are 
equal to about 32s 6d and 3ls 6d, c.i.f., 
respectively. 

FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour, while small, were in 
excess of requirements. The quantities, 
given in sacks of 280 lbs each, were as 
follows: from the United States, Atlan- 
tic, 4,724; Canada, Atlantic, 7,370; Aus- 
tralia, 2,400; Argentina, 2,125; Conti- 
nent, 1,108. 

WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat trade has been quiet, and 
price changes were in favor of the buy- 
er. No. 1 northern Manitoba, per steam- 
er named, about due, sold at 45s 94@45s 
104d; February-March is offered at 46s 
6d; April-May sold at 45s 14%4d@44s 
101d, and May-June-July is on offer 
at 44s 9d. Australian parcels are quiet 
but firm. March shipment is quoted at 
47s 6d, and April-May at 46s 9d. Choice 
white karachi is unchanged at 45s for 
May-June shipment. Rosafe, 6314-lb, 
for February-March is offered at 44s 3d; 
baruso, 6344-lb, April shipment, 42s 6d. 


MILL OFFALS 


Although business has been quiet, 
there has been a small advance in price in 
some directions. London milled bran, 
for instance, is dearer at £7 15s per 
ton, ex-mill, but middlings are unchanged 
at £8. Plate pollards are dearer, with 
passage parcels offering at £7 5s; Feb- 
ruary-March, £7; March-April, £6 
7s 6d; April-June, £6 6s 3d. Fancy 
Plate middlings are unchanged at £9 5s 
for afloat parcels, £8 8s 9d for March- 
April, and £8 lls 3d for April-July. 
Plate bran is offered for March-April 
at £6 15s. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal continues dull, particularly 
the imported article. Traders report 
that London millers are for the moment 
able to dominate the trade, and even 
less than £16 has been accepted by them. 
Aberdeen and Midlothian seem to main- 
tain their price of £17 and £21, respec- 
tively, ex-store. American and Canadian 
prices are unchanged. 


SOUTH AFRICAN LOCUST INVASION 


The finance minister of the South Af- 
rican government stated in the House of 
Representatives recently that the locust 
invasion of South African territory had 
cost the state £240,000, and this unex- 
pected expense had turned a substantial 
surplus in his budget to a deficit. 


CLOSE NORTH AMERICAN DEPARTMENT 

The firm of Berry Barclay & Co., grain 
and flour importer, London, announces 
that it is closing its American and Ca- 
nadian flour department but will con- 
tinue handling Australian flour. This 
firm does an important business in grain, 
and for many PrP prior to entering the 
American and Canadian flour import 
trade represented Australian mills on 


the London market, for which it | 
built up an excellent connection. 


Liverpool Wheat Trading Small 

Liverpoot, March 19.—During the p. «| 
week trading in wheat has been on « 
small scale. Large quantities have c 
tinued to arrive at our ports and much 
more is expected, owing to the la 
quantity afloat, so millers feel no anxi: 
about supplies in the near future. Sh 
ments have again been heavy, but flo 
ing supplies have decreased to a m 
erate extent. 

Since March 14 the market has becor:¢ 
steadier, following a reaction in Chica 
and Winnipeg. Comparing present pri: 
with those of a week ago there has be 
a decline of 3@9d per qr for mai 
grades and positions, but the decline 
not general, some quotations being u: 
changed and others even higher. 

Liverpool options, compared with a we: 
ago, show little change except for Marc 
position, which, in consequence of arri\ 
als, is easier, being now 9s 414d, agains 
9s 444d. Later months are only a shad 
lower. March, in the interval, has bee: 
9s 55d. The decline in prices during tl 
past week has been caused by large a: 
rivals. No matter whether one looks ; 
arrivals in our ports, the floating su) 
plies or prospective shipments during t! 
balance of the crop year, there is ver 
much wheat in sight. These large quan 
tities have been forecasted by the inter 
national statistics for some time, but i 
must be noted that wheat still possesse 
an undercurrent of strength, which ha 
been noticeable from the beginning 0: 
the season. 

At the latter part of the week, de 
mand revived for Canadian spring load 
ings, and there was an immediate rally i 
Winnipeg and Chicago to which the mar 
ket here responded. 

Russia is still a dark horse. Some ac 
counts say that there is no further wheal 
for export, but M. Krassin states that 
supplies are sufficient to furnish full 
shipmenis, according to plan. Time will 
show which is correct. All that is known 
for certain is that offers recently have 
been very few, and that chartering has 
slackened considerably. 

The outlook for new crops is fairly 
good, but it cannot be considered bear- 
ish. With regard to Europe, there have 
been complaints from Germany and 
Italy, while our own crop is not par- 
ticularly good. Complaints have also 
been received from Russia. India is 
harvesting a fair crop, but a large sup- 
ply for export is not expected. The 
total Indian crop is put at 44,000,000 
qrs, of which 42,000,000 will be required 
for home needs, the increased consump- 
tion being due to increase of popula- 
tion. Stocks of old wheat are small in 
India, and growers will not sell their 
new wheat, which is expected to be good 
quality, under 50s per qr. 


FLOUR SITUATION 


There is no improvement in the de- 
mand for flour, which continues very 
slow, and the market has an easy tone. 
In London, millers made a further re- 
duction of Is per 280 lbs on March 18, 
and in the Liverpool district quotations 
are 6d lower. Foreign flour is quiet, but 
Manitoba patents are now firmly held 
at 34s 6d, c.i.f., for March-April, after 
33s 9d being accepted for March. 

Low grades are in very quiet demand, 
firsthand offers of American second 
clears being much above buyers’ ideas at 
28s 3d, ci.f. Contracts for 100 tons 
monthly, April-May, of Argentine low 
grade have been made at £10 2s 6d, c.i.f., 
Liverpool. 

Shipments from North America con- 
tinue fairly liberal, but the quantity for 
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April 9, 1924 


the United Kingdom, although larger, 
must be still described as small or light. 


FEED 
The demand for linseed cake continues 
very quiet, and lower prices would have 
to be taken to induce business. In 
American there are now sellers at £11 
10s, with £11 5s bid for March, while 
£10 12s 6d is bid for May-August. 
Home made cakes are also in poor de- 
mand, Liverpool quoting £13 10s and 
Hull £13 5s. The latest reports of the 
Indian linseed crop state that new seed 
is beginning to arrive at the markets. 
‘he general report is that the crop is 
fair to good, but the likely exportable 
surplus is reckoned at not more than 
300,000 tons, because of the smaller pro- 
duction of rapeseed this year. 


SCOTLAND 

Gitascow, March 18.—Business is still 
moving in a rather unexciting circle. 
Buyers, in other words, are holding off 
as much as they can in the hope of lower 
price levels being reached, but these 
hopes are still being postponed. Today 
there were arrivals of flour, but the 
quantity was light, and so far as can be 
learned there will be no further ship- 
iments till those due to leave the other 
ide on March 22, which are not of much 
ccount in volume. 

Generally speaking, it is not expected 
'y close observers of the market that we 
can have any accumulation of stocks in 
Scotland before June. At present they 
are equal to only a week’s supply, and 
inuch of it may already have been bought 
by bakers. 

FLOUR VALUES 

The current prices for flour, quoted on 
he c.i.f. basis, are as follows: home mill- 
ers’, 34s, 36s and 38s, according to qual- 
ity; imported Manitobas, 35s@35s 6d; 
American winters, 38s; Australian, 33s 
d@34s for April shipment, and also for 
lots on passage. Australian business is 
falling into smaller bulk. A good deal 
of wheat is now heading for the Clyde, 
but the price is at a level that must be 
regarded as high in view of the lack of 
buying spirit. 

Freights have firmed up a bit, but the 
most worrying factor is the rate of ex- 
change. When wheat begins to move, if 
freights ease and exchange were to im- 
prove, there would be a pretty sudden 
drop. This hypothetical question is per- 
haps exercising some traders, but most 
people are agreed that it is unlikely that 
both will come together or that both will 
come at an early date. The question of 
exchange is inextricably mixed up with 
international politics. 

The French trouble in Europe does not 
seem to be capable of anything but a 
long drawn out solution, and before 
French finances show a return to health 
the French government, it is held, will 
have to tax their own people much more 
heavily. Against the possibility of an 
improvement in our rate of exchange 
with New York, and a possible fall in 
freights, is the likelihood of an easing in 
the price of millers’ offals here when 
milder weather ensues. The home mill- 
ers are still getting practically a winter 
price for their bran. Milder weather is 
already near, for the last few days have 
shown a change to more genial condi- 
tions. If the value of offals is affected 
the millers will probably be obliged to 
revise their charges for flour immedi- 
ately as a set-off to the loss of an un- 
seasonable lucrative trade in the by- 
products. 

THE PRICE OF BREAD 

The price of bread was analyzed by 
the chairman of the United Co-operative 
Baking Society of Scotland at the gen- 
eral meeting of the society held on March 
15 to consider the accounts, details from 
which have already been given in this 
department. After recalling that six 
months ago he predicted that there would 
likely be a further reduction in the price 
of the loaf to the consumer, the chair- 
man felt it was due to explain why that 
forecast has not been realized. Although 
we are almost through the first quarter 
of the new year, the promised decrease 
had not come, nor was there, he said, any 
prospect of its coming. 

The position, he explained, was that 
in 1914 the 4-lb loaf was selling at 6d; 
today its price is 84d, and a pertinent 
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question from the consumers would be, 
How was that extra 244d accounted for? 
The standard price for flour in 1914 was 
27s 6d per 280 lbs; today it is 38s, a 
difference of 10s 6d per sack. This was 
equivalent to 1%4d per 4-]b loaf on the 
retail price. Today their £1 only pur- 
chased in America goods worth 17s 6d, 
with the result that their flour cost them 
4s 9d per sack more than it would do if 
the £1 was at par. Last year at this 
time the £1 was worth 19s 4d, and if it 
had remained at that figure there would 
have been a reduction in the price of 
bread of at least 144d per 4-ib loaf. 

Bakers’ wages were exactly double 
what they were in 1914, and other wages 
had risen in something like the same pro- 
portion. Fuel, taxes, and other charges, 
together with wages, made up the amount 
to more than the %d needed to make up 
the 2%4d of advance on the 1914 price. 
The turnover of the society in number of 
sacks of meal and flour baked showed a 
reduction of 10 per cent, compared with 
the production for the corresponding 
period of 1922, but the surplus enabled 
the directors to pay 1s dividend on pur- 
chases. 


THE STRIKE CLAUSE 


It is learned that the home affairs com- 
mittee of Glasgow Chamber of Commerce 
will this week have under consideration 
the question of the objectionable clauses 
in bills of lading which certain shipown- 
ers sought to impose when the dockers’ 
strike occurred. Importers in Glasgow 
are glad to note that millers in the Unit- 
ed States and in Canada have resisted 
strongly this claim on the part of ship- 
ping companies to interfere with the des- 
tination at which cargo should be deliv- 
ered. This pressure at both ends, in ad- 
dition to the warning action of British 
banks in the matter, is likely to put a 
check to a policy that was regarded here 
as verging on restraint of trade. There 
is also much interest here in the state- 
ment that Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., 
London, is drafting a substitute clause. 


IRELAND 

Betrast, March 17.—Trading in flour 
has been exceptionally quiet again, and 
there seems to be no improvement to 
report. There is the same pressure to 
sell spot flours, and while holders are 
maintaining prices which existed a week 
ago, and which were then under shipment 
figures, they are doing their best not to 
make any reduction, despite the fact that 
cables indicate that a little less price 
would be taken for April-May shipment 
than what would have been done a week 
ago. 

There is no doubt that a distinct 
weakness has set in, as American and 
Canadian mills have been much more 
pressing with their offers. In Belfast 
there have been some free sellers, but 
considering that the shipments of flour 
to the north of Ireland for the past two 
weeks have been nil it would not be sur- 
prising if a scarcity of spot flour devel- 
oped later on, as it must not be over- 
looked that in a time of dullness like the 
present a few thousand sacks seem to be 
greatly magnified, and it is hard to be- 
lieve, in face of the small shipments, that 
there can be any great weight of flour 
in Belfast and the north. 


FLOUR VALUES 


Cables from Manitoba mills have been 
more in evidence, millers being anxious 
to sell. It has been possible to buy the 
very best export patents at 34s 3d, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, April-May ship- 
ment from the seaboard, against 35s a 
week ago, and there have been offers as 
low as 33s 6d. Shipment is extremely 
difficult, and it is questionable if any 
flour has been bought in the forward 
position. Any business done was by im- 
porters in anticipation that the flour may 
be required later on. 

Short Manitoba patents have been re- 
duced in price in about the same ratio as 
exports. Best American, under mills’ 
own brands, could have been sold for 
April-May shipment at 37s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 37s 3d, Dublin, but found 
no buyers. Good short Manitoba flour 
is probably the scarcest thing on the mar- 
ket, although there were one or two 
very small lots for which sellers are try- 
ing to get on the basis of 38s. net, c.i.f., 
either port. 
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Minneapolis flours are weaker, one 
well-known mark being quoted as low as 
about 34s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dub- 
lin, for April seaboard, and the other one 
probably 6d per sack more. 

Soft winter wheat flours for shipment 
have taken a big downward step for ex- 
tended shipment, very much to the sur- 
prise of the trade. One, which was quot- 
ed 10 days ago for May shipment on the 
basis of 40s, has cabled 37s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin, and is willing to con- 
sider a counter bid on this. There are 
no buyers, as the trade in general is look- 
ing for lower prices later on. 

Some importers who brought on soft 
winter wheat flours have found difficulty 
in disposing of them at anything like the 
value of the flour as against home milled, 
and are very chary of bringing flours for- 
ward unsold until American flours are 
able to compete with the home product. 
It would be possible to buy today on 
spot an imported soft winter wheat flour 
at equal to 34s, net, c.if., Belfast, for 
prompt delivery. Needless to say the 
flour is not being sold at a profit, and 
could not be replaced for any near posi- 
tion. 

Against this our home millers are quot- 
ing a similar flour somewhere near this 
figure, but there are so many different 
grades that the price runs up to as high 
as 39@40s per sack, according to the mill 
and grade offering. Not only that, but 
they are offering flour for forward de- 
livery, say, May-June, at a considerable 
discount on present quotations, and Eng- 
_ millers are the biggest culprits in 
this. 

Australian flours are not available on 
spot, but are offered freely on passage 
at about 34s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, but trade 
is quiet. 

STOCKS 

It is pleasing to be able to report that 
the Londonderry trade has been success- 
ful, with the help of the Londonderry 
harbor board, in inducing one of the big 
American cargo steamship lines to con- 
tinue to bring flour direct into London- 
derry, and as far as can be gathered, 
some shipments have been booked for 
transport by this direct route by a 
steamer sailing in April. 

In Dublin and the south of Ireland 
there is very little evidence of any large 
stocks of flour on spot, and although the 
pressure to sell is very great, not only 
by Dublin importers, but by certain 
northern importers who push the sale of 
foreign flour in Dublin, yet the keenness 
is more due to the fact that new home 
millers are starting up, which will bring 
increased competition. The shipments of 
flour to Dublin for the week ending 
March 1 were nil, against 1,000 the pre- 
vious week, bringing the total since Aug. 
1 to 150,000 sacks. 


OATMEAL 
Oatmeal has been very firm for ship- 
ment, and millers do not seem able or 
inclined to take any prices below last 
week’s figures. Canadian flake has been 
offered as high as 43s per 280 Ibs, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, but there were offers of 
some brands of Canadian almost in line 
with American flake, which could have 
heen secured at 41s 6d, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, for April-May shipment. 
Stocks were thought to be light, but 
one or two store parcels have been sud- 
denly produced in the north of Ireland 
and, coupled with a recent arrival in 
Belfast, has tended to make the spot 
price weaker under the pressure to sell. 
It is reported that 40@4ls, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, has been mentioned for prompt 
delivery from quay. For pinhead and 
medium meals, which are coming in 
larger quantities, sellers want 40@A4ls, 
net, c.i.f., either port. Home made flake 
is quoted at equal to 44s, net, c.i.f., and 
demand is quite good. 


FEED 
Mill offals continue firm and in good 
demand. The ordinary type of white 
bran is still eagerly bought at anywhere 
in the neighborhood of £11 per ton in 
the north, but the mills have no stock. 
Foreign bran is fetching £10 10s, and 
common home made red bran is worth 
about £10. In Dublin and the south 
these prices are being exceeded, and mill- 
ers are able to get at least 5s per ton 
over the above quotations for the better 
qualities, and 10s more for the cheaper 
lots. 
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Demand for feedingstuffs shows a lit- 
tle falling off and some commodities are 
rather weaker in price, but as the keen 
frost at night keeps back vegetation, in- 
creased consumption is looked for. The 
demand for flaked corn for cattle feeding 
has dropped off somewhat, and the price 
is inclined to droop. General quotations 
range £12 10s@£13 per ton, according 
to mill and quality. 

The call for linseed cake has been 
about normal, prices being maintained at 
a little over £12 5s, net, c.i.f., either port, 
but sales are mostly of a retail character. 
Stocks in the south of Ireland are mod- 
erate. Cotton cakes have been very firm. 
Home millers refuse to take under about 
£14 per ton, delivered, Belfast or Dub- 
lin, and meal ranges round £12 10s, net, 
cif. 


FINLAND 

Hexsrnorors, March 15.—With its pop- 
ulation of about 3,500,000, Finland is 
rather an important importer of wheat 
flour, because almost all that is consumed 
is imported, while rye, which is our main 
breadstuff, is ‘chiefly ground by home 
mills, from home grown and imported 
grain, mostly into whole meal. The im- 
ports of wheat flour amounted last year 
to about 100,000 tons, and as this quan- 
tity forms only some 20 per cent of our 
breadstuff consumption, further increase 
of imports can be expected, especially if 
the present high rates of import duty, 
imposed chiefly for revenue purposes, 
should be reduced. 

At present the Finnish consumers must 
pay in import duty 145 marks per 100 
kilos (about $3.65) for wheat flour, work- 
ing out at about one half of the price 
of the best patent flour, while before the 
World War no import duty was levied 
on flour or any other breadstuff. This 
rate must be paid on all grades with 
a minimum ash content of 4 per cent, 
above which the flour is considered as 
feeding flour; consequently, this high 
duty is rather prohibitive for the impor- 
tation of clears, of which large quanti- 
ties were consumed before the war. 

It is cheaper to consume rye meal and 
flour instead, because they are chiefly 
milled at home, and the import duty is 
only 65 marks for rye meal and 80 marks 
for rye flour, all per 100 kilos. 


GRADES REQUIRED 


As mentioned above, rye forms our 
main bread supply, chiefly in the form 
of whole meal, and this because the bulk 
of our requirements is grown at home, 
and also because rye becomes cheaper 
even when imported, and, lastly, because 
of old custom. Therefore, wheat flour 
is being used chiefly by the richer classes 
in towns, whereas the country people use 
it mainly for their coffee bread. Our 
imports consist chiefly of patent grades, 
both fine milled and granular, the latter 
variety being of a special character for 
Finland, originating from Russia, al- 
though it is now used in Germany as well. 

Of patent grades, so-called standard 
patents are most used, but our bakeries 
have lately commenced to buy higher pat- 
ents as well, and no doubt their use will 
increase. Some export or straight pat- 
ents also find sale when sold cheap,. but 
the use of clears has greatly decreased, 
mainly because of the high rate of duty, 
which renders this grade too dear in com- 
parison with rye meal and flour. 

SOURCES OF SUPPLY 

Since the war our requirements of 
wheat flour have mainly been supplied by 
the United States, Canada and England, 
but it may be only a few years when 
Germany and Russia will resume their 
export to us. During the last season, 
as well as the present one, Canada has 
probably supplied the largest part of our 
requirements, so far as ordinary wheat 
flours are concerned, with the United 
States second and England third, but if 
durum semolinas and clears are included, 
the United States can be reckoned our 
largest supplier during the last few 
years. The official statistics do not give 
the origin of the commodities imported, 
but only the countries of shipment. 

The United States has supplied us 
chiefly with fine milled standard patents 
and granulars from ordinary wheat, and 
then as much, or even more of durum 
semolinas, mostly fine, but also with a 
certain amount of coarse, as well as with 
some durum clears, Canada has sup- 
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plied high grade standard and export 
patents, high grade granulars, and some 
clears. From England we get fine milled 
flours which may be described as straight 
patents, and some low grades. 

Lately, many English mills have com- 
menced to export granular flours, and in 
this England has been a heavy competitor 
with Canada and the United States, espe- 
cially as shipments can be had so quickly 
from England. At times, also, France, 
Algiers and Morocco have shipped us 
durum semolinas, and this season they 
have supplied the bulk of our require- 
ments in coarse semolinas, due to the fall 
in French francs, 


TERMS OF SHIPMENT 


As for conditions and terms, all flour 
for Finland is now being bought c.i.f., 
insured “all risks,’ including mine risk, 
payable net cash against documents at 
seven days’ sight, or on arrival of the 
goods in Finland. This latter mode of 
payment-is becoming more and more gen- 
eral with us, as no bank credits or bank 
guaranties are any more in vogue, as was 
the case before the war. 


THE FINNISH BUYER 

With regard to prices, Finland must, 
of course, pay the prices asked on basis 
of the world’s markets, but as almost 
all the leading mills in the most impor- 
tant centers are represented in this coun- 
try, there is always a keen competition 
for our orders between the various mar- 
kets, as also between the different mills 
of each market. The Finnish buyer 
knows how to profit by this competition, 
always trying to buy as cheap as possible, 
considering, of course, also the quality 
and other merits of the flour. Moreover, 
“selling teaches buying,’ and there is 
hardly any other country reselling flour 
at so small a profit as the Finnish whole- 
salers are compelled to because of the 
keen competition in our home market, 
and, therefore, they are very careful in 
their purchases. 





HOLLAND 

AmsterpamM, March 17.—The market 
the past week has been subject to the 
heavy decline of foreign, notably the 
American, markets. The decline on some 
days was so marked it made importers 
feel somewhat doubtful as to what line 
to take, but as no recovery followed they 
decided to wait, and the business trans- 
acted during the week has been nominal. 


HOME MILLED FLOURS 


Home millers did not at once follow 
the trend of the foreign markets, but up- 
held their quotations. Later on, at the 
close of the week, they quoted fully 25 
Dutch cents per 100 kilos below previous 
prices. The demand from Germany and 
central Europe being small, they have 
only the home market for their operations 
and, in consequence, their offerings are 
getting more pressing. The call for offals 
keeping up well on account of the con- 
tinuance of cold weather, they wish to 
profit as much as they can by that cir- 
cumstance, but are forced to find an 
outlet for their flour within the borders 
of their own country. 


IMPORTED FLOURS 

Of American offers, those of some 
Kansas millers proved most in line, but 
failed to induce importers to do any 
business. Kansas hard wheat patents 
were offered for early shipment at 16.5 
florins, and for April shipment on the 
same basis, while straights of the same 
quality are offered at 50 Dutch cents 
lower, being the same price as home 
milled flour, delivered. That such prices, 
therefore, did not lead to business can 
be well understood. 

Manitoba patent flour is offered at 
$6.20 for March and April shipment, 
which at the present rate of exchange 
works out at 16.75 florins, while Manitoba 
straight flour is offered at $6, equal to 
16.2 florins, and as in both cases these 
prices are above Kansas parity they did 
not receive any consideration. 


STOCKS 

Arrivals have not been heavy of late, 
and as stocks are working off gradually 
they will require replenishing at a not 
distant date. Importers, however, feel 
too uncertain, in view of the heavy com- 
petition of the home mills, and offers of 
American and Canadian flours will only 
receive attention if fully in line wit 
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home milled flour. Present prices asked 
are fully 25 Dutch cents above the home 
milled, and United States millers do not 
seem willing to meet importers here, 
which they must do if they wish their 
brands kept before the trade. 





SPAIN 

Barcetona, March 13.—The market 
continues to advance, wheat being quot- 
ed at 45 pesetas per 100 kilos (approxi- 
mately $1.50 per bu) for medium grades, 
and 46 pesetas (approximately $1.60 per 
bu) for superior grades of white wheat. 
This has given animation to the market, 
which, though it has not brought about 
large operations because of fear of a 
slump, stimulates counter offers and per- 
mits considerable adventuring on a small 
scale. 

These phenomena of advances and de- 
clines have a special character, due to 
the temperamentality of those who con- 
stitute the wheat trade in Spain. The 
advances are generally caused by some 
small sale made somewhere after a good 
deal of bargaining on the part of the 
buyer. Once recorded, a small advance 
in prices spreads rapidly through the 
market, often without rational justifica- 
tion. But as soon as buyers have satis- 
fied their immediate wants, they leave 
the market, which immediately collapses 
under excited offers at gradually de- 
clining prices. This gives to the Span- 
ish wheat market an excessive mobility. 
The present advance is expected to pro- 
voke a decline before the new crop comes 
onto the market, and this will be a good 
example of the lack of proper apprecia- 
tion of the real factors governing the 
wheat situation. If our market were to 
be more influenced by foreign quota- 
tions, as observed in foreign publications 
reaching this country, it would undoubt- 
edly benefit by attaining greater stabil- 
ity. 

To bring about stabilization in the 
wheat market the proposal of an export 
bonus has been made. This measure is 
advocated most earnestly by certain 
millers of Barcelona, who set forth that 
in years when there is a good crop in 
Castille and bad crops in Estramadura 
and la Mancha, they are obliged to shut 
down their mills entirely or run on a 
limited schedule, for the reason that the 
majority of the country’s large mills are 
located in Castille, nearest the supply of 
domestic wheat. The coast mills, there- 
fore, would be greatly benefited by per- 
mission to import foreign wheat. 

The government, however, has com- 
mitted itself to the policy of protecting 
the Spanish farmer, and there is a se- 
vere embargo against foreign grain. The 
proposal of the millers is to let down the 
bars only a little. They would bring in 
foreign wheat, subject to export as flour 
in quantities exactly corresponding to 
the imports of wheat. 

According to the sponsors of the bonus 
plan, it would result in many benefits, 
not only to the milling industry but to 
the country at large. It would do away 
with a large part of the 45 per cent in- 
activity of the milling capacity of Spain. 
It would bring about all the benefits that 
inevitably accrue to the national account 
through competition with foreign trade, 
particularly in stimulating and perfect- 
ing domestic industry. It would do 
away with foreign re real 
case of national neglect—of the Canary 
Islands, the Spanish possessions in 
Africa and the Spanish Protectorate of 
Morocco. 

The bonus also would give employment 
and profit to the mills of the Spanish 
provinces bordering upon Portugal, 
which, owing to their capacity for a 
large output, would be able to compete 
with the foreign flours that now monop- 
olize the market in the neighboring re- 
public. It would benefit the wheat grow- 
er of Spain through the exportation of 
flour made from his hard wheat, which 
is depreciated in price today on the do- 
mestic market because of its overproduc- 
tion, whereas in Africa and the Near 
East consumption of it is increasing. 
It would employ a large number of = 
of the Spanish mercantile marine in the 
export of flour and the import of wheat. 
It would benefit the stock raising indus- 
try of Spain by freeing it from depend- 
ence upon foreign millfeeds. 

Above all, the measure, according to 
its proponents, would have the advantage 
of equal opportunity for both the coast 


and the interior millers, who are con- 
stantly at odds over commercial and 
industrial advantages. They point to the 
case of France, which prospers under 
this system, exporting annually almost 
1,000,000 tons of flour; and France is 
far more of a wheat country than Spain. 
No one in France, they point out, thinks 
of protesting against a policy that mani- 
festly gives employment to many hands 
and provides innumerable national bene- 
fits. 

The proponents, therefore, cannot un- 
derstand the lukewarm attitude of the 
interior millers toward the bonus plan, 
and particularly the hostile position of 
the farmer. Numerous protests have 
been published in La Gaceta de Madrid, 
an Official organ, by representatives of 
millers and wheat growers. These corre- 
spondents are generally opposed cate- 
gorically to the plan of importing wheat 
and exporting flour, and only one of 
them has been able to treat the matter 
without the hot prejudice that has al- 
ways characterized such discussions in 
Spain. 

This writer, with a clear grasp of the 
subject, has reduced the arguments of 
the opponents to this formula: In sea- 
sons of good crops in the central prov- 
inces, such as those of recent years, the 
bulk of the milling industry of Spain, 
which is located in the interior, prospers 
at the expense of the industry in gen- 
eral. 

The opponents of the proposal, there- 
fore, appear to desire that the coast mills 
should prosper only in those years when 
there is a poor crop and imports of 
wheat become necessary. But that even- 
tuality, he points out, is remote, owing 
to the larger acreage now planted to 
wheat in Spain and to the slowly im- 
proving methods of cultivation. There- 
fore, the real desire, he says, is to put 
the coast mills out of business. This 
estimate is an accurate one. The coast 
mills are engaged in a life and death 
struggle. 

Fepertco Monracup CasTELLANo. 





AMERICAN WHEAT IN ITALY 

Reports from Leghorn, Italy, state 
that in pre-war days Russian hard wheat 
was used almost exclusively in the Ital- 
ian macaroni factories. According to 
Lucien Memminger, American consul at 
Leghorn, the elimination of Russian 
wheat gave the American product the 
leading place among Italian millers. 
Australia, Argentina, and Canada have 
vied with each other in filling second as 
suppliers of hard wheat to Italy. Since 
wheat produced in Italy is mainly soft, 
the Italian imports of hard wheat are, 
therefore, not seriously altered by heavy 
crops at home. Owing to a heavy duty 
on American flour, very little grain is 
imported in that form from the United 
States. 


NORWEGIAN FLOUR TRADE 


Government Control Still Operative, 
Present Session of Parliament May 
Consider Its Abandonment 


Curist1anta, Norway.—The Norwe- 
gian flour and grain trade is still under 
control of the government. This govern- 
ment monopoly is a reminiscence from 
the war, when control was imposed as a 
safety measure. It is for political rea- 
sons and owing to the desire to establish 
a system whereby Norwegian agriculture 
can be protected in a sensible way that 
the monopoly is still being maintained. 

The Norwegian government may, how- 
ever, during the present session of par- 
liament, try to lift the monopoly in favor 
of free trade with certain regulations. 
It may happen, however, that no decision 
will be taken before the elections, which 
will take place during the fall of the 
present year. In the latter case the mo- 
nopoly may be maintained another 12 to 
15 months, if not made permanent, the 
parties in the Norwegian parliament in 
favor of and against a permanent grain 
and flour monopoly being rather even. 

Purchases under the present arrange- 
ment are being made by the Norwegian 
government food commission, Christiania, 
which receives offers from Norwegian 
agents representing foreign mills. 

Only wheat flour is being imported, as 
the requirements of rye flour are covered 
by the home mills which grind Norwe- 
gian and imported rye. In pre-war times, 
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however, a fairly big importation of rye 
flour took place. The following figures, 
in tons, show purchases made by the food 
commission from foreign countries dur- 
ing 1923: 
Wheat flour— 

Canadian 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
Pacific 
England 


Manitoba from Canadian and eastern 
eres TeGRS MOTE ose cccesceseces 40 
Manitoba from Canadian west coast. 23 
Argentine 
Karachi 


8 OS eer Peer rr i ce Trees 8 
Rye— 
No. 2 western from Canada and 
Wee BURGOS codes fs Sec cesdstere 57,500 
DD 6 bh esKndas vvepsenandanrsceses 79,00 
Dt Giethushbesuaevedesbabcnens. £87 
Barley— 
Canada western No. 3 ...........+... 2,590 
48-lb American malting ........... 11,.00 
PID. 66566 060664664000 BEOR Sia 60 2,°90 
Danubian from Roumania ......... 14,:90 
Danubian from transshipment ports 
in Holland and Belgium......... 8.490 
.  SPPPPrrirrrrrrrrie rr? ry rrrre 49,690 
The private mills in Norway receive 


wheat, barley and rye—home grown aid 
imported—from the food commissio), 
which allows the mills a certain rem - 
neration for grinding and distribution. 

Only a strong wheat flour is salable 
Norway, and practically no imports hay 
been made of soft qualities. The grad 
imported are fancy first clears, straight 
and patents. The packing employed i 
cotton bags of 100 kilos gross weighi 
North American mills have to stipulat 
their prices in United States dollars an: 
cents per 100 kilos, c.i.f., Norwegia: 
ports, and shipment has to be made by) 
Norwegian tonnage. Payment is usuall) 
made by net cash in New York in ex 
change for shipping documents. 

The flour thus imported by the food 
commission is distributed to the retailer 
at prices fixed by the government throug 
such firms as in pre-war days acted a 
independent importers. They now re 
ceive a certain remuneration for the dis 
tribution. Home milled flour is distrib 
uted to the retailers in the same way by 
the mills. 

Calendar year imports of flour and 
grain into Norway in 1922 and 1923 wer 
as follows: 


1922 1923 
Wheat flour, bbis ......° 425,250 624,37 
po). SS ae ee 3,579,000 2,994,00/ 
Bs SD 46.0'808.80005005 6,300,000 7,914,00( 
pO a re 1,320,000 2,004,00/ 
Ss, TE ik-o-0:<8:0:660 6890 3,484,000 3,830,000 
osc cecacas ies 604,000 1,199,00° 


Net imports (imports less exports) of 
grain and grain products (the latter in- 
cluded in terms of grain) into Norway 
by calendar years, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1921... 4,334 1,393 wene S¥els 4,961 
1922... 5,812 1,320 6,300 
1923... 6,075 2,004 7,914 


Imports into Norway in the fiscal year 
ended July 31, 1923, were: flour, 582,000 
bbls; wheat, 4,010,000 bus; corn, 3,134,000 
bus; rye, 6,866,000 bus; barley, 1,472,- 
000 bus. The figures include both wheat 
and rye flour. Since 1921 there has been 
no import of rye flour. 

Asspsorn .P. Bsornsrap. 





ROCHESTER HAY MARKET 

Rocuester, N. Y.—The hay market 
here has been in an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion for some time. Early it was as- 
sumed there would be barely enough hay 
to meet normal demands. Many deal- 
ers made prices on about that basis, in 
some cases bidding well above going quo- 
tations. 

However, it has all proved to be a bad 
guess. Farmers, forecasting high prices 
for hay, fed more than the ordinary 
amount of straw. Added to that was an 
open winter until February, with still 
more hay saved. Further, there have 
been heavy receipts of Canadian hay. 

The net result is rather heavy holdings, 
and it is doubtful if there will be de. 
mand for it all. The approaching grass 
season adds further weakness to the 
situation. Here is about the range of 
rices paid to farmers: No. 1 timothy, 
16 ton; alfalfa, first cutting, $10@15, 
according to color and condition; second 
cutting, $18@20; clover, $10@13; mixed, 


$10@ 14. 
T. W. Kwyapp. 
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INVESTIGATIONS WANE 

Investigations are failing to excite the 
usual interest, and Washington folk are 
turning back to the movies, to golf, 
bridge and indoor bathing pools for re- 
Jax ition. 

The two main inquiries dragged along 
in desultory fashion last week, but with 
Attorney General Daugherty out of of- 
fice, not a single new sensation has de- 
veloped for four or five weeks in the 
so-called oil probe. 

Other promised, or threatened, investi- 
gations appear to have been abandoned 
because of the reaction of the country 
against the manner in which the Senate 
has been wasting time. Another dis- 
couragement to more investigations was 
the hot reception of a resolution to in- 

stigate Secretary of the Treasury Mel- 

n. As usual, the secretary was loaded 
‘or his critics, and when accused of hav- 

financial interests which were in 
egal conflict with his official position, 
> answer was sure and swift. 

\s a result the record will always 
how that Mr. Mellon did not accept a 

‘inet place until he had gone to the 

uble to obtain the best of legal advice 

m five of the foremost lawyers of 

country. When advised what he 

ist do to prepare himself for a place 

the presidential family he followed 

ine prescribed formula to the point of 

disposing of every property or stock 
holding which st in the way. 

'o make matters worse for his enemies, 
ie leader of the party opposition, a 
pretty fair statesman by the way, told 
‘he Senate that the minority party as a 

irty had no organized interest in this 

any other further investigations. 
‘his was a hard blow for the three or 
‘our Senate mud geysers. 


PROSPECTS FOR TAX LAW 


Present prospects are for a better tax 
law than there was reason for a long 
time to expect. While the surtaxes may 
he held at somewhere near 40 per cent 
on enormous incomes, it begins to look 
is if the taxpayer in the $100,000 class 
will fare better in the Senate bill than 
at present provided by the House meas- 
ure. As the majority of business con- 
cerns are run by men within the class 
mentioned, such a reduction is likely to 
have a stimulating effect. 

_ The finance committee of the Senate 
is completing its work on the bill, and a 
report to the Senate may be expected 
any day. While the extremists will en- 
deavor to put in some amendments trou- 
blesome to business, their chance of suc- 
cess is slight. There are enough Demo- 
cratic votes favorable to tax reduction 
to offset, in this case, the votes of the 
self-styled progressives. 

_ The 25 per cent cut in taxes for 1923 
is now assured, the Senate committee 
having approved that provision of the 
House bill. President Coolidge has 
made it known emphatically that he will 
not stand for any new taxes, it being 
his evident desire to have the country 
get away as rapidly as possible from 
levies which were put on during the war 
and which should be resorted to only 
for emergency purposes. 

Also the President is getting his ax 
ready for some of the appropriation 
bills in which extravagances are notice- 
able. As legislation progresses, signs 
point to efforts at both ends of the 
Capitol te put into appropriation bills 
large sums for which no estimates were 
made when convened. The 
President is keeping his eye on these 
appropriations and at the same time 
watching the budget. It is possible that 
he may find himself called upon to exer- 
cise pg three vetoes in order to 
compe gress to trim ses and 
bring the country within <n tanned esti- 
mates. It is within his power to force 
Congress to revise its appropriations in 





almost every case except the soldier 
bonus. As to the bonus, he is perhaps 
helpless, because there appear to be 
adequate votes in both houses to pass 
such a bill over a veto. 


FARM RELIEF LOBBYISTS 

But for the McNary-Haugen bill, lit- 
tle would be heard now of farm relief 
legislation. Some who talked about agri- 
cultural aid early in the session have 
given up in disgust. Their ways of 
thinking were not accepted; consequent- 
ly, they lost interest in the cause. Then 
came the export corporation bill, and the 
most of the farmers in states from the 
Mississippi River west got behind it to 
the exclusion of every other measure. 
If this bill fails to pass, and certainly 
few except its most enthusiastic sup- 
porters expect its success, it will not be 
for lack of organization. 

From the number of individuals who 
have been in Washington in the interest 
of this bill for the past several months, 
stopping at high-priced hotels, eating 
good food and enjoying the interesting 
life of the national capital, it is no 
wonder that the farmers are poor. Some- 
body must be paying for all of this, and 
the farmer doubtless is footing the bill. 
Where he gets it when, according to the 
word of these lobbyists, he is “flat 
broke,” is a mystery. It was said by 
one in a position to know that there were 
no less than 60 men in Washington from 
all parts of the country, sent here to 
labor for the passage of this bill. This, 
of course, is not intended as a reflection 
on all the persons who are laboring to 
pass the legislation, because many of 
them are sincere in their belief that the 
export corporation plan is constructive 
and will put the farmer permanently on 
his feet. 


THE BAKERY IN POLITICS 


Enough people look askance at the 
prospect for a radical third party to 
make worry unnecessary as to the ulti- 
mate result of the next campaign. But 
there is more to the third party move- 
ment than the election. If launched, it 
will be the carrier for all sorts of at- 
tack on property institutions of the 
country, attack which often proves fer- 
tile in sections depressed as are the agri- 
cultural regions at the present time. 

As one part of the campaign, a re- 
opening of the fight on bakery interests 
may ‘be expected. On Senator La Fol- 
lette’s staff of political advisers are men 
so venomous toward the bakeries that 
their activities must be attributed to 
purely personal motives. Disappointed 
by the failure of the Federal Trade 
Commission to enter a bakery investiga- 
tion, they will carry into the presiden- 
tial campaign, if a third party makes it 
possible, all the misinformation which 
the investigation would have developed, 
and much which it would not. 

The baking industry is a peculiarly 
handy football for the agitator, who 
must personify and dramatize his at- 
tacks on property institutions to make 
them appeal. If a case plausible —> 
to appeal to the credulous can be estab- 
lished. city consumers on the one hand 
and farm producers of raw products on 
the other offer a double field for the 
campaigner. 

The People’s Legislative Service, the 
“researchers” of which were responsible 
for the La Follette antibakery resolution 
and the name of which was signed to the 
widely circulated attack on the industry, 
is in reality a La Follette propaganda 
organization. The “people” involved are 
the Wisconsin senator, a few stenogra- 
phers and Basil Manly, formerly, in turn, 
with Frank P. Walsh’s Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee and Frank P. Walsh’s 
National War Labor Board. It has sunk 
into a state of uncommon quiet since 
the bakery attack, perhaps to allow Mr. 
Manly time to get away from mortal 


man for the pursuit of further “re- 
searches.” 

If this is the case, the next broadside 
might well be expected to take the form 
of a comparison of costs of American 
bread with the prices now in vogue for 
the rice-and-dirt cakes of the Orient, 
the latter carefully translated into terms 
of dollars by the People’s Legislative 
Service. This, according to bakers who 
have been before committees in Washing- 
ton, would be just as legitimate as the 
previous comparison of prices of high 
quality American bread with those 
charged for the inferior product of 
British bakeries. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
EXPORTS SHOW BIG 
TRADE WITH JAPAN 


Metsourne, Vicroria, March 3.—The 
wheat export season is in full swing. 
Shipments to date have been on a much 
larger scale than those for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Japan has 
taken a big proportion of the exports, 
but an unusually large number of par- 
cels have gone forward to British and 
continental ports in steamers. 

Usually, numerous steamer cargoes 
leave Australia in December, January 
and February for the English Channel 
for orders. This season, however, rela- 
tively few shipments of this character 
have been made, but lately there has 
been a rush for tonnage for full cargoes 
for Europe, and “for orders” shipments 
will be a feature of the exports later 
in the season. 

Unfortunately for growers, the freight 
market for cargoes has bounded up from 
33s 9d at the end of the 1922-23 ship- 
ping season to about 47s 6d per ton for 
prompt tonnage, so that although the 
London market for wheat is firmer than 
at the beginning of the shipping season 
the rise in prices has been more than 
accounted for by the higher cost of 
transporting the wheat from Australia 
to Europe. 

Since the commencement of the pres- 
ent season the quantities of wheat and 
flour (in bushels and short tons, respec- 
tively) shipped oversea from Australia, 
and compared with those for the corre- 
sponding terms of the two preceding 
seasons, have been as follows: 





WHEAT 
1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
South Aus.... 10,543,443 6,577,245 8,406,100 
Victoria ..... 7,803,428 4,037,972 4,304,737 
N. 8. Wales.. 4,885,376 ....... 657,518 
W. Australia. 3,206,756 2,625,960 4,606,289 
Queensland .. + A re rr re 





26,516,698 13,241,177 17,974,644 


FLOUR 

1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
9,844 17,611 8,834 
21,322 34,329 27,852 


Totals ..... 


South Australia ..... 
Victoria ....e.. 000. 





New South Wales.... 16,962 12,168 28,056 
Western Australia ... 11,722 7,884 13,554 
BOCA cccccccccces 59,850 71,992 78,296 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT FOR GREAT BRITAIN 


There is a strong feeling in the com- 
monwealth that larger quantities of 
Australian wheat should be taken by 
Great Britain. Last year, for example, 
Australian grain valued at £45,000,000 
was sold to foreign countries, while 
Great Britain bought £60,000,000 worth 
of wheat from foreign producers. How 
the position is to be improved does not 
appear to be clear, but the Australian 
high commissioner in England has re- 
peatedly emphasized the existence of the 
anomaly, and, through the medium of 
the Australian Chamber of Commerce, 
sought to bring about a larger impor- 
tion of Australian grain into the United 
Kingdom, 

JAPANESE BUY HEAVILY 


A message from Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia, states that exports of wheat 
from that state to the end of January 
total 4,341,746 bus, or more than for 
the whole of the preceding year. The 
Japanese have been heavy purchasers 
of the finest grade wheat. Of the total 
exported, 3,656,000 bus, or 72 per cent, 
have been dispatched under state certifi- 
cate guaranteeing quality and quantity, 
and practically the whole of this has 
gone to Japan. 


RED VERSUS WHITE WHEATS 


Quite a controversy has been proceed- 
ing lately on the subject of the cultiva- 
tion of red wheats in Australia, and the 
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danger which they represent to the ex- 
port trade in grain. It has been pointed 
out that Australia is known all over the 
world as a country producing white 
wheats which are of exceedingly fine 
quality and good flour yielders, al- 
though not as strong as the red wheats 
grown in other countries. Owing to the 
fact that the latter are in such large 
supply, their value is at least 3@4%4d 
less per bu in England and the Continent 
of Europe than that of good Australian 
white wheats, a point which has been vig- 
orously urged in favor of the Australian 
farmers continuing to confine their at- 
tention to the latter. 

The corn trade sectional comn.ittee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of South 
Australia much regrets the increase in 
the production of red wheats in that 
state, to the detriment of the standard 
of South Australian grain. It is pointed 
out that the percentage of red grains in 
the bulk samples of white wheat is be- 
coming so pronounced that a serious 
view of the position is being taken by 
over-sea buyers. Complaints have given 
way to action, and affected cargoes have 
been referred to arbitration, the arbitra- 
tors having decided in the buyers’ favor. 

The fact is strongly emphasized by 
the committee that over-sea dealers are 
buying from Australia a white wheat, 
and paying a premium for it because it 
is white. They do not want to pay a 
premium for red wheat when they can 
buy, say, Manitoba red for 2s per qr 
less. They do not want a percentage of 
red in the white wheat, even if they get 
the latter without a premium, because of 
the taint reducing the blending qualities 
of the white wheat. 

The farmers have been assured that if 
confidence is not restored the premium 
of 3d per bu now enjoyed must inevit- 
ably be lost. What the value of that 
premium is may be gauged from the 
fact that on the present South Aus- 
tralian crop of 35,000,000 bus it would 
amount to more than £400,000. In their 
own interests the farmers have been told 
that they must cease at once to grow any 
of the varieties of red wheat, and the 
point is stressed that there is no evi- 
dence that any of the reds will yield 
better than the well-known white va- 
rieties. 

On the other hand, some millers have 
indicated that, from the milling point 
of view, it would be a pity were red 
wheats to be discouraged in Australia, 
experience having shown that an admix- 
ture thereof is advisable, as it insures an 
increase in the strength of the flour. 
Furthermore, unlike the Argentine, Ca- 
nadian and Russian red wheats which, 
although strong, are poor in color, it is 
contended by these millers that the Aus- 
tralian reds are quite equal to the white 
in respect to color. 


WHEAT POOLS 


The financing of wheat pools and other 
correlated matters are a source of un- 
ending discussion, suggestion and criti- 
cism. The final payment of 2.72d per 
bu for wheat delivered into the 1922-23 
New South Wales voluntary pool was 
made available toward the end of Janu- 
ary. This brought the average receipts 
to growers up to just on 4s 344d per 
bu at country stations. 

On various occasions, references have 
been made to the astonishing muddle 
into which the finances of some of the 
earlier pools were allowed to drift. This 
is illustrated by the balance sheet for 
the New South Wales 1916-17 compul- 
sory pool. It shows that the government 
paid as compensation for losses £549,- 
214, and that there was a payment to 
certificate holders of £285,378 beyond 
the net receipts. Certificates were issued 
for 32,042,428 bus, whereas the wheat 
actually sold amounted to only 29,510,- 
782 bus, leaving a deficiency of 2,531,- 
646 bus. In addition to the actual loss 
of wheat, £544,114 were expended in 
reconditioning. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





TO ATTEND GRAIN MEETING 
Wasuinoton, D. C.--Robert H. Black, 
in charge of grain cleaning investiga- 
tions, Department of Agriculture, will 
participate in the Western Grain Deal- 
ers’ convention at Cedar. Rapids, Iowa, 
April 17. Mr. Black has been in the 
Northwest recently, giving a series of 

illustrated talks on grain cleaning. 

Cuarzes C, Hart. 
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Floating Islands Built on Sod Near Mexico City 


BREAD AND REBELLION IN MEXICO 


(Continued from page 134.) 


now carried on by a limited class of planters who own 
enormous areas of land. The prevailing threat of 
confiscation of large estates under the agrarian law 
has, however, caused these estate owners to reduce their 
operations, Mr. Bowman says, both through caution 
and their inability to obtain requisite credits. 

The purpose of the agrarian law is to break up the 
large estates and develop a class of independent small 
farmers from the peons. That this movement must be 
preceded by educating the peon in modern agricultural 
methods and by giving him financial assistance does 
not appear to have been fully recognized by the gov- 
ernment authorities. 

Another recent deterrent to agricultural expansion 
is said to be the new land tax of one tenth of 1 per 
cent, established in 1922. It has been the object of 
vigorous protest from agricultural interests throughout 
Mexico, and the date of its enforcement has been post- 
poned repeatedly. A recent announcement from Mex- 
ico City indicated the probability of a conference of 
representative landowners to study the law carefully, 
with the view to its amendment and possibly its repeal. 

The normal crop of corn, Mexico’s chief cereal 
staple, is slightly over 100,000,000 bus. This falls 
short of domestic consumption, with the result that 
there is considerable importation, annually, from the 
United States. 

Consul Bowman states, however, that in some recent 
years the Mexican corn crop might have supplied the 
needs of the population if it could have been conserved 
and distributed over the yom ot pint prime There 
are no large granaries or organized cold storage facili- 
ties in Mexico, and the climate is such that grain cannot 
be kept any length of time without scientific care. 

Transportation has been a further difficulty. Po- 
litical and military chaos has impaired the efficiency 
of the railroads, and at best they are inadequate. The 
present cost of the service is so high that growers 
living long distances from large consuming centers are 
unable to ship their products at a profit. Local mar- 
kets, therefore, must be depended upon solely for an 
outlet. 

In most parts of the Mexican highland region north 
and west of the City of Mexico the climate is too dry 
for corn without irrigation, so that while this crop 
covers over 30 per cent of the tilled land the yield is 
less than 15 bus to the acre. Until irrigation projects 
are undertaken, therefore, upon a much larger scale 
than anything that has even been planned up to date, 
Mexico’s requirement of imported corn is likely to 
increase. 

The crop of garbanzos usually is adequate, and this 
is true as well of the vegetables. - Mexico is a consid- 
erable exporter of the Tatter to the United States, 
nearly 2,000 carloads per year coming across the Mexi- 
can border into the adjacent southwestern states. 


WHEAT FLOUR CONSUMPTION 


The annual consumption of wheat flour in Mexico 
is estimated at 2,000,000 bbls, or approximately 25 lbs 


per capita. During 1922, according to an American 
consular report, 1,088,000 bbls of wheat flour were 
manufactured by domestic mills from Mexican wheat, 
and about 600,000 from wheat imported from the 
United States. Flour imported from the United States 
in that year amounted to 295,354 bbls, very little being 
brought in from other sources. 

The following table has been compiled by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, indicating 
exports from the United States to Mexico for fiscal 
years ending June 30, in bus: 


Average, 1912-14 1922 1923 
i. | a. MEVCLUTELEC ET 813,970 3,000,646 1,260,531 
Wheat flour, bbis.......... 31,979 245,670 365,664 
Care, WON oss ; ‘ 726,303 10,101,521 288,487 
Rye, bus ....... erry ty 1 211 1,180 
Me Perrre cee ee 172,559 287,865 120,570 
TOGG, DD 6:0 60 00000060 eeaxs 56,428 180,070 146,154 


Both consumption and production of wheat products 
seem to have been increasing in Mexico within recent 
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years. Average crops in the past five years have been 
appreciably larger than in any previous similar period. 

In Baron von Humboldt’s day, Mexico’s soil was 
reputed to yield exceedingly large wheat crops. The 
eminent German naturalist foresaw a vastly larger 
production of this cereal than has come to pass, owing 
to the country’s persistent backwardness in agricul 
tural development, and particularly in construction of 
irrigation works to make arable large areas natural; 
too dry for cereal culture. . 

Humboldt’s legend of how wheat came to the Ney 
World is that a Negro slave of Cortes found a fe, 
ee of it among the rice served as a ration to th 

panish army. He planted them, and from this sma 
beginning the cereal spread rapidly, not only over 
Mexico, but into South America as well. 

In sugar production Mexico has great undevelop::| 
resources. From slightly more than 100,000 acr 
nearly 2,500,000 tons of cane were cut in 1922. B,, 
hardly one fiftieth of the available sugar land is j), 
use. Prior to 1910 sugar production was considera 
larger than at present. 

Mexico’s normal crop of coffee is approximate, 
100,000,000 Ibs per year, a large part of which is « 
ported to the United States. The 1922 production, 
however, had fallen to 90,000,000 lbs from the hiv! 
point of 110,000,000 in 1907. 


FLOUR MILLING INDUSTRY 


The total number of modern flour mills in Mexi 
according to the commercial agent of Mexico, S. ! 
Alatriste, New York City, is 133, with an avera 
yearly production of 1,750,000 bbls. 

There are mills in nearly every state, but the prin 
pal centers are Aguascalientes, Coahuila, Duran; 
Guanajuato, Hidalgo, Jalisco, Mexico, Michoaca 
Oaxaca, Puebla, Queretaro, San Luis Potosi, Sono: 
Vera Cruz, Yucatan, Zacatecas and the federal distri: 
in which is located the capital city. 

The federal district, according to Mr. Alatriste, 
the largest producing center, six mills there turnin; 
out nearly 250,000 bbls annually. Coahuila is second 
with an output of nearly 175,000 bbls in seven mill 
Michoacan, with 21 mills, and Guanajuato, with seve: 
each produce about 150,000 bbls, and Yucatan has 
single mill that turns out more than 100,000 bbls yearl; 

The Yucatan mill, located at Merida, is that of th 
Cia Harinero del Golfo S. A. Alberto Bez & Co 
with offices in Merida, Tampico and New Orleans, ar 
proprietors of this plant. Among the larger mil 
located elsewhere in Mexico are those of Brauli 
Iriarte, Mexico City, with 1,500 bbls daily capacity 
and the Cia Beti-Ona Molinera Veracruzana S. A 
Vera Cruz, with a daily capacity of 1,200 bbls. 

The average daily capacity of Mexican mills, how 
ever, no doubt ranges well below 100 bbls. Many o 
the smaller plants use gas engines for motive powe: 
whereas the larger mills are operated by electricit) 
and steam. 

One of the most enterprising of the smaller com 
panies, which is fairly typical of its class in Mexico, 
is Moreno Bros, & Co., operating a 100-bbl mill at 
Magdalena, Sonora. This concern’s Victory mill is 
modern in every detail. It was originally built in 1850 
as a waterpower mill, but was remodeled: in 1905, and 
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Gulf Flour Milling Co., Merida, Yucatan 


. roller system was installed. The plant was operated successfully until 1915, when 
a pair of Mexican generals fought over it and finally burned it. This incident well 
illustrates the handicap imposed by Mexico’s chronic militarism upon flour milling, 


in common with agriculture and all 
other economic enterprise. 

Moreno Bros. & Co. rebuilt the 
mill in 1921, using the old walls. 
Grain storage for 40,000 bus of 
wheat was provided. There is also 
storage space for ice, which is 
manufactured in connection with 
the milling plant, an industrial 
combination not unusual in Mex- 
ico. Mill and ice plant are op- 
erated by steam. Two grades of 
flour, a patent and a straight, are 
manufactured, and these find a 
local market. 

Mexican millers have com- 
plained bitterly during the past 
year of serious difficulties arising 
from shortage of native wheat and 
high duties assessed upon import- 
ed wheat. Many of the mills were 
inactive for long periods. It was 
reported at one time that nearly 
half of the mills of the country 
were shut down. 

The Mexican tariff was de- 
signed to protect the wheat grow- 
er, but the miller discovered that 
it made the cost of raw materials 
prohibitive to him. An American 
consular report says that many 
Mexican millers found it more 
profitable to import American 
flour for sale in the local market 
than to grind imported wheat. 
American hard wheat, however, is 
more or less of a necessity to the 
Mexican miller, as it is required to 
produce a flour of proper blend 
from the softer Mexican grain. 


Practically all of the machinery used to equip Mexican mills is of American 
manufacture. The Mexican market for milling machinery has not been particularly 
flourishing, however, during the past decade or more, and the recent disturbance 





Mexican Indian Manufacturing Tortillas 


served to dampen the hope that had been entertained recently among 
milling machinery manufacturers in this country that conditions would 
soon change for the better. No import duty is assessed on milling 
machinery. 

The mills at Texcoco, Piedras Negras, Huepac, San Luis Potosi and 
Pitiquito, shown herewith through the courtesy of the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., are equipped with Nordyke & Marmon machinery. 

The American flour imported by Mexico is used by bakers and cracker 
and macaroni makers, and is customarily blended with the native product. 
No bread is made in the homes of even the upper classes, every city hav- 
ing numerous bakeries that supply the local demand. Among the common 
people there is practically no consumption of wheat flour, Indian and 
peon clinging, as has been said, to the diet of corn and beans that has 
come down to him from aboriginal times. Whether they prefer these 
staples to wheat flour is beside the point, for wheat flour products are 
beyond their- purchasing power. The average wage of the laboring man 
is between 75c and $1 per day, and there is no immediate outlook for 
general betterment in pay. 


MEXICAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


The present disturbance in Mexico has had little effect upon the 
American flour trade. Both of the warring factions have been careful 
to avoid obstacles to American commerce, particularly in foodstuffs. 
Generally speaking, therefore, the volume of flour exports will not be 
greatly diminished, and may, in the long run, show some increase owing 
to the disturbance of industry and the withdrawal of large numbers of 
men from the usual avenues of food supply in the portions of Mexico 
most affected. 

The solicitude of the Mexican authorities, both governmental and rebel, 
reflects the betterment of political relations that has taken place between 
the United States and Mexico within recent years. This understanding, 
which began with recognition of the Obregon government, was put in 
historic form by President Coolidge in a recent message to Congress. The 
President said: 

“A situation has recently arisen in Mexico which has caused some 
solicitude. We recognize that the people of that country have a perfect 
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right to set up and pull down governments without any interference from 
us so long as there is no interference with the lawful rights of our gov- 
ernment or our citizens within her territory. We do not harbor the 
slightest desire to dictate to them in the smallest degree. We have every 
wish to be friendly and helpful. 

“After a long period of shifting and what appeared to be unsub- 
stantial governments in that country, we recently reached the opinion that 
President Obregon has established a government which is stable and 
effective, and disposed to observe international obligations. We there- 
fore recognized it. 

“When disorder arose there, President Obregon sought the purchase 
of a small amount of arms and munitions from our government for the 
purpose of insuring his own domestic tranquillity. We had either to 
refuse or comply. To refuse would have been equivalent to deciding that 
a friendly government, which we had recognized, ought not to be permit- 
ted to protect itself. Stated in another way, it would mean that we had 
decided that it ought to be overthrown, and that the very agency which 
we held out as able to protect the interests of our citizens within its 
borders ought not to be permitted to have the means to make such pro- 
tection effective. My decision ran in a counter direction. 

“It was not a situation of our making, but one which came and had 
to be met. In meeting it, I did what I thought was necessary to discharge 
the moral obligation of one friendly government to another. The suprem- 
acy of the Obregon government now appears to be hopeful. Whatever 
may be the outcome, we are not responsible for it. 

“We did what I believed was right to do under the circumstances. It 
was done, not for the purpose of protecting any particular individuals 
or interests, but to exercise a legal right, while at the same time throwing 
our influence in favor of orderly procedure and evidencing our friendship 


toward the friendly government of Mexico. Any other course would appear to me 
to be unworthy of our country. 
“I propose to continue whatever course of action is customary between friendly 


governments. While I trust no 
further action may be necessary, I 
shall continue to afford protection 
in accordance with the require- 
ments of international law. I pro- 
pose to protect American lives and 
American rights.” 

Mexico’s economic difficulties 
naturally will not be improved by 
the present civil warfare. The at- 
titude of uncertainty which for 
several years has pervaded indus- 
trial and commercial activity no 
doubt will continue to prevail for 
a time even when the disturbance 
has been brought to an end. The 
republic probably will continue to 
import large quantities of food- 
stuffs and other necessities that 
ought to be produced at home. 

Mexico’s hope, of course, lies in 
the reality of its resources and in 
the industrial potentiality of its 
people. These are unquestionably 
great. With the elimination of the 
present uncertainty as to tenure of 
farm lands and industrial prop- 
erty, with a definite and fairly per- 
manent tax policy, and with the 
assurance of reasonable wage 
scales and labor regulations, pro- 
duction should once more become 
normal and a period of healthy 
commercial activity should set in. 

Great difficulties lie ahead, how- 
ever, in remedying the failure of 
the peons to cultivate the land that 
has been expropriated and as- 
signed to them under the govern- 
ment’s ambitious agrarian laws. 


For many years, therefore, Mexico will require imports of foodstuffs, notably from 
the United States. To this field, and to the whole of Latin America bordering upon 
the Caribbean, the American exporter of flour looks with increasing interest. 
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WHAT KIND OF FLOUR? 

What flour or mill shall I take on 
and represent? That is a serious ques- 
tion at times with flour brokers, sales- 
men and jobbers. On the making of the 
right answer, or selection, turns their 
success, and they know it. Their con- 
tinued existence and prosperity in the 
business may be “ependent on it, Hence 
they are apt to give the matter careful 
thought, if they really comprehend what 
is at stake. 

Bearing out the soundness of this 
preamble, there may be cited the case of 
a leading flour broker who _ recently 
wrote this office in this strain: “Taking 
on a new account is a serious matter 
with me. As you know, I have never 
represented, or cared to represent, more 
than two or three mills at a time, and 
have only represented a total of about 
four mills in my life. I don’t believe in 
changing; in the selling contract or ar- 
rangement I make with mills, I bind my- 
self to the mill and name therein the 
one or two other mills I represent, so 
all may be clear and above board, 

“I dropped one of my mills last sum- 
mer, and I think I can carry a third mill 
to.our mutual advantage. I prefer a 
mill which has never sold a barrel of 
flour in my territory. I very emphatical- 
ly do not want any ———— mill, nor do 
I want a mill in - (naming two 
states here omitted), the principal rea- 
son being that there are too many doz- 
ens of wonderful mills in those states, 
all, in my opinion, making remarkably 
good flour—all saying the same thing 
about the flour—all desperately anxious 
to sell flour, and all with their selling 
end 95 per cent of their problem. 

“There is many a mill in each of these 
states with remarkable running time, 
and the reports of their sales, prices ob- 
tained, would look good on its face, but 
the X-ray turned on many of those 
sales would show that the orders were 
landed with bleeding fingers, and with 
such a selling cost as to shrink the ap- 
parent profit down to a pitiful net. 
That’s not the kind of mill I want.” 

This point of view is interesting; some 
will think it is unusual. It just so hap- 
pens that this man is a very successful 
broker. He has been known to sell more 
than 100,000 bbls of flour a year for 
one mill. He has been in the game for 
years, all his lifetime. He may resent 
being quoted, and hence his identity and 
anonymity will be strictly protected, but 
his frank expression of the case is too 
good to lose. It carries too wholesome 
a lesson for the industry. 

It reminds one of the case of another 
broker who finally gave up the flour 
business in disgust and said he would 
have no more to do with it until millers 
got some sense; no matter what price he 
had, he said that he would meet other 
mills selling or quoting for 50c per bbl 
less; and, in the very nature of things, 
this could not be done on the same 
grade of flour. So until millers got some 
sense and self-respect, and had backbone 
enough to ask an honest price and profit 
for their flour, he was done and would 
not have anything more to do with them. 
This is interesting as coming from a 
broker, a member of a clan which mill- 
ers frequently allege is only interested 
in breaking the price. 

In other words, the industry has dis- 
credited itself with its own trade. 
Could anything be more absurd and 
ludicrous? The last few months the 
busiriess has shown signs of working 
gradually to a saner and more rational 
basis. This is evidenced by the putting 
aside of the obsession of full-time opera- 
tion at any cost, and in the determina- 
tion to sell only at a profit. If this new 
thought and resolution can develop and 
solidify into a new trade consciousness, 





then the industry may work to a better 
basis, but it has got to be more far- 
reaching than a mere emotional reaction, 
reflected only in aimless and futile 
grumbling. 


TOLEDO 

All things considered, perhaps the 
milling business is as good as any one 
has a right to expect, so far as produc- 
tion goes, for this time of the year, and 
would compare favorably with other 
years. When one remembers the amount 
of political tinkering, actual and threat- 
ened, that has been injected into the 
business as a result of unsound uneco- 
nomic and socialistic thinking, it is real- 
ly remarkable that trade has held up as 
well as it has. The country is so large, 
its natural activities, requirements and 
home consumption so big and diversi- 
fied that it exhibits an extraordinary re- 
sistence to demoralizing influences and 
unexampled power of recuperation. But 
it cannot be expected to stand up for- 
ever against such influences, 

For instance, in spite of the decline 
in wheat prices of 10@12c bu since the 
advance in the duty, considerable flour 
has been sold. This leads one to believe 
that the flour situation was in a com- 
paratively healthy condition, without 
heavy, undigested stocks or burdensome 
bookings. There is evidence that the lat- 
ter had been more or less cleaned up in 
many cases, and that further purchases 
were called for by actual trade needs. 

But flour has not been so salable as 
some mills would wish, and hence the 
pernicious practice of making unreason- 
ably low prices has once again put in its 
appearance, and is now causing some 
complaint. While the majority of mill- 
ers are making an konest and determined 
effort to get their prices, others have 
let down the bars and are quite frankly 
and shamelessly trying to attract busi- 
ness by offering even lower prices than 
necessary; in many instances they are 
not getting anywhere by doing it beyond 
discrediting themselves, demoralizing the 
situation and making it difficult for more 
upstanding competitors. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
low price is no longer an advantage, as 
supposed, but creates suspicion, both as 
to the mill making it and the quality of 
its flour. It sometimes proves a boomer- 
ang, and returns to smite those who 
use it. It may be doubted if it hurries 
up the placing of any orders; it certainly 
does not add one barrel to possible con- 
sumption, and its effect is probably to 
still further defer purchases. That is 
actually the way the low price is work- 
ing out in many instances in this ter- 
ritory. 

There is little to be said specifically 
about the soft wheat milling situation at 
Toledo, or elsewhere in this section, 
which has not recently been covered. 
Experience of the mills seems to be 
quite variable, ranging all the way from 
dull to fairly satista actory. Indeed, some 
mills have been making fairly good "sales; 
one instance comes to mind of a mill 
which has sold more flour and has larger 
bookings at present than at any previous 
time in its history. However, with most 
mills trade is rather quiet, with opera- 
tion about 50 per cent of capacity, or a 
little better. 

Although the full decline in wheat has 
not been reflected in flour, owing to the 
weakness in feed, yet flour prices are 
now at, or near, the low point of the 
crop, and good brands can be had below 
$5 in 98’s. Regular established trade has 
been a moderate buyer, and some more 
export sales have been made, the latter 
frequently at unprofitable figures. 

It will be a sad thing if the millers 
who have been keeping alive their export 
business by improving their grades and 





selling at practically no profit, on the 
chance of ultimately reaching a profit- 
able basis, wake up some day merely 
to find that the government, by adverse 
legislation or regulations, has robbed 
them of it. And that very thing may 
happen if the discrimination against the 
movement of flour and in favor of grain 
comes about, either by the passage of the 
MecNary-Haugen bill or the enforcement 
of the recommendations of the United 
States Shipping Board in regard to the 
use of its boats. This will be a blow 
at the export business hitherto enjoyed 
by Toledo and some other soft wheat 
mills. 

Some millers are putting on a brave 
front about the feed situation, and say 
that they can see improvement; they 
claim that the weakness has been over- 
done, has been psychological, influenced 
perhaps by the reduction in duty, until 
feed oe Seomme the cheapest thing on 
the market. They now point out the im- 
proved demand for immediate shipment, 
and are inclined to the opinion. that the 
turning point has come; in fact, one mill- 
er went so far as to advance prices. 
April is a good feeding month, and per- 
haps the undertone is about to strength- 


en, 

It is believed that the reduction in the 
duty on millfeed is one of the causes 
that has had a softening effect on prices, 
not only of that commodity, but also of 
corn and oats. As one grain dealer sum- 
marizes it: “Thus we have a situation 
where the increase in the duty on wheat 
has been of no benefit whatever, while 
the reduction on millfeed has reduced 
the value not only of the manufactured 
feeds, but of feed grains as well.” Such 
seems to be the effect of the highly in- 
telligent political tinkering with a situa- 
tion which should be left to work itself 
out unhampered. 

Here’s the real point about the mill- 
ing business of this section, summarized 
in a few words: It could be a whole lot 
worse; it is not stagnant and dead; flour 
is being sold; some of the large bakery 
concerns have bought liberally; it may 
be that very few millers are making 
money, but operation is fairly well sus- 
tained, and they are at least keeping 
their losses down. Perhaps if millers 
keep out of the red this second half 
of the crop, they have done all, or 
more, than might reasonably be ex- 
pected. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.02%@ 
1.03% bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, April 4. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at 
$4.90@5.15 bbl, local springs $6@6.15, 
and local hard winters $5.75, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran 
was quoted at $27@28.50 ton, mixed feed 
$27@28.50, and middlings $27@28.50, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Tole- 
do, with a combined weekly capacity of 
46,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
Marah S0-Agpril 6 .....cccce 30,600 66% 
Previous week ............ 30,900 67 
WOOD BED cscvs ce sececvcese 23,500 49 
TWO PORES GOS « .ccccessccs 16,100 34 
Three years ago .........-. 18,900 39 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 

diana and Michigan, including those at 

Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 

Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbis tivity 

March 30-Apr. 5 23 138,660 84,752 61 
Previous week.. 18 105,960 63,962 60 
Year ago ...... 26 158,010 72,450 46 
Two years ago. 21 130,800 50,217 38 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of March 30-April 5, with comparisons: 


r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Wheat, bus.. 13,000 50,000 143,000 66,000 

Corn, bus.... 45,000 55,000 44,000 11,000 

Oats, bus.... 31,000 62,000 7,000 260,000 
NOTES 

Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 


Toledo, Ohio, is expected back this’ week 
from California, where his family has 
been spending the winter. 

C. W. Doolittle, assistant sales man- 
ager Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, manufacturers of Carter's disc 
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separators, was in Toledo recently, cal! 
ing on the mills. 

Raymond P. Lipe, of the Raymond P 
Lipe Co., hay, Toledo, is in South Africa, 
and many of his friends in Toledo are 
receiving picture postcards from him. 

W. H. Haskell, who formerly operated 
the Haskell hominy mills, Toledo, has re 
turned from Florida. He is now vic 
president Commerce-Guardian Saving 
Bank & Trust Co., Toledo. 

The W. E. Steakeley Co., Inc., flou 
brokers, with offices in the Healey Build 
ing, Atlanta, Ga.,_filed a voluntary peti 
tion in bankruptcy on March 17, with un 
secured accounts amounting to $6,427. 

The annual meeting of the Indian 
Millers’ Association will be held at th 
plant of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., I: 
dianapolis, Ind., which has tendered th. 
use of its assembly room and restauran| 
The meeting has been called for 10 a. 
April 11. 

George A. Amendt, Amendt Millin 
Co., Monroe, Mich., accompanied by Mr 
Amendt, was in Chicago and Milwauke 
last week; in Milwaukee as the gue: 
of E. C. Bennington, vice president Mi! 
waukee Bag Co., who used to be locate: 
at Toledo. 

C. E. Monck, -epresenting the Moore 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, i 
Michigan and northern Ohio, was in T: 
ledo, April 4, returning from Michigan 
Mr. Monck says that he met some ex 
tremely low prices from western mill 
on his trip. 

Secretary Riley, of the Indiana Mill 
ers’ Association, in a recent circular to 
the members, says that he fails to hear 
of any real progress being made by thos 
promoting the extraordinarily one-sided 
contract which has been proposed for the 
pooling of wheat by the farmers of that 
state. 

The firm of Becker Bros. & Zuider- 
hoek, Grand Rapids, Mich., wholesale 
flour dealers, dissolved partnership on 
April 2. Mr. Zuiderhoek retires from 
the business, which will continue under 
the name of Becker Bros., wholesale 
flour, handling the full line made by F. 
W. Stoek & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich, 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Improvement was again the keynote 
of reports of flour and feed manufactur- 
ers last week. They said, however, that 
business transacted was of less volume 
than a year ago. At that time both do- 
mestic and export business were of un- 
usually good volume. Stiffer prices for 
feed and stronger prices for spring and 
hard wheat flours were reported. 

The favorable turn taken by the wheat 
market the previous week brought about 
a better demand for most flours, as an- 
ticipated by millers, but the improve- 
ment was of less volume than expected. 
Shipping instructions were better, and 
most of the orders filled were larger. 
The local field, as has been the case for 
some time, supplied a large part of the 
business. One full car was sent out 
bound for abroad. Other smaller export 
orders also were shipped. Domestic 
trade developed somewhat. 

Feed sold well during the week, and 
millers increased prices about $2 ton. 
Shipping orders came in better. Spring 

Kansas flour went up 10c in car- 
load lots, but soft wheat flour was un- 
changed 

Grain was a little more steady than 
in the previous week, with most of it sell- 
ing to millers. Quality held up better, 
in view of better weather conditions. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 414%c, to New York: wheat, No. 2 
hard 96@99c, No, 2 red 98c@$1.01; corn, 
No. 2 white 74@7ic, No. 3 white 73@ 
76c, No. 2 yellow 73@77c, No. 3 white 
73@i6c, No. 2 mixed 73@75c, No. 3 
mixed 72@74c; oats, No. 2 white 46@ 
48c, No. 3 white 45@47c. 

Inspections of grain, April 5: wheat, 
No. 2 mixed 1 car, No. 3 mixed 1; corn, 
No. 4 white 1 car, No. 5 white 1, No. 6 
white 1, sample white 1, No. 3 yellow 2, 
No. 4 yellow 1, No. 5 yellow 4, No. 6 
yellow 1, No. 3 mixed 1, No. 4 mixed 1; 
oats, No. 2 white 2 cars, No. 3 white 10, 
No. 4 white 3; rye, No. 2, 1 car. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, with a 
weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, inspec- 
tion of grains and stocks in store, in 
bushels, with comparisons for the corre- 
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sponding periods, as reported to The 
x pareve me Miller for the week ended 


April 5: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

March 80-April 5 ......++-- 8,715 44 

Previous WOOK c.cccccccece 7,063 35 

Year ABO ceecsccceerereere 9,832 49 

Two years ABO ..-..++--++- 2,400 12 
INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In Out 

Wheat .occeccccscrecene 10,000 23,000 

COP 2 cicvedotsvesesivere 91,000 97,000 

ate cccccvcesreseteeses 118,000 96,000 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


Ap 1924.. 268,100 472,300 75,300 .... 
April 7, 1923.. 157,000 493,000 275,000 2,00 
pril 8, 1922.. 144,000 374,000 265,000 .... 


NOTES 

Miss Katherine Borgerding, aged 55 
vears, manager Borgerding Grain Co., 
New Albany, died recently. 

M. O. F. Frisbie, formerly manager 
of sales departments of mills in Yukon, 
Okla, and Schuyler, Neb., has joined 
the staff of the Acme-Evans Co. as 
sales manager. 

W. H. McKinney, aged 39 years, a 
haker, thought to have been a resident 
of Memphis, Tenn., was killed recently 
when he fell into a mixing machine at 
the Mitchener bakery, Muncie. Mc- 
Kinney went to Muncie the night before 
he accepted employment at the bakery. 
He had registered at the hotel as a resi- 
dent of Memphis, but no papers or other 
means of identification were found in his 
clothing or in his room at the hotel. 

Indianapolis has joined the ranks of 
other large cities throughout the coun- 
try in the nationwide campaign to bring 
hack into consumption wheat products 
to their normal pre-war basis and to 
relieve the farmer. The Indianapolis 


campaign is being sponsored by Indian- 
apolis bakers. The “Eat More Toast” 
campaign being conducted in the city is 
directed by a committee composed of 


Elmer L. Cline, Taggart Baking Co., 
Russell L. White, City Baking Co., 
Charles P. Ehlers, secretary Indiana 
Bakers’ Association, Robert R. Ragan, 
Wadley Creamery Co., Norman Perry, 
Indianapolis Light & Heat Co., and A. 
C. Crandell, Merchants’ Light & Heat 
Co. 

Creditors of the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., a co-operative association 
for the marketing of grain, have filed 
notices of claims of $31,900 in the Marion 
County superior court. The Indiana 
Federation of Farm Bureaus was the 
largest creditor, with a claim of $14,467. 
The Bankers’ Trust Co., Indianapolis, 
which was appointed receiver of the con- 
cern on petition of the creditors, filed the 
claims, also a petition asking a ruling 
as to what disposition should be made of 
1,500 notes for $10 each given by farm- 
ers for membership certificates in the 
organization. Many of the farmers, ac- 
cording to the petition, will fight collec- 
tion of the notes. A hearing on the pe- 
tition is to be held April 12. 

Curis O. ALBrIon. 


NASHVILLE 

Demand for flour from the Southeast 
was lifeless last week. Scattering sales 
of small quantities were reported, some 
buyers purchasing as much as 200 or 300 
bbls for early needs. Specifications on 
old contracts were received in fair vol- 
ume, considering the general quietness, 
and mills were Seinbled to continue op- 
erations on the basis of about 50 per 
cent of capacity. Seasonable spring 
weather has been slow in arriving. 

Flour prices were a shade easier, and 
were beginning to reflect more the recent 
tone of the wheat market. Quotations, 
April 5, were as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $6.80@7.10; 
standard or regular patent, $5.75@6.25; 
straight patent, $5.25@5.60; first clears, 
$3.50@4.50. 


Rehandlers reported moderate sales. 

Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $6.80@ 
7.25; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$5.80@6.25. 
_ Millfeed was reported dull at a ma- 
jority of the mills. Prices: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-Ib bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $27@29; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $30@32. 

Wheat had a quiet tone, with mills 
purchasing only to cover running needs. 
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No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted at $1.25 
@1.27 bu, Nashville. 

Corn meal was in light demand. Prices: 
bolted, in sacks, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $1.95@2; unbolted, $1.90 
@1.95. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

March 23-29 ..... 201,120 110,176 54.7 
Previous week ... 201,420 104,430 61.8 
Year O80 .ccccecs 200,580 110,284 54.9 
Two years ago.... 206,790 102,618 49.5 


Three years ago.. 180,570 60,222 33.3 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April5 March 29 
Mr cs eke de oe %5 21,200 23,000 
WME, DU cas inde cecve 300,000 223,000 
GaeM, DUD ccccccccasesce 151,000 133,000 
ee be case teaedas 275,000 340,000 


NOTES 

Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
last week were 126 cars. 

The feed store of G. T. Stephens, Law- 
renceburg, Tenn., was damaged about 
$1,000 by fire last week. It was insured. 

The Grenada (Miss.) Grocery Co., job- 
bers, had a heavy fire loss recently, when 
its warehouse was burned. The company 
will rebuild at once. 

The Planters’ Warehouse Co. has been 
organized at Maryville, Tenn., with Dr. 
John H., Mitchell as president, and James 
T. Maxey secretary-treasurer. 

E. C. Faircloth, Jr., manager Cherokee 
Mills, has been elected a member of the 
board of governors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Nashville. At the meeting 
of the new board W. B. Herbert was 
elected president and W. R. Manier, Sr., 
was re-elected secretary. 

Joun Lerper. 


NORFOLK 

The trade conservatism which seems to 
be the controlling element in business 
generally was very evident in the flour 
trade here last week. Both jobbers and 
retailers seemed to be living on the “edge 
of necessity,” and taking no chances on 
future markets. This policy, however, 
kept the trade winds blowing steadily, 
and the general tone of business was op- 
timistic. Distributors reported a fairly 
active demand, especially in the Caro- 
linas, where conditions were reported as 
continuing their general improvement. 

Prices were practically unchanged, and 
if mills have made reductions at all it 
is purely sentimental, as costs are really 
higher. Winter wheat superlative pat- 
ents were quoted at $5.65@5.90, standard 
patents $5.20@5.50, Kansas family pat- 
ents $6.70@6.90, bakers grades $6.40@ 
6.60, and northwestern springs $6.90@ 
7.30. 

Feed was dull, and the price generally 
was lower. Brokers were making un- 
usual efforts for business to cover up a 
period of dullness that had lasted for 
several weeks. Standard bran was quot- 
ed at $27.50@28, standard middlings $27 
@28, flour middlings, fancy winters, $32 
@33, and red dog, $40@41. 


NOTES 

The Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
Association has invited Curtis D. Wilbur, 
new Secretary of the Navy, to be its 
guest at the next annual banquet. He 
was the guest of honor at the banquet 
this year, shortly before he was ap- 
pointed to his present post. 

Six members of the United States Ship- 
ping Board were scheduled to visit Nor- 
folk this week on a brief tour of in- 
spection. The business district was in- 
tensely interested, because of the possi- 
bilities in view of the controversy over 
disposition of Shipping Board steamer 
lines, and other changes in the policy of 
operation. 

Arthur G. King, port director, in 
charge of the operation of the municipal 
terminals at Norfolk, returned last week 
from a month’s tour of the west coast 
ports and manufacturing cities, in an 
effort to build up shipments through 
Hampton Roads. He visited a number 
of mills, and believes that the prospect 
for increase of shipments of west coast 
flour through this port by water, for 


transshipment oversea or inland, is very 
bright. 

Three shipments of barley, ranging be- 
tween 500 and 1,000 tons each, passed 
through Hampton Roads within the last 
10 days, from the west coast, consigned 
to the United Kingdom. The grain was 
moved to Norfolk on Pacific Mail steam- 
ers and transferred here to other vessels 
for shipment to Great Britain. This 
movement is unusual, and promises to be 
the forerunner of other business of this 
character. The grain is handled by west 
coast shippers. 

The Norfolk municipal grain elevator 
handled approximately 3,000,000 bus of 
grain up to March 31, for 1924, according 
to figures compiled by the port director. 
Officials of the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., 
lessees, reported they were well pleased 
with the development of the grain busi- 
ness through this port. The figures have 
been taken by city officials as significant, 
in view of the fact that considerable op- 
position was expressed to municipal own- 
ership of the elevator before it was built. 
Plans are now being drawn to increase 
its capacity from 500,000 bus to 1,500,- 
000. 

The D. Pender Grocery Co., which has 
brought down about its head keen oppo- 
sition from other grocery concerns by 
placing on sale a 16-oz loaf of bread for 
5c, last week brought further comment 
from rival grocers who charged the Pen- 
der loaf had been reduced without notice 
to 14 oz. The size of the loaf went back 
to 16 oz, however, The company oper- 
ates approximately 168 chain cash and 
carry grocery stores, and its new bakery, 
erected at a cost of $150,000, supplies 
bread only for the Pender stores. The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., oper- 
ator of more than a score of stores in 
Norfolk alone, attempted the 16-0z 5c 
loaf, and found it a dead loss. 

Josepu A. Lesuie. 


EVANSVILLE 

Last week’s market remained somno- 
lent. Millers were at a loss to under- 
stand the continued depression and lack 
of orders. Quotations for flour, based 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: best 
patent $6.50@6.75; first patent, $6.10; 
straights, $5@5.80; Kansas, $6.50@6.75; 
spring, $7; clears, in jutes, firsts $4@ 
4,50, seconds $3@4.50. 

Millfeed was reported dull, with re- 
duced demand. Quotations: bran, $29 
ton; mixed feed, $30; shorts, $30@31. 

W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 

Little change was noted last week in 
the flour situation, and the general con- 
sensus of opinion among the best-posted 
men in the trade was that the market 
was very dull. Many of the larger bak- 
ers are overstocked with flour. 

Most of the mill representatives and 
brokers reported that shipping directions 
were much improved. One or two mill 
representatives stated that they had sat- 
isfactory sales during the week, but this 
experience was the exception. 

Some sales of Kansas straights were 
reported at slight concessions in prices. 
Rye flour showed no change and there 
was very little business done in that 
commodity. There was a fair demand 
for soft winter, with prices inclined to 
be firmer. 

Semolina prices held firm, and there 
was but little activity in that line. En- 
tire wheat flour and graham flour were 
in light demand. Flour quotations: spring 
wheat $6.25@7.25 and hard winter $5.65 
@6.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft win- 
ter, $4.25@4.65, bulk; clears, $5@5.75, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed was extremely dull and much 
neglected. Prices showed a slight de- 
cline, especially in bran. Quotations as 
of April 5: standard middlings, $25.50@ 
26.50 ton; flour middlings, $27.50@28.50; 
red dog, $33@34; spring wheat bran, 
$24.50@25.50; linseed meal, $50@54; cot- 
tonseed meal, 41 per cent protein, $53@ 
54; tankage, 60 per cent protein, $80; 
dairy feed, 16 per cent protein $38@42, 
20 per cent protein $46, 22@24 per cent 
protein $54, 25 per cent protein $54. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Receipts of ear corn were light and in 
fair demand. Quotations: No. 2 yellow 
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83@84c; No. 3 yellow, 77@79c; No. 2 
mixed, 73@79c. Receipts of shelled corn 
light, with demand fair and prices rather 
firm. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 89%@ 
90%c; No. 3 yellow, 864%,@87%c; No. 4 
yellow, 80@8lc; No. 5 yellow, 7744@78c; 
No. 6 yellow, 74@76c. Kiln-dried yellow, 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.25 in 100-lb sacks; pearl hominy, $2.30. 


OATS 

All grades under No. 2 white were in 

light demand, and wholesalers reported 

ample stocks on hand. Quotations: No. 

2 white, 54@54%c; No. 3 white, 51@52c; 
No. 4 white, 46@49c. 


NOTES 

Damage estimated at $30,000 was done 
by fire to the flour mill of I. J. Pigor & 
Sons, Mercer, Pa., on April 1. The mill 
will be rebuilt. 

The Bay State Milling Co. Pittsburgh 
offices, L, A. Bowman, district sales man- 
ager, has been moved from the sixth floor 
of the Empire Building to room 1117, the 
same building. 

David Redd, aged 84 years, a miller of 
the old grist mill days, died at his home 
in Washington, Pa., on April 4. He was 
in the milling business for many years, 
and was widely known. 

Aaron K. Kulp, aged 61 years, a re- 
tired grain and feed merchant of Potts- 
town, Pa., died at the Homeopathic Hos- 
pital, Reading, Pa., April 1. His widow 
and three sons and four daughters sur- 
vive. One son is a missionary in Africa. 

Clark Keator, sales manager H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Frank J. Hutchinson, vice president 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., 
and Martin Luther, Minneapolis Milling 
Co., were among visitors to Pittsburgh 
the past week. 

Robert M. Simmers, field agent of 
the bureau of foods, Pennsylvania de- 
partment of agriculture, will retire on 
May _ 31, next, when he will have com- 
pleted 28 years’ service in that post. 
Mr. Simmers is 78 years of age, and is 
a veteran of the Civil War. 

C. C. Larus. 


ATLANTA 

Flour trade continued from hand to 
mouth last week, with most merchants 
and dealers buying cautiously and keep- 
ing stocks moderately small. The out- 
side buying was in very small and bro- 
ken lots to meet the retail demand. 
Prices were about steady to unchanged. 

Wheat millfeed trade was good to 
poor. Demand was irregular and buy- 
ing done cautiously. Demand fluctuates 
with the weather. Bran was lower on 
free offerings and poor demand. Mid- 
dlings moved fairly well. 

Cottonseed meal was very dull, and 
demand was disappointing to oil mills 
and dealers. Little has moved for fer- 
tilizer purposes, but this trade is expect- 
ed to improve during April. 

Hominy feed advanced with the corn 
market, but demand was very light. 

Cottonseed hulls were about un- 
changed, with a steady demand. Stocks 
are confined to the oil mills, and a few 
dealers have more than current supplies 
on hand. 

Hay receipts continue small, due to 
bad weather conditions in the West at 
hay shipping points. While stocks are 
only moderate, the demand is small. 
Prices remain rather steady, with a ten- 
dency to decline. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





DEMAND FOR AMERICAN WHEAT 
IN CHINA EXPECTED TO DECREASE 
The 1924 demand for American wheat 
and wheat flour in China is expected to 
be considerably below that of 1923, says 
John H. Nelson, assistant American 
trade commissioner at Shanghai. The 
1923 conditions in the Chinese market 
for these two commodities, namely, 
China’s wheat crop failure simultaneous- 
ly with a world-wide superabundance of 
wheat, are not likely to be repeated in 
1924, he says. In his opinion the reac- 
tion in China will be greatly increased 
acreage, which, coupled with the gener- 
ally expected decreased acreage else- 
where, will lessen materially the Chinese 
demand for a volume of wheat flour ap- 
proaching that of the current season. 
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SECTION TWENTY-EIGHT 

The traffic managers of several Cana- 
dian milling companies that are more 
particularly interested in the exporting 
trade met in Toronto on Saturday for 
the purpose of considering the possible 
effect on Canadian business of the new 
United States regulation to force the 
shipment of flour for export via United 
States Shipping Board boats. There is 
some doubt as to the applicability of this 
rule to Canadian flour in bond, but the 
question has been raised. 

The offhand opinion in Canada is that 
this rule cannot legally be made to ap- 
ply to flour from Canadian mills. All 
such flour goes through the States in 
bond, and is in a different category from 
the products of United States mills. It 
would be straining the law beyond any 
reasonable interpretation to say that it 
has any application whatever to Cana- 
dian products. Nevertheless, American 
authorities alone must decide the point 
and, beyond making proper representa- 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Canadians cannot take any 
other action, should the rule be applied 
to their flour. The effect of its applica- 
tion will be to divert the traffic to Cana- 
dian ports, which will not be a very se- 
rious evil for this country. 


TORONTO 

Mills report a slow demand for flour 
in domestic markets. Last week was one 
of the quietest of the crop year. Bad 
country roads are blamed. The weather 
is better now, and an improvement is 
expected. Prices for springs declined 
10¢ bbl on March 31. Quotations on 
April 5: top patents $6.10 bbl, seconds 
$5.60 and first clears $5.40, in 98-lb jute 
bags, mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Soft winters were duller than ever. 
Mills have almost none to offer. Quota 
tions on April 5: 90 per cent patents 
$4.55 bbls, in secondhand jute bags, basis 
Montreal, or $4.40, bulk, in buyers’ bags. 

Exporting trade was generally quiet 
last week, but some mills reported a re- 
vival in the last two days, with quite 
good sales to the United Kingdom and 
other markets. Lower prices and im- 
proved rates of: exchange operated to 
encourage buying. On April 5 export pat- 


ent springs were Is 6d lower than on ° 


the previous Saturday. Mills were ask- 
ing for this grade 32s 6d per 280 lbs, 
jute, ci.f., London or Liverpool, and 
33s, Glasgow. Good sales were made on 
April 4 at these figures. On the same 
day 90 per cent soft winters were nom- 
inally quoted at 34s, Glasgow, in cotton. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed declined $1 ton on April 2, 
and the market was generally weaker. 
No Canadian feed is now going to the 
United States, as prices there are lower 
than in Canada. On April 5 bran was 
quoted at $27 ton, shorts $29, middlings 
$36 and feed flour $41, in mixed cars 
with flour, bags included, delivered, On- 
tario points. 


WHEAT 


Stocks of spring wheat at Bay ports 
are about cleaned up, and all-rail ship- 
ment from the West is now the thing. 
No miller wants to carry wheat at these 
eastern ports into the new season of 
navigation. On April 5 the price of No. 
1 northern to Ontario mills was $1.20% 
bu, delivered, all-rail, with other grades 
at Winnipeg spreads, an advance of 1%c 
over the previous Saturday. 

Deliveries of Ontario soft winter 
wheat were light, and prices held nomi- 
nally at $1 bu, in wagonloads at mill 
doors, country points, while the car lot 





price was 2@3c bu over the street quo- 
tation. 
CEREALS 

These goods were in poor demand last 
week. The market shows little life. On 
April 5 rolled oats were quoted 10c lower 
at $5.30 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed 
car lots, and oatmeal at $5.80, in 98-lb 
jutes, delivered, 30-day terms. Straight 
cars of either could be bought at 20@ 
30c under these figures. 

Mills are finding export business diffi- 
cult. Nominally, rolled oats were quot- 
ed at 39s and oatmeal at 36s per 280 Ibs, 
jute, cif. terms, March seaboard for 
Glasgow or Irish ports, while bids from 
importers were so much lower that no 
trade resulted. 

Reground oat hulls sold at $14 ton, de- 
livered, Montreal, and at $15, Boston, 
New York or Philadelphia, duty paid. 


COARSE GRAINS 


In common with the markets general- 
ly, these grains are in light demand. 
Better conditions are expected before 
long. Mills are mostly waiting for the 
opening of navigation to replenish their 
supplies of western oats. No. 3 Cana- 
dian western oats were quoted at 42%c 
bu, track, opening of navigation; No. 2 
white Ontario oats 95c@$1.02, country 
points; Ontario barley, 65@70c; No. 2 
American yellow corn 94c bu, United 
States funds, delivered, Toronto; stand- 
ard screenings $22.50 ton, in bulk, car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points, 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freight rates on flour are un- 
changed. Quotations on April 5: Liver- 
pool and London 19c per 100 lbs, Glas- 
gow 22c, Hull 22c, Belfast and Dublin 
22c, Bristol and Avonmouth 22c, Leith 
22c and Dundee 23c. Aberdeen 23c, 
Hamburg 18c, and Rotterdam and Am- 
sterdam 2Ic, in United States funds, . 


NOTES 
C. R. Hunt, of Hunt Bros., Ltd., Lon- 
don, Unt., visited Toronto on April 4. 
W. H. McCarthy, superintendent of 
the Standard Milling Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., visited this office on his return from 
a trip into western Canada. 


Douglas Stewart, traffic manager Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, was 
in Toronto on April 5 for the meeting 
of freight traffic managers of Canadian 
mills. 

F. C. Cornell, secretary Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, Montreal, at- 
tended a meeting of freight traffic man- 
agers of Canadian mills in Toronto on 
April 5. 

George Weston, biscuit manufacturer, 
Toronto, is ill as a result of a slight 
stroke. He is widely known in the bak- 
ing trade, and has had a most successful 
career in Toronto. 

The shipping committee of the British 
Board of Trade is expected shortly to 
begin its inquiries in Canada regarding 
the alleged discrimination of ocean 
steamship companies against Canadian 
flour in fixing the 1ates for ocean space. 

Henry B. Faber, Wellesley, Ont., pur- 
poses building a mill in Tavistock. The 
town has passed a bylaw granting cer- 
tain privileges in regard to taxation 
which makes this location an attractive 
one for a flour mill. 

The Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., de- 
clared a dividend of 1% per cent on its 
preferred stock for the quarter ending 
March 31. This is the regular rate. All 
other big Canadian milling companies 
have been earning at a rate that war- 
rants shareholders in expecting regular 
dividends. 

The Canadian Association of Allied 
Trades of the Baking and Confectionery 





Industries will hold its second get-to- 
gether dinner in the Carls-Rite Hotel, 
Toronto, on the evening of April 17, at 
6:30. After dinner there will be a 
discussion of trade topics. Musical and 
other forms of entertainment will com- 
plete the evening. 


Richard Sneddon, formerly chemist in 
the laboratory of the Dominion Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal, writes from Los 
Angeles, Cal., that he is happily settled 
there and likes the country. Naturally, 
Mr. Sneddon has had to give up the 
milling business, as there is nothing to 
interest him in that line in Los Angeles, 
but he has secured pleasant and lucra- 
tive occupation in the laboratory of one 
of the big oil companies, and finds the 
change an agreeable one, 

A Toronto daily paper is responsible 
for a statement that the exporting flour 
trade of Canada is so bad that a number 
of mills are clcsed down or running 
light. This is not the case. The mills 
of Canada are maintaining an unusually 
high percentage of operating time, de- 
spite the admitted difficulties of the sit- 
uation with respect to British and Euro- 
pean trade. So far, sales from week to 
week have been enough to keep the mills 
running, and they expect this to con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

G. S. Dodington, of the head office 
staff of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, is leaving the service 
of that company to become manager of 
the Shaw Bread Co., Ltd., Ottawa, a 
young and growing business of great 
promise. Mr. Dodington has been with 
the Western Canada company for 13 
years, during the last seven of which he 
has been sales manager for Ontario, ex- 
clusive of Toronto and Ottawa. He has 
shown splendid ability in this position, 
and will bring fine qualities to his new 
occupation. 


WINNIPEG 

The call for flour throughout the west- 
ern provinces last week was extremely 
quiet. Millers reported business slower 
than for a long time, and none of them 
had any explanation to offer. A modicum 
of export trade was keeping the larger 
mills running, but such business was not 
lucrative, and there was nothing much 
in the way of better paying trade ahead. 
Little or no demand for flour was re- 
corded at country points, and domestic 
sales generally were very small. Prices 
maintained the level established on March 
25. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top pat- 
ent springs were quoted April 5 at $5.90 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.30, and first 
clears at $4.90, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta were 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10c 
@30c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute got special prices. 

MILLFEED 

The call for bran and shorts was again 
quiet. Even at the reduced prices re- 
corded on March 25, sales were slow, 
and millers had large stocks of millfeed 
on hand. The open weather and the 
comparatively low prices for coarse 
grains contributed to this condition. 
Quotations on April 5: at points in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, bran 
and shorts $20 ton, in mixed cars with 
flour; interior British Columbia points, 
$24; Pacific Coast points, $25. 


WHEAT 

The wheat market was quiet last week. 
Millers reported that they had sufficient 
stocks on hand to take care of their re- 
quirements for the time being, and ex- 
porters did little or nothing. Farmers 





continued their holding policy, and e|. 
vator interests, at the existing sprea 
were not inclined to sell. A little acti 
ity was displayed in some of the lower 
grades, but the volume of busin 
worked throughout the week was sma 
The inquiry for wheat for opening «| 
navigation was a trifle better, but buyer. 
and sellers were out of line, and no bu 
ness resulted. Prices for No. 1 norther:, 
in store, Fort William: 
--—Futures 


Cash May Ju 
March 31 ....... $ .96% $ .98 $1.0 
ME © 5402 enees 95% 97% of 
April 2 96% 97% a) 
April 3 -96% 97% 1.04 
April 4 ~ .97 -98% 1.6 
April 5 984% 99% 1.01 





Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, f: 
the seven days ending April 3, averag: 
151 cars per day, compared with 1/ 
for the previous seven days, and 364 fi 
the corresponding period in 1923. 


OATMEAL 


The usual demand for rolled oats anc 
oatmeal was reported by millers of thes: 
commodities. Prices were unchangec 
Quotations, April 5: rolled oats in 80-1! 
bags $2.30, and oatmeal in 98-lb bag 
$2.90, delivered to the trade. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Offerings of oats were very light, an 
trade restricted. A better interest wa 
shown in some grades, and a little busi 
ness was worked for opening of naviga 
tion. Barley enjoyed a fair demand, bu 
trading was light. Rye, of all grades 
was unwanted. American crushers con 
tinued to take care of all flaxseed pui 
on the market. Prices for all of th: 
coarse grains held fairly steady. Quota 
tions, April 5: No. 2 Canadian westeri 
oats, 37%4c bu; barley,-613¢c; rye, 647%c; 
flaxseed, $2.125. 


NOTES 


It was stated at Winnipeg last week 
that George Serls, chief grain inspector, 
whose resignation was _ recently an 
nounced, is to continue in office. 


Heavy snowfalls over many parts of 
the Canadian West were recorded last 
week. In many parts, farmers state the 
snow will improve the land for seeding. 

The Manitoba wheat pool offices have 
received a signed contract covering a 
large farm in southern Manitoba, owned 
by D. F. Graham, president of the First 
National Bank, Freeport, III. 

E. A. Strauss, senior partner of 
Strauss & Co., grain exporters, London, 
Eng., was in Winnipeg last week. Mr. 
Strauss is in Canada in connection with 
purchases of grain for his company. 

A statement made at Winnipeg, on 
April 3, by Leslie Boyd, chairman of 
the board of grain commissioners, indi- 
cated that the dispute between the board 
and the harbor commissioners at Van- 
couver, B. C., had been settled, and grain 
loadings at that port, temporarily 
stopped, had been resumed. 

Reports received last week stated that 
southern Manitoba will raise more barley 
than wheat this coming season, with a 
view to exterminating the noxious weeds 
which have proved such a serious menace 
in past seasons in that portion of the 
province. Flaxseed, it is also stated, 
will be a heavy crop this year. 

The Manitoba government has recent- 
ly appointed a board, consisting of well- 
known public men, to deal with all farm 
immigrants entering the dominion to set- 
tle in this province. In future, the in- 
tending settler can apply to the board 
for advice as to where suitable farms 
can be purchased, and obtain a fair valu- 
ation of such lands. Thousands of im- 
migrants are reaching Canada weekly, 
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many of whom are seeking work in the 
western provinces. 

Samples of wheat grown near Dawson, 
in the Yukon territory, have been sent 
to Ottawa for exhibition, while bread, 
made from the same crop, is now on sale 
at that point. This is the most northerly 
point of the empire in which wheat is 
produced, being at a latitude of 64 de- 
vrees. The yield last season at the gov- 
ernment’s experimental station averaged 
) bus per acre, and is said to command 
. ready sale at $10 per 100 lbs. 

Evidence heard by the royal grain 
commission during its resumed sittings 
ut Winnipeg last week included that of 
cash commission merchants and brokers, 
while the Hon. George Langley, Regina, 
Sask., testified as regards the proposed 
.ample market for protein grain, and 
leclared himself as not in favor of its 
establishment. Judge Turgeon, chair- 
ian of the commission, stated that the 
hoard will probably visit Vancouver 
bout April 20, where charges concern- 
ing government elevators will be investi- 
vated. He added that he understood a 
request would be made to have wheat 
from Vancouver graded as Vancouver 
No, 1, instead of No. 1 Canadian north- 
ern. 


G. Rock. 





MONTREAL 

Some improvement in export trade was 
noticed last week in the Montreal market 
for spring wheat flour, and some sales 
were registered for April shipment. The 
home market remained quiet, and prices 
at the end of the week were unchanged 
as follows, in car lots: first patents $6.20 
bbl, seconds $5.60, bakers $5.40, jute, ex- 
track, less 10¢c bbl for cash. 

The market for winter wheat flour 
also remained quiet. Good grades sold 
in car lots around $4.90 bbl, secondhand 
jute, ex-track, and broken lots around 
85.35, ex-store. Broken lots in new cot- 
tons sold at $5.55@5.60. 

All lines of millfeed declined $1 the 
latter end of the week. Demand was 
limited, and supplies fairly plentiful. A 
moderate amount of business was done 
at the lower price, bran selling for $27.25 
ton, shorts $29.25, middlings $35.25, with 
bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for cash, 

Rolled oats sold steadily at $2.90 per 
90-lb bag, delivered. White corn flour 
trade was dull at $5.55@5.60 bbl, jute, 
delivered, 

NOTES 

The ice is beginning to move on the 
St. Lawrence rather freely, and it is an- 
ticipated that between April 20 and 25 
vessels should be navigating in the river. 
The electrification of the harbor railway 
is nearing completion, and by the time 
shipping opens the electrified service will 
be available for grain handling. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
general manager Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., accompanied by N. J. 
Breen, western manager, has just made 
an inspection of the company’s mills and 
offices in the West. Mr. Hutchison an- 
nounces that an elevator of 100,000 bus 
capacity, and other improvements, will 
be added to the Keewatin mill. 

A. E. Perks. 


VANCOUVER 

Millers last week reported a somewhat 
decreased but very steady demand for 
domestic flour. Jobbers and country 
stores were buying regularly in increased 
quantities, while sales to retailers have 
been falling off. Bakers were buying 
in limited quantities and only as _ re- 
quired. 

No export business with the Orient 
was reported during the week. The re- 
cent weakness in the yen and the diffi- 
culty experienced by flour buyers in 
Japan in establishing credits covering 
purchases already made makes new busi- 
ness next to impossible. Stocks of flour 
in China are quite heavy, and financial 
conditions in that country are also most 
unsatisfactory. 

A considerable break in parcel freight 
rates to United Kingdom ports for May 
shipment from Vancouver has brought 
Canadian prices pretty much in line with 
the ideas of buyers in that country, and 
millers are anticipating considerable new 
business. 

WHEAT 

No. 1 and No. 2 northern wheat, April 

shipment to Vancouver, were selling at 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


1@1%c bu over Winnipeg May, No. 3 
northern at 4@4%c under Winnipeg 
May, No. 4 wheat at 8% @9c under May, 
and No. 5 wheat at 154@15%¢c under 
May. There was no demand for No. 6 
wheat. No bids were obtainable for May 
shipment, but prairie shippers were of- 
fering freely at 2c over Winnipeg May. 

Oriental wheat buyers were completely 
out of the market. Sales were made for 
April shipment to Callao, Peru, of ap- 
proximately 100,000 bus. It is reported 
that a good number of cargoes are en 
route from Vancouver to the United 
Kingdom unsold, on which some very 
high charter rates were paid. This is 
having a depressing effect on prices, and 
in order to work new business charters 
or parcel space would have to be secured 
at 30s. The freight on cargoes now 
afloat unsold are reported to average 
37s 6d. 

MILLFEED 


Bran was very scarce, and was held 
at $24@25 ton, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. 
All mills appeared to be overstocked 
with shorts, and these were offering at 
$22 ton, Vancouver. ._Demand for feeds 
was extremely quiet, but the cheapness 
of shorts proved too tempting for some 
of the feed dealers, and they laid in a 
supply. Feed flour was quoted at $2.75 
@2.90 bbl, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. 


OATS 


The oats market was quite strong, and 
there was an active demand for extra 
No. 1 feed oats. The latter part of 
March oats were quoted at $22.75@23 
ton; now the price has advanced to $24 
@24.25. No. 1 feed oats were quoted at 
$23.50@23.75. There was considerable 
business in selected No. 2 Canadian 
western oats for seed, and some export 
inquiry the first few days in April, but 
no new business was worked. 


OCEAN FREIGHT ATES 
Charter rates were much lower. May 
and June boats were offering at 32s 6d. 
Parcel space for May was offering free- 
ly at 35s and for June at 32s 6d. Ex- 
porters were prepared to take on char- 
ters or space at 30s, but no business was 
worked at these rates. 
x * 


R. A. Love, of Shipton, Anderson & 
Co., London, Eng., is visiting in Van- 
couver. 


H. M. Cameron. 





NEW FLOUR MILL AT BORDEAUX 

The construction of a flour mill at Bor- 
deaux, capable of producing 4,500 bbls 
flour daily, by a company known as the 
Grands Moulins de Bordeaux, is nearing 
completion. ‘The directors recently an- 
nounced that the mill would be ready 
this month. Work was delayed because 


of damage by fire in 1922. As the flour 
milling industry practically disappeared 
from Bordeaux some time ago, due to 
certain difficulties in the way of import- 
ing grains and exporting flour, the estab- 
lishment of this new mill is considered 
an event of some importance locally. 





AUSTRALIAN MILLING 
PRACTICES REVEALED 
DURING COST INQUIRY 


MELBOURNE, Vicroria. — Interesting 
revelations concerning the methods and 
practices of Victorian millers have been 
made by witnesses when giving evidence 
before a royal commission appointed by 
the state government to inquire into the 
high cost of living. 

George Gordon Down, secretary of 
the Victorian Millers’ Association, stated 
that the organization consists of 30 met- 
ropolitan and country millers. Five mill- 
ers who are not members are John Dar- 
ling & Sons, Albion Mills; Dimboola 
Flour Mill Co., Dimboola; Kickham 
Flour Mill Co., Echuca; Robert Reilly 
& Co. Tatura; and Shepparton Flour 
Mill Co., Shepparton. The association, 
it was explained, is an ordinary trade or- 
ganization designed to protect trade in- 
terests. 

Questioned by the chairman regarding 
the methods adopted in fixing prices, 
the witness said the association fixes the 
price of flour, bran and pollard, but has 
no say in the fixing of the price of 
wheat. At present the Victorian Wheat 
Corporation controls the price of wheat 
to millers, the majority of whom buy in- 
side the corporation, 

The witness agreed that, seeing that 
the corporation represents the growers, 
it has a perfect right to fix the price. 

The chairman said that the controlling 
factor which prevents the corporation 
raising prices unduly is that, if prices 
are raised, millers will not buy and will 
not export. 

The witness added that if the world’s 
parity falls the corporation reduces 
prices automatically. The margin al- 
lowed by the association is the margin 
fixed by the fair profits commission, and 
the association considers itself above re- 
proach in that respect, as it has been 
selling well under it. In 1920 the margin 
allowed, covering all costs, was £2 7s 2d 
per ton. 

Asked how the present costs compare 
with those in 1920, the witness said they 
have risen, wages alone having gone up 
about 20 per cent. Proceeding, he ex- 
plained that the executive of the asso- 
ciation meets every week, when prices 
of flour and offals are considered. 

“And what happens,” inquired one of 
the commissioners, “when one of the 
millers undercuts you? Do you expel 








Canada—Flour Exports in 1923 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from March 1, 1923, to Feb. 


29, 1924, by principal 


countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 











To— Mch. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan, Feb. Total 
DED veces eae 1 o% nal 1 1 1 ‘ ~e 1 sie ae 6 
WOOFMAOGR «2 .ceece 2 1 1 2 1 1 1 2 2 2 1 2 18 
British Guiana ... 19 8 11 25 18 15 9 16 14 19 16 12 182 
Br. South Africa.. 15 8 2 17 4 5 3 1 6 6 or 7 74 
Br. West Indies... 92 40 54 61 48 65 45 69 66 76 57 36 709 
TO. 6 bw se 60 66.0 ee 28 17 15 17 23 15 12 24 21 31 28 19 250 
Denmark ......... 34 12 4 43 8 10 6 19 62 31 47 15 291 
|. eee 33 26 15 25 19 10 5 17 26 21 27 16 240 
GOPERORF 2c cctece 168 128 40 102 66 125 52 226 271 216 178 244 1,816 
CHPBOCS. ccceccceces 19 4 10 1 13 21 19 71 49 72 5 4 279 
Hongkong ........ 17 9 24 16 17 20 28 19 18 27 40 110 345 
SOBER ccccccceovre 35 19 18 16 2 5 8 8 14 5 6 3 139 
Netherlands ...... 15 5 5 9 8 6 5 13 18 36 25 59 204 
Newfoundland .... 15 5 37 42 15 23 25 71 64 7 16 9 369 
BINS vc 65:00 0005 <0 15 3 9 3 8 9 1 20 17 2 29 3 151 
CHEE cc cece ssnves 101 47 15 1 8 16 24 42 33 23 54 90 454 
Fr. West Indies... 2 os 1 1 2 : ‘ 1 1 2 1 11 
Wethonia ......... 6 2 3 8 1 ° 4 2 6 1 3 36 
BOBVUR, co cccecesces oe ere r 3 4 6 ‘ 8 9 es 1 31 
I errr ers 4 2 2 1 2 1 os 2 3 3 4 24 
POIRME 2. vcccccccs 87 86 65 51 14 8 oe 6 1 12 10 35 375 
IUOFWRY 2c cccssose 32 9 49 °° 72 39 co 41 25 82 4 35 429 
PRUSSIA ..cccscccecs o° e's 1 es as ee “s . si og ‘fe a 4 
PO dc cccccece 7 4 6 5 6 7 4 17 19 19 13 7 114 
BUTE cc ccccccsce 4 3 1 ‘ 11 5 2 4 3 ae 1 34 
United Kingdom... 416 355 208 398 369 194 173 394 545 516 381 326 4,275 
United States .... 25 13 16 17 18 18 13 25 19 22 14 16 216 
Venezuela ........ 13 8 7 13 10 5 8 13 7 22 14 S 128 
Jugo-Slavia ...... 1 Ss a oz 2 3 2 o° 2 oe 2 12 
DEE. Set ended wow 6 6 4 3 1 4 3 8 12 iS 5 1 68 
ROME scscecosceoes 2 s® 4 ee 1 o* 5 12 29 16 10 79 
Panama .......... 4 1 1 2 1 1 1 3 3 2 am 19 
San Domingo .... 3 1 3 2 2 2 e% 3 1 3 2 1 23 
Philippine Islands. ea 1 1 ue ey 1 ee 1 aa 1 6 5 
MexiCO ..ccccss.-s 2 1 es 1 1 1 1 4 1 6 1 1 20 
Czecho-Slovakia... $2 ie 1 1 1 es es oa es ss 3 
BOOTS 2c cesccesece 5 6 3 s 4 3 1 8 9 “> 51 
Br. West Africa.. 1 1 12 1 1 2 1 2 se 1 1 23 
St. Pierre, etc..... 1 ee 1 os 1 1 1 1 se 1 as 7 
Portuguese Africa. ar 2 $i 3 1 2 1 1 oe s 
British Honduras. T 1 rr 1 1 ae 1 ov os 1 5 
Costa Rica ...... — 1 1 ea 2 1 1 2 8 
BUMPER 6ccccscces ° és 1 o* 1 2 
GEES: coccecccuce = 1 1 

BOOM .scccss 1,221 832 646 905 775 657 456 1,155 1,357 1,390 1,052 1,092 11,538 
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him from the association, or use moral 
persuasion ?” 

The witness explained that “We do 
not expel him, but I suppose we use 
moral persuasion.” He added that the 
five nonmembers were at one time mem- 
bers of the association, but withdrew 
voluntarily. 

The chairman: “I suppose they were a 
factor in the cutting of prices?” 

The witness: “Well, among others. 
Only one fine has been imposed on a 
member during the last six years for a 
breach of the rules, but it was not col- 
lected, upon an explanation being ac- 
cepted. No members have been ex- 
pelled. The Millers’ Association takes 
no part in the fixing of bread prices nor 
any interest in them.” 

Harold Gordon Darling, a partner in 
the firm of John Darling & Sons, stated 
that 87 per cent of the business done by 
his firm is export. The price received 
for export is certainly less than that 
for home consumption, but the firm sells 
much larger quantities of flour. <A 
thousand tons for abroad take less sell- 
ing than 10 tons locally. 

The witness, in answer to questions, 
said sometimes he can buy wheat cheap- 
er outside than from the corporation, 
although last year, as it so happened, 
he could have bought wheat cheaper 
from the corporation than it was pos- 
sible to obtain it outside. 

Other millers examined included Vic- 
tor Yule Kimpton, a director of W. S. 
Kimpton & Sons, James Gatehouse, a 
partner in the firm of James Minifie & 
Co., Robert Bowen Ferguson, account- 
ant to the Burnley Flour Mills Property, 
Ltd., and Archibald Beattie, a director 
of Stratton & Co. 

Mr. Ferguson told the commission that 
milling expenses have greatly increased 
during recent years, wages, cartage and 
freight charges having all moved up- 
ward, 

Mr. Beattie explained that, to produce 
a ton of flour, 48.7 bus of wheat has to 
be gristed. That gives a margin of £2 7s 
8d per ton, out of which has to be de- 
ducted all manufacturing costs. Since 
the fixing of the margin in 1920, wages 
have advanced 20 per cent, cartage 10 
per cent and repair costs at least 50 
per cent. ‘Two thirds of his firm’s busi- 
ness is over-sea trade, 

A commissioner: “If you make losses 
on your export trade, do you make them 
up on your local trade?” 

To this the witness replied in the nega- 
tive, and indicated that there is no varia- 
tion in local prices. Continuing, he said 
that if farmers handled their wheat in 
bulk it would be much cleaner. At pres- 
ent millers are buying a lot of “rubbish” 
as fair average quality. Under the bulk 
handling system this would be separated, 
and millers would obtain good, clean 
grain. 

Asked whether he does not find that 
working under the wheat corporation is 
better than buying from the farmer, the 
witness admitted that at present such is 
the case. A compulsory pool, he added, 
would be a still better proposition for 
the miller, because the speculative ele- 
ment would be absent. During the year 
when compulsory pools were operating, 
millers had fewer difficulties with which 
to contend than at present. 

Joseph Harry Denham, a director of 
Noske Bros., stated that in his opinion 
there are too many millers for the local 
trade in Victoria. “By that,” he has- 
tened to add, “I do not mean that there 
are too many millers in Victoria, but 
too many for the local trade. They have 
to rely on the export trade if they are 
to carry on. Export trade tends to 
reduce the price of flour locally.” 


Cuartes J. Marriews. 





NORTH AMERICAN WHEAT AT RIO 


Considerable quantities of wheat have 
been imported at Rio de Janeiro since 
January, a large part of which came 
from the United States. A shipment of 
Canadian wheat arrived at Rio recently 
from the west coast of Canada. This is 
the first lot of Canadian wheat grain 
ever imported into Brazil, according to 
the Brazilian press. It is reported that 
the wheat is to be used for blending pur- 
poses by the millers. Practically all of 
the flour imports since the beginning of 
the year have been from the United 
States and Argentina. 


















JACOB J. KOENIGSMARK 

On Wednesday afternoon, April 2, 
there was laid to rest in the cemetery of 
the little town of Waterloo, IIl., a miller 
whose passing marks the end of the sec- 
ond generation of a family of millers 
loved by all who knew them. Jacob J. 
Koenigsmark, who died at his home in 
Waterloo March 30, had succeeded his 
father, Thomas Koenigsmark, the foun- 
der of the Koenigsmark Mill Co., and he 
in turn has been succeeded by his son, 
A. J. Koenigsmark. 

Mr. Koenigsmark was a kindly coun- 
try miller whose spirit was always a 
guiding force among his neighbors. His 
charity was a known factor in the com- 
munity, and no one in need was ever 
turned away by him. While building one 
of the most successful milling businesses 
in southern Illinois, Mr. Koenigsmark 
did not permit himself to become isolat- 
ed from the welfare of others, as evi- 
denced in the fact that for over 25 years 
he was a member of the board of educa- 
tion of the town in which he lived. 

The example set by Mr. Koenigsmark 
will survive in the memories of those 
who were fortunate enough to know him. 
His sons are fortunate in their heritage. 


ST. LOUIS 

New business was rather quiet last 
week, and mills state that practically no 
buying of large volume was being done 
by any class of buyers. Despite this lack 
of brisk buying, mills were generally 
holding their quotations firm, and in- 
deed this seems to be the one topic of 
conversation at present. It is by far 
the most encouraging factor in the trade, 
and as there seems to be no indication 
of the mills breaking down in their re- 
solve to get a fair price for their flour, it 
is more than likely to be the solution 
of the industry’s difficulties. 

Shipping instructions from the South 
on old bookings of soft wheat flours 
continued to come to the mills at a satis- 
factory rate, and as a result of this 
mills ‘located at interior points in the 
St. Louis territory maintained a fair 
percentage of operation. Stocks in the 
South are particularly light at this time, 
and every indication is that mills doing 
business in that territory will be able 
to maintain a fair run during the bal- 
ance of the crop year. 

Soft winter wheat clears have been 
in good demand lately by buyers for ex- 
port account, and offerings are easily 
disposed of. Prices on this grade of 
flour show very little if any change, and 
buyers and sellers are nearer the same 
idea in respect to prices than for some 
time. 

Flour quotations on April 5: soft win- 
ter short patent $5.40@5.90 bbl, in 140- 
lb jutes, St. Louis; straight $4.70@5, 
first clear $4@4.20; hard winter short 
patent $5.50@6, straight $4.70@5, first 
clear $3.90@4.15; spring first patent 
$6.10@6.75, standard $5.75@6.10, first 
clear $4.40@4.90, 


MILLFEED 


Comparatively little activity prevailed 
in the local wheat feed market, but de- 
mand for gluten feeds was exceptionally 
heavy and a considerable volume was 
sold. Despite the fact that demand for 
wheat feeds has been light, offerings were 
very scarce, and it was almost impossible 
to find a hard or soft winter wheat mill 
that had any feed available for April 
shipment, the reason, of course, being 
that the mixed car trade is taking prac- 
tically the entire feed output of the 
mills. 

With this condition prevailing, local 
dealers are turning their attention to 
the mills in the Northwest, for with the 
Buffalo mills supplying the trade in the 
East and the Canadian mills absorbing a 
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good share of the demand in the central 
states, it is felt that it is to this territory 
that the northwestern mills will have to 
turn their attention for the disposal of 


their millfeeds. Soft winter bran was 
quoted on April 5 at $26.50@27 ton, hard 
winter bran $26.25@26.75, and gray 
shorts $27.50@28.50. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
March 30-April 6 .......... 31,600 49 
Previous week ............ 29,600 46 
SOOT OO: 2:05.060'0 08 056% . 30,600 61 
TWO WORIS BOS cecccevceres 23,600 47 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
March 30-April5 ..... . 38,400 44 
Previous week ............ 41,000 47 
TOOE OOS vsicdoarsvicas . 37,400 49 
PWS FORTS GOO ccccccvess 42,300 55 


WHEAT 


Light mill order demand for good 
country run soft wheat and scant offer- 
ings, but there was not much call for 
ordinary descriptions, smutty wheat or 
damaged stuff. Hard wheat nominal, 
and very little offered. Receipts, 125 
cars, against 130 in the previous week. 
Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.16; No. 3 red, 
$1.16, 

COARSE GRAINS 


There was no material change in the 
general corn situation. Receipts were 
limited, with no movement of conse- 
quence in the interior. Eastern cash de- 
mand was considerably improved, but 
failed to affect values. Reports from 
the main corn belts indicate that prac- 
tically no field work has been done so 
far. Seeding of oats has commenced at 
a few points in Illinois, due to favorable 
weather in the past week, but the work 
has not become general. 

Receipts of corn, 202 cars, against 279 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
3 corn, 78@79c; No. 2 yellow 83c, No. 3 
yellow 8lc, No. 4 yellow 78@79c, No. 5 
yellow 76@77c. Oats receipts, 132 cars, 
against 103. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 
5le; No. 3 oats, 50@5lc, 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 5, with comparisons: 


r-Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbis.... 88,620 99,380 104,470 166,620 
Wheat, bus. ..262,600 439,200 280,820 452,110 
Corn, bus.... 553,000 656,500 520,260 509,315 
Oats, bus.... 478,000 836,000 521,640 962,951 
MPO, BEB... 05s evnce 9,900 4,080 25,730 
Barley, bus... 16,200 9,600 4,010 9,850 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks.. 9,040 ..... 21,550 ..... 
Mixed feed, sks 25,730 ..... 197,050 ..... 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 
Corn products were quoted on April 5, 
er 100 lbs, by St. Louis mills: corn meal 
1.90@2, cream meal $2.10@2.20. St. 
Louis quotations on rye products, the 
same date, in 98-lb cottons: fancy white 
patent $4.20@4.30, standard white pat- 
ent $4.05@4.15, medium white $4.05@4.10, 
straight $4@4.05, fancy dark $8.65@3.75, 
low grade dark $3.45@3.55, rye meal 
3.55@3.65. 
BAKERS OPPOSE INCREASE 
A general increase of $8 a week, de- 
manded by members of Bakers’ Union 
No. 4, St. Louis, effective May 1, when 
the present wage agreement will expire, 
is being opposed by bakery owners. The 
union is also demanding that foremen in 
the small bakeries receive the same pay 
as those in larger shops. Should the 
union’s scale be adopted it would mean 
an increase of $7 a week for small bake- 
shop foremen. 
Another demand of the union which 





is being opposed by the employing bak- 
ers provides that shifts which start be- 
fore 6 a.m. or work after 6 p.m. shall 
be paid on the night shift scale, which 
is b more than the day scale. The 
union is also asking an increase of 50c 
a day for jobbers. 


PIONEER MILLER DIES 


Henry C. Yaeger, a pioneer St. Louis 
miller, died April 1 in Phoenix, Ariz., 
as the result of an accident in which one 
of his hips was broken. Mr. Yaeger 
operated three mills in or near St. Louis 
between 1871 and 1880, all of which 
burned. The Anchor mill, the last plant 
he operated, stood on the present site 
of the St. Louis Union Station and was 
destroyed by fire in 1880. After this 
fire he retired from the milling business, 
and in 1890 moved to Phoenix, where he 
resided until his death. 


GRAIN CLUB MEETS 


The St. Louis Grain Club held a din- 
ner, business meeting and entertainment 
at the Forest Park Hotel, Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 1. This was the best-attend- 
ed meeting the club has had for some 
time. Roger P. Annan, of the Annan- 
Burg Grain & Milling Co., who recently 
spent two weeks in Washington in the 
interest of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change and other organizations in the 
fight against the McNary-Haugen bill, 
spoke about this bill and the general at- 
mosphere existing in Washington today. 
Fourteen associate members were elect- 
ed to membership under the club’s re- 
cent ruling allowing this form of mem- 
bership. The evening was concluded 
with different forms of entertainment 
and the initiation of the new members. 


NOTES 

O. T. Stout, of the Atlas Mills, Vin- 
cennes, Ind., was a recent visitor on 
*change. 

R. M. McCombs, president Cape Coun- 
ty Milling Co., Jackson, Mo., was in St. 
Louis on business April 3. 

Unusually light receipts of corn and 
oats in St. Louis the past few days have 
caused a sharp advance in the premiums 
on these grains. 

E. T. Stanard, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
St. Louis, is in Latin American countries 
on a business trip. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Flour Trade Association of St. Louis 
will be held in the directors’ room of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, Tuesday after- 
noon, April 22. 

The St. Louis offices of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, have been 
moved from the Pierce Building to the 
Planters’ Building. P. J. McKenney is 
manager of the office. 

George G. Keith, of the Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill, is an 
applicant for membership in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, on transfer 
of certificate from J. G. Sackmann, 

Ludwig Hesse, secretary and treas- 
urer Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
will sail May 15, accompanied by his 
wife, for an indefinite pleasure trip in 
various European countries and the 
Holy Land. 

Eugene Smith, secretary of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, has been 
confined to his home for the past two 
weeks, suffering from a complication of 
diseases, but the crisis is past and his 
recovery is looked for. 

William C. Brown, vice president and 
treasurer Pioneer Cooperage Co., St. 
Louis, died at his home in this city re- 
cently, at the age of 66 years. His fa- 
ther founded the cooperage company of 
which he was an officer. 

According to the monthly report of 
Henry Hoermann, chief flour inspector 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
30,234 bbls flour were inspected in this 
market during March. Flour stocks on 
hand April 1 totaled 84,600 bbls, com- 
pared with 94,300 on March 1 and 89,100 
on April 1, 1923. 

Eight members of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, qualified as bondsmen 
and signed the bond of Lem Motlow, 
well known in the grain and milling cir- 
cles of this market and who is charged 
with the murder of a Pullman car con- 
ductor, They are: Thomas E. Price, John 
H, Watson, Cary H. Bacon, Joseph A. 
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Foerstel, A. C. Petri, J. M. Fuller, J. 
B. Horton and Jacob Schreiner. 


The arrangement committee of the St 
Louis Master Bakers’ Protective and 
Benevolent Society, which is making al! 
preparations for a trip to Louisville, 
Ky., to attend the annual meeting of the 
Retail Master Bakers’ Association ot 
America, will hold its second meeting 
Monday evening, April 7, at Eagles’ Hall 


NEW ORLEANS 

The movement of flour through thi 
port as April opened was considere: 
light, both to Europe and the Lati 
American countries. Buying in the Ne 
Orleans trade territory was also limite: 
with no outstanding sales recorded. 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector an 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Boar 
of Trade, reports having inspected 68, 
571 bus corn and 25,714 bus rye for out 
ward movement during the first thre 
days of April. Elevator stocks are a 
follows: wheat, 171,000 bus; corn, 617, 
000; rye, 20,000; oats, 14,000. Car in 
spections for March: 

-—Inspection—, Aft 


Commodity— Inward Outward dryir 
. .  . MPP Re ECT erire 3 ° 
ED 846604650 eS OKO 146 173 
0 ere 3 1 
a 59 7 

SE See ssantevuns 211 184 


Four of the principal steamship line 
serving Latin America reported takin 
a total of 22,397 bags flour to the tropic 
in the week ended April 3. Five lines, 
reporting the previous week, took 26,38. 
bags. The movement to the tropics is 
given as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 5,300 
bags flour; Santiago, 3,500; Kingston, 
275; Port Limon, 650; Tumaco, 100; 
Guatemala City, 3,850; Puerto Barrios, 
420 


Cuyamel Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Tampico, 500 bags flour, 14,000 bus 
wheat. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Vera Cruz, 6,675 bags flour; La Ceiba 
425. 

Munson Line: to Havana, 500 bags 
flour. 

Mills were quoting flour on April 3, 
f.o.b., New Orleans, basis 98-lb cotton 
sacks, as follows: 


c——Winter— 

Spring Hard fof 
Short patent ...... $6.75 $5.80 $6.6 
SS Per Cent ....... 6.40 5.60 6.2 
100 per cent ...... 6.15 5.40 5.64 
MEE SANA 0atbe¥ 0-00.00 eo s%s 5.20 §.2 
First clear ........ 4.80 4.80 
Second clear ...... 4.90 4.9 


Semolina, 4c Ib. 

Feedingstuffs, mill quotations: corn. 
98c bu; oats, white, No. 2 614%c, No. 3 
6044c; alfalfa hay, No. 1 $31.50 ton, No. 
2 $29.50; timothy, No. 1 $31, No. 2 $29. 

RICE 

Considerable activity is reported in 
the rice future trading, with options un- 
changed to two points up and six down. 
There were sales of four options in May 
at 5.68c and active bidding on other 
months at the close of business, April 3. 
September was unchanged, but October 
lost three points. Sales of fancy blue 
rose were made at 55c per lb, and it was 
reported that other varieties sold at 
equal to recent top prices. 


RECEIPTS 
Rough, Clean, 
sacks pockets 
DOD ip cniéKesantane hae 221 4,517 
March 27-April 3......... 631 12,157 
Season to April 3......... 646,097 896,008 


Same period, 1923 ....... 1,017,168 1,429,977 


SALES 
BE, WE. Fea k basse ease rts .seekis 598 
March 27-April 3 ........ 771 1,349 
Season to April 3 ........ 48,750 431,838 
Same period, 1923 ....... 163,065 616,593 
NOTES 


The Liberty Wholesale Grocery Co., 

Mansura, La., has been capitalized at 
? 

Among dissolutions reported last week 
was that of the Louisiana Bag Co., New 
Orleans. 

F. Walters, of Yglesias & Co., Inc., 
New York, exporter, visited J. S. Water- 
man & Co. on his way to Mexico. 

New Orleans officials of the Mississippi- 
Warrior Service attended the opening at 
Vicksburg, Miss., April 1, of the barge 
terminal which was erected at that city 
at a cost of $400,000. 

Through action by the —— trade 
bureau of the Young Men’s Business 
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Club, New Orleans has been placed on 
a parity with New York with regard to 
consular fees to Chile. 

The freight claim division of the 
\merican Railway Association will meet 
in New Orleans, April 15. Addresses 
will be made by R. H. Ashton, president 
of the association, and W. R. Scott, 
president of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. 

R. A. Peters, recently appointed gen- 
eral agent in New Orleans for the Union 
Pacific Railroad, succeeding the late D. 
M. Rea, has taken charge of his office 
in the Carondelet Building. He has 
een connected with that railroad 33 
years, and came to this city from Kan- 

s City. 

Steamship service from New Orleans 

» Honduras is restored to its normal 

sis, according to Vincente Williams, 
consul of the provisional government of 
tionduras. He asserted the revolution- 
ry forces are in possession of all sea- 

rts of that country, and that when 

legucigalpa, the capita, surrenders, 
eace will be restored and commercial 
elations resumed on a larger scale than 
ver before. 

Carlos Ferreira de Arauja has been 
named to succeed Victor F, da Cunha 
«s Brazilian consul at New Orleans. Mr. 
ia Cunha has been shifted to a similar 
post at Zurich, Switzerland. Dr. Arauja 
as been transferred from Assuncion, 
Varaguay. The appointment raises the 
local office to the grade of a consulate- 
veneral. This, it was explained, was 
done in recognition of the increased com- 
inerce between New Orleans and Brazil, 
nd other Latin American countries. 

Ralph Goldsmith, vice president 
talph Goldsmith Co., Inc., rice, 531 
south Peters Street, New Orleans, died 
t his home, 1805 State Street, April 1. 
\Ir. Goldsmith was an active civic work- 
r, and was chairman of the traffic and 
ransportation committee of the Asso- 
iation of Commerce. His death was 
due to heart trouble. He was 43 years 
id and a bachelor. He is survived by 
iis mother, two brothers and four sis- 
‘crs. Funeral services were conducted 
\pril 3. 

The United Fruit Co. interests have 
ought the International Railways of 
Central America. The purchase means 
not only a further development of the 
anana lands in Guatemala, it is said, 
ut the filling in of the 100-mile gap be- 
ween Zacapa, Honduras, and Santa 
\na, Salvador, which is represented as 
cing of interest to millers and others 
ecause it will offer swift transporta- 
tion on one single line from Puerto Bar- 
rios to important centers in the interior, 
itherto difficult to reach. The railroad 

600 miles in length. 

R. A. SuLiivan. 


MEMPHIS 

Slight improvement was reported last 
week in movement of flour, but it was 
not sufficient to result in large business 
for the mills. Much of it was on old 
contracts, but nobody reported a dispo- 
sition to anticipate requirements. There 
has been some distribution of business 
for immediate shipment by dealers whose 
stocks have been reduced, but no disposi- 
tion to take any large amounts. The in- 
terior adhered to its policy of buying 
only as needed, but with the increased 
activity of farming operations and im- 
provement in weather there was freer 
movement, as stocks in all hands are 
small. Credit limitations are still influ- 
encing buying, but since the first of 
the month there has apparently been 
some relief in this respect. 

It is the opinion of the best posted 
people in the trade here that actual con- 
sumption is just as large as ever, but 
buying methods have changed and dis- 
tribution is through so many more con- 
cerns that keeping a line on the move- 
ment is very difficult. 

Prices for the week were practically 
without change from the levels ruling 
for the previous fortnight. Apparently 
the decline in wheat futures has done 
little to affect the price of flour, al- 
— it has perhaps encouraged some 
people to withhold buying a little longer 
than they otherwise would have done. 
Best soft winter short patents were 
quoted, f.o.b., Memphis, basis 98's, at 
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$6.75@7.25, and standard patents about 
$1 less. 

Reports from the hard winter wheat 
flour trade indicated that movement was 
moderate and largely on contracts. One 
concern, which distributes directly to the 
consumer, said that shipping instructions 
were coming forward a little better, but 
nobody was ahead of time, and that new 
buying was scattered and only for small 
lots. 

Millfeed continued to sell slowly, and 
some rather cheap prices were reported. 
Wheat bran to come in sold as low as 
$26.50, but only a little at this price, and 
offerings on April 3 were generally at 
not less than $27. Buyers were taking 
little, and seemed able to get by with 
smaller stocks than usual at this season. 
Standard middlings were reported of- 
fered as low as $27, without buyers, while 
gray shorts sold as low as $28 early in 
the week, although many were asking 
50c@$1 more at the same time. There 
was a better movement of mixed feeds, 
but apparently the manufacturers were 
pretty well protected on shorts and bran. 

Corn meal continued to move slowly 
and that fact helped to make prices ir- 
regular here. The firmness of the corn 
market for several days caused most of 
the mills to advance their prices 10@20c 
bbl, but stocks held in storage here were 
large enough to induce some who were 
carrying them to accept business under 
present cost of manufacture. The larger 
mills had their prices up to $4.35, with 
talk of going higher, although business 
was reported during the week as low as 
$4.10@4.15. The week’s receipts of corn 
were 125 cars, but demand increased so 
that stocks were reduced. No. 3 white 
corn was quoted on April 3 at 88c, and 
No. 2 was firm at 3c more. 


NOTES 
Cayce & Rhodes, bakers, Martin, 
Tenn., who lost their establishment by 
fire on March 28, have resumed business. 
Samuel H. Phillips, for many years 
one of the most active wholesale grocers 
and flour jobbers in this market, and at 
one time president of the Southern 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, died 
April 1 at the age of 71. His firm, 
Shanks, Phillips & Co., was absorbed by 
the Clayton & Huglies Grocery Co. in 
1922, when he retired because of ill 
health. 
Georce WILLIAMSON. 





AUSTRALIA 

MeELBouRNE, Victoria, March 3.— 
Freights for flour are practically unob- 
tainable, and it is stated in Melbourne 
that the shipping companies are not like- 
ly to make any effort to provide space 
for that description of cargo so long as 
they can fill up their steamers with wool. 
Assuming that to be the case, no im- 
provement of the present unsatisfactory 
position can be expected in the next two 
months. 

Particularly galling to millers is the 
cutting out of all communication with 
Alexandria, Egypt, whence flour is 
shipped to the Mediterranean ports and 
to Turkey. For a considerable time 
Egypt has been and promises to continue 
a very good market for Australian flour. 
The Victorian product is held in high 
favor among merchants there, and an 
illustration of this was furnished last 
week- when a Melbourne milling firm re- 
ceived a firm offer from Alexandria for 
500 tons, the merchant expressing his 
willingness that shipment should be made 
in March or April if freight could not 
be secured earlier. An exhaustive in- 
quiry for freight, however, proved to be 
fruitless. 

Recently numerous orders from Egypt 
have had to be turned down in conse- 
quence of the lack of freight, and millers 
are despairing of an end being made to 
what they describe as “a deplorable state 
of affairs,” especially as business in flour 
with Egypt has increased to a marked 
extent. e Commonwealth Line of 
steamers, it is stated, has been cut out of 
the Alexandria route, so that no relief 
can be looked for from a service which 
was initiated ostensibly to facilitate and 
develop Australian trade. 

Traders in Alexandria have recently 
had to place flour orders with India, 
America and China (Shanghai), and 
there certainly is some reason for the 
fear entertained by Victorian millers 
that these traders will grow tired of be- 


ing told, in reply to their cabled orders, 
that freight cannot be secured, and thus 
end their connection with millers with 
whom they are anxious to continue busi- 
ness relations. 


DISSATISFIED VICTORIAN MILLERS 


Under the agreement entered into be- 
tween the flour millers and the Victorian 
Wheatgrowers’ Corporation the board of 
the latter has fixed the price of wheat 
for March needs for home consumption 
flour at 4s 9d per bu, Melbourne basis. 
Considerable disappointment has been 
expressed by the millers, who recognize 
that a higher charge should be made to 
them, but they consider that, in view of 
the fact that competitors in the open 
market have been able to purchase sup- 
plies at London parity, 4s 8d per bu 
would have met the situation. As usual, 
the board of the corporation is meeting 
the millers in respect to over-sea trade 
in flour. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S DUMPING DUTY 


In previous letters I have referred to 
the handicap under which Australian 
shippers of wheat and flour labor in 
carrying on business with South Africa, 
owing to the dumping duty on those 
commodities imposed by the Union gov- 
ernment. Additional trouble has been 
occasioned by the uncertainty of the 
basis for arriving at the home consump- 
tion value of the products. Apparently 
the customs department at Durban se- 
lects the highest price which ruled in 
Australia at the time of shipment, ir- 
respective of the state of origin, and al- 
though objections have been raised 
against this procedure they seem to have 
been ignored. 

However, the customs department in 
Melbourne, Victoria, has now requested 
the Melbourne Corn Exchange to fur- 
nish daily quotations of wheat and flour, 
so that the authorities in South Africa 
may be advised fortnightly regarding 
Melbourne prices. It has yet to be as- 
certained whether the South African cus- 
toms will accept these prices as final for 
Victoria, but, as they will unquestion- 
ably represent the true market value, it 
is presumed that they will do so, in 
which event much satisfaction and relief 
will be felt by local shippers. 


WHERE DOES THE RESPONSIBILITY LIE? 


There has been considerable discus- 
sion lately in Victoria on the question 
of who should shoulder the responsibility 
when grain forwarded from the coun- 
try to the city fails to correspond with 
the sample upon which it was purchased. 
The crux of the matter seems to lie in 
the fact that, in some instances, the 
grain is diverted from the destinations 
to which it has been ordered to be sent, 
and on arrival at the fresh destinations 
is rejected for the reason mentioned 
above. 

It is contended by traders that the 
buyer is responsible for any claims which 
ensue in such cases, as the sender’s re- 
sponsibility ends when the grain is di- 
verted from the stated destination. 
There is a general feeling that the mat- 
ter should be’ dealt with by the Mel- 
bourne Corn Exchange. At the same 
time it has been pointed out to farmers 
that, no matter where the grain may 
be sent, they are under an obligation 
to see that the consignments conform 
with the samples submitted at the time 
of sale. 


DEATH OF WOODROW WILSON 


There was a feeling of genuine re- 
gret throughout the commonwealth on 
receipt of the news of the death of 
Woodrow Wilson, formerly president of 
the United States. He was admired and 
respected here for his splendid ideals, 
and for the self-sacrificing efforts which 
he put forth to bring about a world- 
wide and lasting peace, established on 
a solid, sound and _ equitable basis. 
When knowledge of his passing away 
was circulated flags on many business 
premises in all the cities of the com- 
monwealth, as well as on public build- 
ings, were flown at half mast, and nu- 
merous preachers and other public speak- 
ers made appreciative references to his 
services to mankind, 


WHEAT AND FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Merchants are actively engaged in 
dealing with the wheat surplus in all 
the shipping states of the common- 
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wealth, and during the three weeks end- 
ed Feb. 7 the shipments were equiva- 
lent to 1,908,232, 3,281,025 and 2,346,583 
bus, respectively. Japan continues to 
figure as the destination of a very large 
portion of the grain shipments. The 
speedy realization of the surplus is hav- 
ing a favorable influence in financial cir- 
cles. To the date mentioned, exports of 
wheat and flour in bushels and short 
tons, respectively, from the _ several 
states had been as follows (compared 
with the figures for the corresponding 
terms of the two immediately preceding 
seasons) : 








WHEAT 
1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
South Aus.... 8,896,361 4,725,201 4,797,603 
Victoria ..... 5,383,208 1,914,717 1,522,738 
N. 8. Wales... 2,213,990  ...... 572,932 
W. Australia. 2,173,910 697,460 2,207,957 
Queensland .. er mee Tree 
Totals ..... 19,495,588 7,337,378 9,101,230 
FLOUR 
1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
South Australia ..... 4,566 11,069 5,787 
VEOCOGIR csccccccesces 16,892 14,588 18,491 
New South Wales.... 13,517 9,150 16,758 
Western Australia ... 10,753 6,974 8,292 
Totals .ccccccccece 45,728 41,781 49,328 


Partly owing to a greater yield of 
wheat, this season’s exports of this cereal 
from Victoria during January were 
fairly substantial, and amounted alto- 
gether to 1,329,049 ctls, or 2,215,082 bus, 
compared with 906,443 bus for January, 
1923. The United Kingdom was the 
destination of 804,328 ctls, Japan 273,- 
729, China 130,329, South Africa 16,699, 
and Egypt 13,394 France absorbed 
64,852 ctls, and the remainder was 
shipped to Belgium and Italy. 

Flour exports, although below the 
monthly average of last year were 
satisfactory, and the total for the month, 
281,267 ctls, or the equivalent of 675,- 
040 bus of wheat, compared with 305,- 
701 ctls, or 733,682 bus of wheat, for 
January of last year. The countries of 
destination were as follows: United 
Kingdom, 65,578 ctls; Egypt, 58,155; 
Asia, 39,356; South Africa, 27,431; other 
parts, 39,477. 

Cuartes J. Marruews. 





RUSSIAN GRAIN EXPORTS 
ONE SEVENTH OF PRE-WAR 


During 1923 Russia exported 1,694,852 
short tons of grain, according to a report 
from Theodore Jaeckel, American consul 
at Hamburg. Taking the years 1908-12 
as a good pre-war average, the 1923 ex- 
ported amounted to only 14.7 per cent 
of the average of 11,494,036 short tons 
exported during the four-year period 
mentioned. ‘The figures for 1923 are the 
first since the war of an authentic char- 
acter. 

The following table compares pre-war 
and 1923 exports according to commodi- 
ties: 





r-——1923——,_--Av’ge 1908-12—, 
Commod- Short 
ity— tons Bus* Shorttons Bus* 
Rye ....... 909,519 32,483 668,700 23,882 
Wheat .... 427,234 14,241 4,262,845 142,095 
Barley - 152,555 6,356 3,815,823 158,993 
eee 54,389 3,399 1,191,434 74,465 
Pere 43,606 1,557 844,552 30,162 
Oil cake... 107,443  ..... i) ee 
Totals. .1,694,852 11,494,036 


*000’s omitted. 

The report comments further upon the 
fact that wheat has given place to rye as 
the leading Russian export grain. 
Wheat composed 37 per cent of the 1908- 
12 exports, and rye only 5.7 per cent. 
In 1923 rye stood at 53.6 per cent, with 
wheat down to 25.2. 

Further exports from Russia this sea- 
son are not expected, reports the agricul- 
tural commissioner in Berlin. Farm 
stocks are not known, but government 
stocks are considerably below the esti- 
mated requirements from now until the 
next harvest. 

The following table shows the distri- 
bution of the 1923 exports, by countries, 
in order of the quantity absorbed: 


Short Short 
Country— tons Country— tons 
Germany .... 526,915 Belgium .... 63,244 
Holland ..... 319,264 Latvia ...... - 51,520 
PVGRSC 2.2... 200,874 Gt. Britain... 36,606 
Finland ..... 112,008 Sweden ..... 28,131 
Denmark - 111,463 Esthonia .... 24,511 
i ee 104,616 Greece ...... 20,132 
ee 102,512 Poland ...... 379 
Norway ..... 84,122 





The state of Rio Grande do Norte, 
Brazil, has declared for scientific farm- 
ing and stock raising. 
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HELPING THE FARMER 


The present general movement on the 
part of Congress for the purpose of help- 
ing the farmer, aside from its political 
aspects as they affect the hopes and fears 
of various members of our great legis- 
lative body regarding the possible reten- 
tion or relinquishment of their seats, has 
also its humorous side. 

The farmer, however, is probably un- 
able to get the humor out of the situa- 
tion, because it lies entirely in the fact 
of the absolute failure of the helpers to 
be helpful, and has brought loss instead 
of profit. 

It reminds one somewhat of the old 
days of the Hippodrome in New York, 
where the inimitable clown, Marceline, 
made youngsters and oldsters laugh at 
his silly and ineffectual attempts to be 
helpful in moving various and sundry 
things on and off the mammoth stage. 

If a particular piece of furniture need- 
ed to be removed, Marceline was always 
seated upon it. If a carpet was to be 
rolled up, he always got in the way and 
was rolled up in it so that it had to be 
unrolled again to get him out in time 
to keep him from smothering. In fact, 
he was always in the way. 

In the light of recent events, the com- 
parison between the beloved clown of the 
Hippodrome and those others of Wash- 
ington, less beloved, seems fair, but of 
the two, Marceline was really the more 
helpful because he brought merriment, 
at least, while the others seem to bring 
actually nothing but sadness and finan- 
cial loss, though the result of their at- 
tempts to be helpful are funny enough to 
satisfy all but those they are trying to 
help. 

Maybe if the farmer was let alone a 
while and no price fixing or legislation 
to help him was attempted, he might pos- 
sibly work out his own salvation better 
than Congress can work it out for him. 


NEW YORK 

Reports as to the amount of business 
done in flour in the New York market 
last week were at considerable variance, 
for while a number of New York brokers 
stated they had done almost no busi- 
ness, it was generally felt that a fair 
volume of flour had changed hands, as 
several buyers who have been holding off 
for some time were forced into the mar- 
ket for good-sized lots, although the 
sales were made at the lower end of the 
range. This was taken as evidence that 
the trade is in need of flour, and is be- 
ginning to realize that if it wants that 
to which it is accustomed, the higher 
prices must be paid. 

Most of the well-known and established 
brands were firmly held at higher prices, 
although the range was not as wide as in 
the preceding week. Most of the sales 
reported were around $6@6.10, while the 
week before there were purchases at $5.85 
@5.90. The heaviness of the wheat mar- 
ket was a deterrent to larger buying, for 
it had been felt that if the price of wheat 
went up and feed down, the result would 
be a very substantial increase in the price 
of flour. 

Taken as a whole, the month of March 
was about up to normal in most cases, 
and was considerably better, in general, 
than last year, when the market was glut- 
ted with the flour that accumulated as 
a result of the railroad tie-up. From 
April 1 on, however, a good portion of 
the New York trade starts limiting its 
purchases to the very minimum, as the 
Passover comes this month and the Jew- 
ish trade does not wish to have any stocks 
on hand at that time. 

There was almost no demand for semo- 
lina, and spot stuff could be bought at 
less than mills’ quotations. 

Business in rye flour was quiet, all 
mills’ prices being firm. Quotations were 


$4@4.40, but no sales were reported at 
these prices. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent $6.50 
@7, standard patents $6.05@6.45, clears 
$5.10@5.50; hard winter short patents 
$6@6.50, straights $5.40@6, clears $4.85@ 
5.15,—all in jute. Receipts, 233,658 bbls; 
exports, 116,713. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market was strong early in 
the week, based on technical conditions. 
The volume of business was small, with 
Liverpool cables steady. Later in the 
week the market experienced a decline, 
showing firmness only in sympathy with 
corn. Export sales were not large. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.21%; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
$1.43% ; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, 
$1.19%,; No. 1 northern Manitoba (in 
bond), f.o.b.,° export, $1.13%; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.43%. 
Receipts, 1,206,800 bus; exports, 922,307. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Light receipts and a firm cash market 
resulted in net gains in corn values. The 
market during the week was up 4c, lead- 
ing to hesitation in buying. Quotations: 
No. 2 yellow, 99%c; No. 2 white, $1.00% ; 
No. 2 mixed, 98%c. Receipts, 114,000 
bus; exports, 42,990. 

Oats were firm early in the week, in 
sympathy with corn. Later, reports of 
sales of Canadian oats in domestic mar- 
kets brought about a reaction. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 58c; No. 3 white, 564% 
@57c. Receipts, 152,000 bus; exports, 
40,018. 

THEODORE F, ISMERT RECOVERING 

Theodore F. Ismert, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, who 
since his return from the bakers’ conven- 
tion to Bermuda has been confined to 
the Memorial Hospital, New York, is now 
well on toward complete recovery. 

The principal trouble seemed to be with 
some of the neck glands, which were at 
first quite badly swollen, and the condi- 
tion was somewhat puzzling to his doc- 
tors, but with radium treatments, which 
have been frequently applied, this phase 
of the trouble, at least, is rapidly abat- 
ing and it is believed he can soon leave 
for home. 

Mr. Ismert’s daughter, Irene, has been 
in constant attendance, and many of his 
New York friends have visited him. 

NOTES 

Thomas J. Sinnott, who has been ill 
with pneumonia, is repotted to be re- 
covering. 

Stocks at terminals here were about 
600 cars less than last year, totaling 
nearly 1,400. 

Jaburg Bros., Inc., obtained judgment 
April 1 against the Three H Bakery Co., 
Inc., for $222. 

W. H. Leederman, southern represen- 
tative of the Washburn-Crosby Co., spent 
several days in New York last week. 

Tully C. Estee, New York manager 
Washburn-Crosby Co., has returned home 
from an extended tour of the Pacific 
Coast. 

Henry Roulston, owner of Thomas 
Roulston, Inc., sailed April 2 on the 
Berengaria, for a three months’ trip to 
Europe. 

Joseph V. Lane, of F. H. Price & Co., 
is confined to his home with a sprained 
ankle, the result of the bad storm and 
slippery weather last week. 

Colonel Robert J. Clarke, of London, 
who is connected with Ross T. Smyth 
Co., Liverpool, sailed on the Celtic, April 
5, after a stay of about two months in 
America. 

Benjamin Maisel, baker, 281 Riverdale 
Avenue, Yonkers, has been thrown into 


involuntary bankruptcy by Coulter & 
Coulter, Abram Gronowitz and Tainsky 
& Gemunder, 

There has been no change with regard 
to macaroni factories in Brooklyn and 
New York, where the workers were still 
on strike, and arrangements for a settle- 
ment are indefinite. 

G. J. L. Van der Lande, of the Buffalo 
office of Noury & Van der Lande, sailed 
from New York on the Celtic, April 5, to 
be gone about two months, his chief 
object being to speed up the production 
of “Novadelox-B.” 

F, H. Price, export agent Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, and R. F, Bausman 
and A. C. Ely, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. here, spent several days in Washing- 
ton last week, taking active part in the 
hearings on section 28 of the merchant 
marine act. 

Among out-of-town millers in New 
York last week were J. E, Macfarlane, 
general manager Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, F. N. Burrall, 
Buffalo, general eastern representative 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Dwight Yerxa, of the Buffalo plant 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and 
Fred J. Lingham, president Federal Mill 
& Elevator Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation of New York has been named 
defendant, with the California Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association of San Fran- 
cisco, and 37 individuals and firms, in a 
suit filed by the federal government, 
charging agreement to fix uniform prices, 
discounts and policies, and to stifle com- 
petition, especially that of “chain stores,” 
in violation of the antitrust law. 


BUFFALO 

The flour market was extremely dull 
last week, there being very little demand 
for anything sellers had to offer and 
practically no changes in price. Un- 
doubtedly the consuming end of the trade 
is comfortably fortified, as far as imme- 
diate requirements are concerned. With 
prices so steady, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that no great amount of new busi- 
ness is likely to be done. 

A few instances of price shading were 
reported, but these failed to accomplish 
the desired results. 

Bakers who bought heavily on long 
term contracts are beginning to inquire 
whether similar offers will be made this 
summer, this being about the only notable 
development of the week in the flour 
trade. So far local representatives of 
northwestern and southwestern mills have 
not been informed of the policy of their 
mills with relation to this matter. Sales 
were made last summer on unusually 
long term basis, some of the contracts 
running to June of this year. 

Lower semolina_ prices have not 
brought out the expected volume of busi- 
ness. Users insist prices are still too 
high. Rye demand shares the dullness 
of other grades. 

Buffalo quotations, April 5: northwest- 
ern fancy patents $6.70@7.40, standard 
$6.25@6.60, first clear $5.25@5.50; south- 
western fancy $6.35@6.65, standard $6.15 
@6.35; semolina, 3%c Ib, 100-lb sacks; 
rye flour, $4.25@4.40. 


MILLFEED 


Practically all of the western bran 
which accumulated in this market and 
caused the price break of last month has 
been sold, and this feed is now in a 
decidedly stronger situation than for sev- 
eral weeks. Local mills are comfortably 
supplied with orders, and were holding 
their price firm last week at $25. Some 
of the storage bran has been sold on a 
basis of $29, Boston. 

Middlings do not share the strength 
of bran, as there is still an abundant 
supply and some sellers have unloaded 
their holdings at real sacrifice prices. 
Sales as low as $22.75, Buffalo, are said 
to have been made here, although the 
ruling quotation was 50c over that price. 
Red dog and mixed feed have held their 
own. 

Oil meal was weaker and lower. Plen- 
tiful supplies were offered on a basis of 
$38, Buffalo, for 34 per cent. The 31 
per cent grade, now in production in 
tidewater mills, was offered $1 less. Buf- 
falo grinders are inquiring for canal ton- 
nage to handle flaxseed now at or soon 
to arrive at New York. A heavy early 
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season movement by way of the canal is 
indicated by the demand for tonnage to 
move the South American crop. 

Cottonseed meal declined fractionally, 
although there were isolated sales of dis 
tress cars at fully $2 under the prevail 
ing prices of two weeks ago. Nominal 
quotations were $50, Boston, for the 43 
per cent and $46 for 41 per cent. Som: 
on track 43 per cent was reported soli! 
at or about $48.50. 

Gluten’s sensational $6 break broug!)! 
out a tremendous business in this distric| 
Not more than one third of the orde: 
taken here were, confirmed, it is unde 
stood. Already there has been a reactiv:, 
of $1@2 ton, and some of those who hii! 
their offers confirmed have turned ov 
their tonnage at the higher prices. 


GRAIN 


All of the steamers formerly compo 
ing the storage fleet here have bee: 
brought to elevators, and the last cary) 
will be unloaded within the present we: 
Local elevators held 11,357,000 bus la 
week, a decrease of 520,000 bus in o: 
week. They unloaded from the stora 
fleet 1,865,000 bus, and loaded 1,168 ca 
for eastern seaboard. 

A number of charters were closed du 
ing the week at 344c, Head of the Lak 
to Buffalo, and 2%4c, Lake Michig: 
ports to Buffalo. “There is more inqui 
for tonnage at these rates, providi: 
loading is pledged on first or second tri) 

The week on the Corn Exchange w 
exceedingly dull except for wheat, 
which millers showed some interest. 
the week end No.-3 corn moved up | 
89@90c, with no sales on April 5, ; 
samples were late. Light receipts of oat 
put track oats slightly above replace 
ment basis. Sales of that day were « 
545c for No. 2. Barley was quoted « 
76@85c, c.if., for malting grades, an 
86@90c for all-rail. Rye was quote 
nominally at 68c, c.i.f., Chicago. 


‘4 


FEDERATED FLOUR CLUBS 


Plans for the entertainment of th: 
Federated Flour Clubs, which will hol 
its annual convention here in June, wer 
made on April 4 at one of the larges 
meetings in the history of the Buffal 
Flour Club. 

Henry Veatch, chairman of the con 
vention committee, returning after 
month’s trip in the South, reported i 
was impossible to secure suitable hot: 
accommodations on June 6, the date sug 
gested by officers of the national federa 
tion. This date also was unsuitable t: 
the Buffalo club, many of whose member 
will be in Chicago at a feed conventio: 
seheduled for that date. The feed met 
desire to extend their hospitality to th: 
visiting flour men, and made an earnest 
request, through F. C. Gruetker, that the 
date be changed, if possible. 

Mr. Veatch suggested Friday, June 
20, or June 27, as suitable dates, and 
will ask the national officers to choose 
between these. A two-day convention is 
planned, the first to be spent in business 
and social events and the second to the 
inspection of the new mills at Buffalo. 

Theodore S. Banks was chosen vice 
chairman of the convention committee 
Other members are W. S. Preyer, Gus 
Buse and William Drake. Convention 
plans were discussed for nearly two 
hours. 

NOTES 

Martin Luther, vice president Minne- 
apolis Milling Co., was a Buffalo visitor 
last week. 

The annual dinner and election of the 
Buffalo Flour Club will be held Friday 
evening, April 25, in the Hotel Buffalo. 

John J. Roberts, formerly of the Rob- 
erts Bros. mill, Batavia, is now with 
Hayes & Collins, Buffalo investment 
bankers. 

In supreme court at Lockport the 
Thompson Milling Co. obtained a judg- 
ment of $360, with costs and interest, 
against Ousti Scalise, New York. 

Fred A. Stanley, freight traffic man- 
ager Great Lakes Transit Corporation, 
is inspecting the company’s properties in 
the Northwest, preparatory to the open- 
ing of navigation. 

Buffalo marine and elevator interests 
will be represented in Washington on 
April 15, when Chicago’s application for 
permission to divert 10,000 cubic feet 
of water a second from Lake Michigan 
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will be heard. The Buffalo delegation 
will oppose the request, on the ground 
that such diversion will interfere seri- 
ously with navigation on the Great Lakes. 

Senator John J. Dunnigan, Democrat, 
has introduced in the state assembly a 
bill providing an appropriation of $500,- 
000 for establishing facilities for han- 
dling bulk freight at the Buffalo ter- 
minus of the state barge canal. 

Ralph Prucini, Michael Goglia and 
tobert H. Leggett, all of Syracuse, have 
purchased the plant of the Massaro Mac- 
ironi Co., Ftilton, which has been closed 
because of financial difficulties. It is 
understood the new owners will form the 
Fulton Macaroni Co., to operate the new 
plant. Mr. Prucini’s macaroni plant in 
Syracuse recently was destroyed by -fire. 
Mr. Goglia formerly was in similar busi- 
ness with his father, and Mr. Leggett, 

o formerly represented the Minneap- 

Milling Co., has resigned to take part 
in the new venture. 
P. D. Fannestocx. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Limits on flour last week were firmly 
maintained, but buyers’ ideas of value 
vere generally considerably less than 
nose of manufacturers, and the volume 
f business transacted was small. Stocks 
1 the hands of bakers are light, but they 
re purchasing only to cover near re- 
juirements. Rye flour was in moderate 

quest and steadily held at $4.35@4.55 
bbl. With the advancing season there 
was but little doing in buckwheat flour, 
and values were largely nominal. The 
stock of flour in public warehouses is 
114,200 bbls, compared with 136,301 a 
month ago and 211,072 on April 1, 1923. 
Receipts during the week, 8,568,120 lbs 
in sacks. Exports, 2,040 sacks to Bremen 
nd 3,690 to Hamburg. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 
36.75@7.15, standard patent $6.40@6.75, 
first clear $5.50@5.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.40@6.65, straight $6.10@6.40; 
oft winter straight, $4.75@5.50; rye 
flour, $4.835@4.55; buckwheat flour, per 
98-lb sack, $3.75@3.90. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed was dull and weak to sell, but 
without quotable change. Quotations in 
car lots, per ton, to arrive: spring bran, 
$30@31; soft winter bran, $30.50@31; 
standard middlings, $29.50@30; flour 


middlings, $34.50@35; red dog, $39@40. 
WHEAT 
The wheat market was somewhat ir- 


regular early last week, but closed firm 
Trade was quiet. 


at a net advance of 2c. 
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Receipts, 700,859 bus; exports, 229,192; 
stock, 1,768,278. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.11@ 
1.12; No. 3, $1.08@1.09; No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.06@1.07; mixed, 3c un- 
der red winter. 
RYE 

Rye fluctuated within narrow limits, 
but at the close values showed a net ad- 
vance of %c. Supplies were small, but 
there was little trading. Stock, 402,128 
bus. Quotations were 75%@76%c for 
No. 2 western and 71%@72%e for No. 
2 near by. 

CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 

Offerings of corn were light, and the 
market for export deliveries advanced 
2%6c, though there was no activity in 
trade. Local car lots were scarce and 
2c higher. Receipts, 38,650 bus; exports, 
45,857; stock, 285,707. Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator: No. 2 89@90c, 
No. 3 87@88c, No, 4 84@85c; car lots 
for local trade, No. 3 yellow 8914@90%4c. 

There was little doing in corn prod- 
ucts, though values were steadily main- 
tained in sympathy with the strength of 
raw material. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.50; yellow and 
white table meal, fancy, $2.50; pearl hom- 
iny and grits, $2.50. 

OATS AND OATMEAL 

While there was but little demand for 
oats, the market ruled firm under scarci- 
ty, and prices advanced Y%c. Receipts, 
26,282 bus; stock, 72,261. Quotations: 
No. 2 white, 574%4@58c; No. 3 white, 56 
@56%c. 

Oatmeal was quiet, but steady at $3.60 
per 100-lb sack for ground. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
According to the monthly circular is- 
sued by the Commercial Exchange the 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and 
corn in March were as follows, with com- 
parisons: 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
March, 1924 ... 197,248 2,427,857 878,877 
February, 1924.. 201,568 2,689,094 534,405 
March, 1923 ... 317,378 4,326,187 910,905 
March, 1922 ... 274,820 3,393,288 2,717,824 
Exports— 
March, 1924 ... 26,366 2,562,483 514,503 
February, 1924.. 41,863 2,866,118 691,437 
March, 1923 33,002 4,231,275 561,711 
March, 1922 ... 73,865 1,965,645 1,756,790 
NOTES 


G. Percy Lemont, grain and feed mer- 
chant, has returned from Pinehurst, N. 
C., where he had been spending the win- 
ter, 

Irving A. Collins, president grain, flour, 
feed and lumber firm of J. S. Collins 


Thirteenth Annual Dinner of the New York Flour Club, 


& Son, Moorestown, N. J., and for many 
years a member of the Commercial Ex- 
change, Philadelphia, has returned with 
his family from an extended vacation 
spent in Tampa, Fla. 

A dozen men narrowly escaped injury 
when a portion of the skylight burdened 
with snow crashed through to the first 
floor of the Bourse at 11:30 a.m., April 
1. W. Lafferty, a stock trader, was 
struck on the shoulder by a piece of 
glass. His coat was torn, but he was 
unhurt. 

Some $3,000 in cash, $1,200 worth of 
Liberty bonds, certificates, checks and 
other valuable papers formed the loot 
of yeggmen who forced their way into 
the office of the Parkway Baking Co., 
1222 Ridge Avenue, early in the morning 
of March 31 and cracked a safe while a 
score of bakers were working near by. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 


BALTIMORE 

The flour market was in better shape 
last week, particularly toward the close, 
despite the glowing crop reports from 
the Southwest. Everybody in Kansas 
and Oklahoma, from miller to mail car- 
rier, is singing the same song, and when 
the dear public has caught the fever and 
sold the growing crop to a standstill 
on brilliant prospects, the market in all 
probability will turn upward, the lambs 
proceed to take their medicine, and the 
price once more come into its own. 

A good business was done in flour 
last week, principally in hard winter 
short patents, for reasonably prompt 
shipment, basis $6@6.25, jute, with buy- 
ers still negotiating. Springs and soft 
winters moved slowly, though better 
things are expected in a few days should 
the improvement in the price of wheat 
continue. Soft winter low grade, in a 
single case, went at a forced sale, though 
private, figure. Local supplies of flour 
are generally regarded as light, while the 
stocks of wheat held by the elevators and 
mills are gradually but surely disappear- 
ing. Patent rye flour was down to tempt- 
ing rates, and found an occasional buyer 
at quotations. No export business was 
in evidence, while the whole trade is 
awaiting the forthcoming government re- 
port with unusual interest. 

City mills ran moderately, and report- 
ed domestic trade better than export, 
with neither anything to brag about. 
However, they fully maintained quota- 
tions on both flour and feed. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
10c less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $6.40@6.65, standard 
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patent $6@6.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.10@6.35, straight $5.70@5.95; soft 
winter short patent $5.30@5.55, straight 
(near-by) $4.50@4.75; rye flour, white 
$4.05@4.30, dark $3.55@3.80. City mills’ 
jobbing prices: spring patent, $7.50; win- 
ter patent, $6.55; winter straight, $6.05. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
27,830 bbls, 10,865 of which were destined 
for export. The week’s exports were 
2,255 bbls. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed was irregular and more ac- 
tive, but after selling down $1@2 on 
standard middlings, rallied later and 
closed nominally unchanged from a week 
ago. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $28@30; soft winter bran, 
$32@33; standard middlings, $28@29; 
flour middlings, $32@33; red dog, $38@ 
39; city mills’ middlings, $31.50. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in March, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


-~Receipts --Exports 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls..... 107 85 103 21 
Wheat, bus.... 1,381 1,374 1,195 2,028 
COOR, DOBi.c. cc 911 1,757 759 1,920 
Gute, BUS. cccce 130 128 “ee 22 
me, WEB ccccee 310 1,836 107 541 
Barley, bus.... 23 5 23 20 
Malt, BUS. .0+0. 7 13 eee 2 
Millfeed, tons.. ee 1 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to 
April 1, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

-~Receipts 7-Exports 
1924 1928 1924 1923 





Flour, bbls..... 399 259 201 
Wheat, bus.... 4,103 5,937 4,817 5,6 
Corn, bus...... 2,383 7,478 2,030 7 
Oats, bus...... 249 315 eae 
BG, BOR ccccce 488 8,970 236 7,622 
Barley, bus.... 31 12 23 
BOORE, BOs ccc. 21 89 6 
Buckwheat, bus 4 4 
Millfeed, tons.. 3 4 

WHEAT 


Cash wheat in the local market was 
firm and in better demand, closing 2% 
@2%c higher than a week ago. No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, closed on April 5 
at 4%4,c premium over No. 2 red winter, 
as against %c over the previous week 
and 4%c under last year. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.08%; spot No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.0944; range of 
southern for week, $1.06@1.08%; last 
year, $1.05@1.37. 

Of the 105,325 bus wheat received here 
last week, 104,195 went to export ele- 
vators. Exports were 381,328 bus, all 
Canadian. Stocks were 827,397 bus, 308,- 
119 domestic and 877,165 Canadian. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
23, 1923, to April 5, 1924, 1,114,008 bus, 
against 1,040,158 in the corresponding 
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period of 1923. Arrivals for the week 
were 30 bus, against 1,144 last year. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, 8914@90c; No. 2, spot, 
88%c; No. 3, spot, 85%c; near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $4.25@4.30. Receipts, 36,399 
bus; exports, 102,897; stock, 317,692. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1923, to April 5, 1924, 223,898 
bus; year ago, 297,056. Range of prices 
last week, 83@89c; last year, 8244@90c. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 56@56%4c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 55@554%c. Receipts, 15,514 bus; 
stock, 102,786. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 
T6%c. Theseiota, 19,744 bus; exports, 
211,499. 

NOTES 


Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.20 bu; domestic wheat, $1.20; corn, 
$1; rye, 90c; barley, 80c; oats, 60c. 

Visitors to this market last week in- 
cluded H. D. Yoder, vice president and 
sales manager Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co; Clarence O. Case, president 
New England Flour Co., Boston; C. N. 
Whiting, retired miller, Shepherdstown, 
W. Va; Clarence M. Stickell, of D. A. 
Stickell & Sons, millers, Hagerstown, Md. 

A. W. Mears, president Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce and National 
Federated Flour Clubs, and head of 
White & Co., flour, Baltimore, and of 
the Harry E. White Co., flour, New 
York, attended as a delegate last week 
the Baltimore annual conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, at 
Roanoke, Va. 

According to the extension service of 
the University of Maryland, the wheat 
crop of this state for 1923 was 19.2 bus 
per acre, the largest average in the last 
23 years, excepting one, while the corn 
yield was 39.3 bus, which has been ex- 
ceeded only twice since the government 
has kept the record. The wheat crop for 
1923, while 889,000 bus greater than the 
previous year, was valued at $225,000 
less. On the other hand, the corn crop 
for 1923 is valued as being worth $3,- 
227,000 more than that of 1922. 

Cuaries H, Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER 


Flour prices appeared to be immaterial 
last week. The trade, for the most part, 
was not enough interested to inquire the 
low figures on hard wheat flour. While 
the effects of the tariff changes have been 
largely discounted, there is, of course, 
the uncertainty incident to such an upset, 
whatever the preparation. 

Some scattering sales of small lots 
were made during the week, however, and 
there was reason to believe stocks were 
small both in jobbers’ and bakers’ hands. 
Anything bought for future delivery was 
the exception. In most cases shipping 
directions were promptly given. 

There was a wide range in prices on 
the better grades of hard wheat flours. 
Some mills have conceded slightly and 
others made little change. Lacking the 
test of real sales, prices were to a con- 
siderable extent nominal, as follows: 
spring patents, $7.10@7.40 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.50; spring 
straights, $7, mostly local; bakers pat- 
ent, $6.85, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
first clears, $5.60@6.25, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $6@6.35; low grade, 
$4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat millers here were still hav- 
ing their troubles last week, between a 
winter wheat market that held firm, de- 
clining feed prices and a trade that, bas- 
ing its ideas on a weak spring wheat op- 
tion market, insisted on cheap flour or 
nothing. In this predicament it was 
“nothing,” so far as millers were con- 
cerned. Under the conditions, shipments 
were about all confined to filling ship- 
ping directions on earlier sales. All told, 
the output was light, with little to indi- 
cate an early improvement. - Winter 
straights, mill brands, were nominally 
quoted at $5.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6@6.50. 

Country mills reported very little busi- 
ness in sight. Farmers had fancy notions 
on wheat prices, with $1.15 bu as the bot- 
tom, and little to be had at that, and 
$1.25 top, and no urgency to sell. At 
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some points country mills report that 
they are having real competition from 
poultrymen, who in some cases offer 
prices that no mill can touch and break 
even on flour and feed. Incidentally, the 
chicken population of the state is bigger 
than ever before. 

Graham flour was about steady at $5.60 
@5.65 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Little change in entire wheat, with lim- 


* ited demand at $6.50@6.55 bbl, cotton 


98’s, car lots, Boston. Both graham and 
entire wheat moved in mixed cars. Little 
inquiry for rye flour at any price last 
week. Mills closely caught up on book- 
ings. With rye feed slow, mills are in 
poor position to make further concessions 
on flour. Best light brands were offered 
at $4.70 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Western rye flour prices not significant. 
At country points, mills asked $5.50 for 
light and $5.25 for dark, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
March 30-April 5 ......+.++ 4,800 
Previous week ......++s0% 5,000 27 


Of last week’s total, 3,600 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 700 winter and 500 
rye. 

FEED 


No one expects to see any improve- 
ment in the feed market very soon. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing in the prospect 
that the United States will become the 
favorite outlet for Canadian feed to 
stimulate a situation already weighted 
down. Demand from dairymen is under 
earlier expectations. Butter and milk 
prices are not such as to encourage heavy 
feeding. All in all, it appears to be a 
cloud without a silver lining. 

The week’s prices were about steady, 
but that was more due to light offerings 
than much buying support. However, 
locally, there was sufficient inquiry to ab- 
sorb about everything at full prices. 

Quotations included: spring bran, 
$29.50@31 ton, sacked, mixed cars, Bos- 
ton; local, $33; winter bran, mostly local, 
$32@33, sacked; spring middlings, stand- 
ard $30.50, sacked, and flour $35, both 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, stand- 
ard, $35; winter middlings, $34@35, 
sacked, mostly local. Rye feed dull at 
$26 ton, sacked, largely jobbing. Coun- 
try mills report fair demand for winter 
bran at $33 ton, mill door, and middlings 
slow at $35, all in farmers’ bags. Rye 
feed dull at $28.50, mill door. 

Demand for western feed showed a 
little improvement, but it was still far 
from active. Corn meal was steady at 
$37 ton and ground oats at $39.50, sacked, 
delivered. Corn meal, table quality, was 
in good demand, with prices unchanged 
at $3.25 per 100 lbs, or $3.50 in 5-lb sacks, 


all small lots. 
T. W. Kwapr: 





BOSTON 

Unsettled conditions prevailed in the 
local flour market last week, and sales- 
men reported no improvement in de- 
mand, Some agents who have an estab- 
lished trade succeeded in disposing of a 
few carloads, but these were largely to 
keep up assortments and were generally 
sold at a discount from open quotations. 

The MeNary-Haugen bill is still the 
principal subject of discussion among 
flour and grain men here. Despite ef- 
forts to convince Congress that New 
England is most strenuously opposed to 
the passage of this bill, there is a feel- 
ing of uncertainty as to the chances of 
the bill’s passage. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that flour conditions here are 
so uncertain. Every one is of the belief 
that the flour and grain trade has al- 
ready about all the federal legislation 
that it can stand. 

The stock of unsold flour in Boston, 
April 1, as reported by the Chamber of 
Commerce, amounted to 34,226 bbls, 
compared with 34,476 on March 1 and 
36,178 a year ago. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, 
were as follows: spring patents, special 
short $7.40@7.75, standard patents $6.50 
@7.25, first clear $5.25@5.85; hard win- 
ter patents $5.65@6.75; soft winter 
patents $5.65@6.65, straight $5.35@5.90, 
clear $5@5.60. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 


the week ending April 5, with compari- 
sons: 
7-Receipts— -—Stocks-—— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Fiour, bbis.... 28,176 238,000 ..... «ees 
Wheat, bus... 20,000 259,800 35,175 177,197 
Corn, bus..... 900 3,750 2,857 2,853 
Oats, bus..... 37,475 46,800 104,399 19,230 
MO, BEBcccce cocce 2,250 262,449 62,656 
Barley, bus... GES. ccese 2.360 3 ccace 
Millfeed, tons.. 62 a neces. caves 
Corn meal, bbls... GP cscte seees 


MILLFEED 


Receivers reported a slow demand for 
wheat feeds, with the general tone easy 
and some pressure to sell. Some Pa- 
cific Coast bran on spot has been in 
store for weeks, but it is difficult to 
move. No bran has arrived via the 
Panama Canal for some weeks, and 
none is offering for shipment via that 
route. Canadian bran is offering in a 
limited way as a “feeler,” but no re- 
liable quotations are made: Other feeds 
were generally dull, with prices lower. 

Quotations: spring bran, prompt ship- 
ment, $28.50@29; winter bran, $30@31; 
middlings, $28@36; mixed feed, $30@ 
34.50; red dog, $38; gluten feed, $41.55; 
gluten meal, $47.80; hominy feed, $33; 
stock feed, $35.50; oat hulls, reground, 
$16; cottonseed meal, $#3@50; linseed 
meal, $44.50,—all in 100’s. 

CORN, OATS AND RYE PRODUCTS 

There was a firmer tone to the corn 
meal market, with a fair demand re- 
ported. Granulated yellow was quoted 
at $2.35, bolted yellow $2.30, feeding 
meal and cracked corn $1.90, all in 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 

o— Week ending——, July 1, 1923, to 
March 29 March 22 March 29, 1924 

592,869 189,106 9,775,964 

Imports into bonded mills for 

inding into flour for export, 
ushels: 


cr— Week ending——, July 1, 1923, to 
March 29 March 22 March 29, 1924 
449,862 365,445 10,986,748 











100’s. Oatmeal continues in good de- 
mand, with the market steady. Rolled 
was quoted at $2.85, with cut and ground 
at $3.13, all in 90-lb sacks. Rye flour 
was dull and easy; choice white patent 
was quoted at $4.35@4.65 bbl, with 
straight about 15c under these prices. 

Exports of grain from Boston during 
the week ending April 5 were 33,949 bus 
bonded wheat to Liverpool, 113,991 bus 
bonded wheat to London, 120,245 bus 
bonded oats to London, 6,502 bus corn to 
Yarmouth, N. S., 12,700 bus bonded oats 
to Havana. Shipments of flour were 
2,000 sacks to Rotterdam, 3,500 to Man- 
chester, 1,000 to Liverpool and 3,400 to 
Havana. 

NOTES 


F. N. Burrall, general eastern repre- 
sentative the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, who is located in 
Buffalo, was recently in Boston on a 
short business trip. 

Recent warm weather turned the 
thoughts of many flour men here to an- 
nual fishing trips. Among those who 
are overhauling their kits are the fol- 
lowing members of the Chamber of 
Commerce: Warren G. Torrey, George 
W. Collier, Frank E. Sands, George B. 
Thompson, Frank and “Billie” Wise, 
Calvin Hosmer, G. W. Stolte, Clinton 
Eddy, Harry Taylor, George and Charles 


Gilmore. 
Louis W. DePass. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Due to the fact that bakers and job- 
bers generally have no lengthy contracts 
there is, if anything, an improved de- 
mand from this class of trade, as well as 
from small lot buyers for flour to cover 
their near-by requirements, and the indi- 
cations are that little contract business 
will be done this season, while the regu- 
lar immediate requirements should con- 
tinue fairly satisfactory. 

In sympathy with the firmness in the 
wheat market, flour prices were advanc- 
ed slightly last week, as follows: Dakota 
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fancy patent $8.40@8.55, standard $7.60) 
@8.05; Montana fancy patent $7.40@s, 
standard $6.90@7.50; Kansas standard, 
$6.60@6.85; northern blue-stem patent 
$5.70@5.90 and cut-off $5.40@5.50,—cot 
ton 98’s, delivered, San Francisco. 

Continued firmness prevailed in the 
millfeed market. Offerings were on « 
more moderate scale, with inquiry show- 
ing some degree of improvement. East- 
ern bran and mill-run were quoted «t 
$29@30 ton, northern standard bran anc 
mill-run $29@30, and low grade $39@ 4), 
delivered, San Francisco. 

Embargoes on account of quarantine 
restrictions due to the hoof-and-mouth 
disease are still curtailing business to a 
considerable extent, and the rolled bar!-y 
milis have been out of the market f\r 
barley. 

Exporters were quite active last week, 
and took on considerable of the better 
class of barley at good prices. Barley 
declined at least $1 ton in feed qualitivs, 
but former figures on shipping were 
maintained, as this quality is scarce. 


NOTES 

James Carruthers, one of the largest 
grain dealers in Canada, arrived in S1n 
Francisco on April 2 for a visit. 

J.S. Welch, of the Butler-Welch Gr ‘in 
Co., Omaha, and John Fennelly, of \iec 
Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas City, w: re 
here last week. 

William Baehr, veteran member of 
the San Francisco Grain Exchange, div 
on April 1. He began his business . :- 
reer with A. Gerberding & Co., sub: 
quently opening up a business of | 
own. 





Flour Prices and Production 


The course of prices for top patents 
indicated in the following table, showi 
average quotations at four representati 
markets, two western and two eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter wint'r 

Be & xs0s0450 $6.75 $6.00 $5.5 
US. ae 6.70 6.05 5.1.0 
Se EP acces 6.75 6.05 5.70 
Maren 18 ...... 6.75 6.10 5.75 
BOD BS cep ces 6.85 6.25 5.30 
a ee 6.95 6.20 5.0 
ae 6.90 6.25 5.55 
en: Ee 66e 600 Ke 6.70 6.15 5.70 
Ss: Be -casceece 6.55 5.95 §.55 
me des oeves 6.55 5.95 5.60 
 * eee 6.70 6.10 §.°5 
ae Bere 6.80 6.20 5.55 
PB Wovesaes 6.80 6.05 5.110 
i Te pe ieey 4.0% 6.45 6.55 6.25 
See he. Sec c wns 6.55 5.90 6.55 
SOMO 1 nccevess 7.00 6.40 6.10 
Be & 4cebvescs 7.40 6.65 6.70 
8) ee 7.15 6.55 6.05 
pS eee 7.10 6.40 6.19 


The following table gives an approxima 
average for quotations on first clears ii 
eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter wint: 
9) ae $5. $4.65 $4.60 
 § ere 5.0 4.70 4.t 
March 26 ...... 5.00 4.70 4.60 
March 18 ...... 5.05 4.70 4.7 
| ae 5.10 4.75 4.7 
March 4 ....... 5.25 4.80 4.75 
aaa 6.15 4.80 4.7 
PB beeccees 6.15 4.80 4.7 
SOM. B scccdece 5.10 4.70 4.6 
Dee. TF nccccees 5.20 4.70 4.5 
A Beer 5.30 4.70 4.6 
is  S. -esevesec 5.40 4.80 4.7) 
Sept. 1 ....... 5.35 4.60 4.65 
ABB. 2 cccivees 5.30 4.55 4.6 
Pee BD avcccsce 5.30 4.90 4.9 
SS ae 5.50 5.15 6.3 
BO S. vcccenes 5.70 5.45 6.5 
April 1 ........ 6.55 6.25 5.4 
March 1 ....... 5.60 5.20 5.4 


An approximate average quotation fo 
bran of all types in both eastern and wester 
markets as reported on April 8 was $27.5 
per ton, which compares with the same fig 
ure March 25, $28.35 on March 18, and th: 
following first-of-the-month quotations: 


re Werte $27.95 
March 1 ...... 29.45 
wa BD <éctb een 31.85 
ON, 9 2 vcevase 31.25 
Dec. 1 ...-s00% 31.45 
BOP. 2 scccvses 33.65 
Gt, 2 ccvccace 33.45 





The following table shows the percentage 
of output to full capacity reported by three 
important groups of mills: the spring wheat 
mills of the Northwest, the hard winter 
wheat mills of the Kansas-Oklahoma dis- 
trict, and the soft winter wheat mills of 
the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
March 30-April 5. 38 57 61 
March 23-29 ..... 42 57 60 
March average .. 44 59 62 
February average. 46° 60 66 
January average... 47 60 57 
December average 42 58 62 
November average 62 63 70 
October average... 658 70 73 
September av’ge.. 62 72 76 
August average... 50 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 68 55 
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FLOUR MILLING IN SOUTH AFRICA 





Grinding of Grain Now One of the Leading Industries—More Than 700 
Mills, the Largest of Them at Huguenot, Cape Province 


The following information upon the 
flour milling industry of South Africa 
has been prepared by the United States 
consul at Port Elizabeth: 

“Grain milling is now one of the lead- 

ing industries of South Africa. Between 
1915 and 1921 the number of mills in- 
creased from 562 to 705, and the value 
of their machinery rose from £817,000 
to £1,142,000, and the output from £5,- 
627,000 to £12,133,000. While complete 
firures are not yet available, it is cer- 
tain that the industry has shown a con- 
siderable growth during the past two 
years. 
" “Probably the largest and most im- 
portant mills in South Africa are the 
Paarl Roller Flour Mills at Huguenot, 
Cape Province. These mills were erect- 
ed in 1899, and many additions have been 
made since that time. The flour pro- 
duced is said to compare favorably with 
that made anywhere in the world. South 
African grown wheat is used in the 
cheaper grades of flour, Australian 
wheat for the medium and better grades, 
nd Canadian or American for the best 
vrade, which is sold in competition with 
\merican flour. 

“In 1918 a contract was awarded by 
the Paarl Flour Mills to Thomas Robin- 
on & Son, of Rockdale, Eng., to remodel 
the wheat cleaning and milling plants, 
ind to increase the capacity of the mills 
up to 12 sacks per hour. The cyclopneu- 
iatice system was installed, and this, 
together with a plansifter grader, has 
iade the wheat cleaning section one of 
ine most dustless parts of the mills. 
Practically all the other machinery in the 
plant has been supplied by this same 
linglish firm, and the general equipment 
of the mills is believed to be equal to 
that of any of similar size in any coun- 
try. 

“To give an idea of the size of these 
mills: the receiving is done at the rate 
\f 60 tons per hour, and the capacity of 
the silos is 32,000 tons. 

“As regards the importation of flour 
into South Africa, the extent of the 
market here may be determined from the 
following figures, which show the quan- 
tities of wheat flour produced for home 
consumption in and imported into the 
Union of South Africa over a five-year 
period, in pounds (000’s omitted) : 


Available 

Total for con- 

Period— production* tImports sumption 

1916-17.... 418,140 61,233 479,373 
1917-18.... 422,302 28,145 450,447 
1918-19.... 449,044 25,838 474,882 
1919-20.... 430,267 88,255 518,522 
1920-21.... 389,431 135,125 524,556 


*Less exports. tLess re-exports. 

“From the above table it will be noted 
that the average amount of flour con- 
sumed annually in this country is ap- 
proximately 500,000,000 Ibs, and that a 
comparatively small percentage of that 
used is imported. Import figures set- 
ting forth the quantity and value of 
flour brought into the Union during the 
past four years are as follows: 


Period— Quantity, lbs Value 
i Reeerrre terre 54,390,182 £460,377 
CDRs « neh ods onions 144,192,235 2,038,418 
to eee eee 46,781,745 422,893 
1988. cwaveseeteges 66,240,373 409,174 


“The chief source from which flour is 
imported for use in the Union of South 
Africa is Australia. During 1922, about 
85 per cent of that imported came from 
Australia, 14 per cent from Canada, and 
less than 1 per cent from the United 
States. During the three years imme- 
diately preceding, the countries of origin 
of wheat flour were in their order of 
importance about as named above, with 
the exception that the Argentine Re- 
public came second and India third in 
1919. In general it may be stated that 
about 90 per cent of the flour imported 
into the Union of South Africa comes 
from Australia.” 

Supplementing this information, the 
American consul at Cape Town states 
that the importation of wheat and flour 
into the Union of South Africa depends 
chiefly on the success of the domestic 
wheat crop. The latter is subject to 
severe fluctuations, due to the irregular- 
ity in climatic conditions, although even 
with a favorable crop the production is 


insufficient to meet the home demand. 
This deficiency is supplied by importa- 
tions from Australia and the Argentine 
Republic, and to a lesser extent from 
Canada and the United States, 

“Compared with the 1921 season,” 
writes the consul at Cape Town, “the 
1922 wheat yield was aproximately 20 
per cent less. Taking the yield of 1921 
at 9,304,000 bus as a basis, the depart- 
ment of agriculture of the Union of 
South Africa estimated the 1922 yield at 
7,175,000 bus. The annual consumption 
of wheat in South Africa is estimated 
at 12,000,000 bus, so that fully 5,000,000 
bus wheat, or its equivalent in flour, had 
to be imported from oversea to meet 
the deficiency. 

“The forecasts of the department of 
agriculture for the current season’s crop 
indicate an increase of 10 per cent over 
last year in the Cape Province, the 
principal producing area. In the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State the pros- 
pects are not bright, as the crop has in 
many instances been totally destroyed 
by drouth and locusts. The last agri- 
cultural census (1921) indicates that ap- 
proximately 872,000 acres are cultivated 
with wheat in the Union of South 
Africa. 

“The following table shows the im- 
ports of wheat into the Union of South 
Africa for the years 1919-22, together 
with the principal countries of origin. 
The large imports in 1920 are due to 
the abnormal conditions which prevailed 
in South Africa during that year. The 
same conditions are reflected in the im- 
ports of flour referred to in a subsequent 
paragraph. 








cr Bushels . 

1919 1920 1921 1922 
Australia .. 659,389 1,184,820 712,175 998,187 
Canada .... ..0... 12,133 7,733 62,750 
Argentina .. 93,929 2,196,633 50,245 332,405 
reer 581,886 18,701 5,609 
Totals ... 753,327 3,989,311 788,887 1,399,007 


“The imports of wheat flour into the 
Union of South Africa likewise fluctuate 
in relation to the success or failure of 
the domestic wheat crop. Since the flour 
produced in South Africa and that im- 
ported from Australia is chiefly soft 
flour, and as it is the custom of bakers 
in South Africa to mix hard flour in 
proportion of one bag of hard to three 
bags of soft, there is always a certain 
demand for hard flour. This is chiefly 
supplied by Canadian millers who are 
able to compete favorably with American 
mills. 


In normal times the imports from the 
United States are limited, and the suc- 
cess of the trade depends entirely on the 
price at which the flour can be landed in 
South Africa. South African bakers 
usually demand a pure white flour, and 
practically all the domestic millers bleach 
their production. 

“The following statement shows the 
amount of flour imported into South 
Africa during the years 1919-22, together 
with the principal countries of origin: 





rrels 





Cc Ba ‘ 

1919 1920 1921 1922 

Australia .... 255,026 513,966 223,373 280,222 
Canada ...... 204 150,982 13,679 54,598 
Argentina ... 21,215 9,691 6 re 
United States. 455 56,009 1,412 2,800 
Totals ..... 277,501 735,675 238,782 337,961 


“The customs duty on wheat imported 
into the Union of South Africa is 1s 
2d per 100 lbs, and on wheat flour 3s 3d. 
In the case of wheat a rebate of 2d per 
100 lbs, and on wheat flour a rebate of 
4d is granted on the produce of the 
United Kingdom, and British posses- 
sions (Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 
land) granting reciprocal tariff treat- 
ment to South African products. 

“The export of wheat flour from South 
Africa is practically nil, due to the fact, 
as shown above, that sufficient quantities 
are not produced even to supply the 
domestic demand. A certain amount of 
wheat flour is exported each year. The 
bulk of this consists of imported flour, 
practically all of which goes to con- 
tiguous and other near-by African ter- 
ritories, such as Portuguese East and 
West Africa, South West Africa, Bel- 
gian Congo, St. Helena and Nyassaland. 


“In 1921, 80,428 bbls of flour were ex- 
ported from South Africa, of which 
61,542 consisted of foreign flour, and 
18,886 of domestic. In 1922, 28,625 bbls 
were exported, of which 20,573 bbls were 
foreign flour, and 3,052 domestic.” 


LOUISVILLE FEED PLANT 
BURNS; LOSS, $300,000 


Cincinnati, Onto, April 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—The feed plant at Louisville 
of the Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, 
feed dealer and manufacturer, burned 
April 5 with a loss of $300,000, fully cov- 
ered by insurance. The elevator con- 
tained 60,000 bus of wheat, corn and 
oats. The plant was formerly a dis- 
tillery. 





W. H. Wicern. 





DEATH OF MRS. E. K. BLAIR 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—Mrs. Edward K. Blair, 82 
years old, Atchison, Kansas, died at her 
home there April 7. She was the widow 
of the founder of the Blair Milling Co., 
of which one of her sons, J. Wesley 
Blair, is now president. Mrs. Blair’s 
death occurred on the twenty-sixth an- 

niversary of the death of her husband. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





COMMITTEE TO CO-ORDINATE 
RAIL AND WATER TRANSPORT 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, has been named 
by President Coolidge as chairman of 
the committee on co-ordination of rail 
and water transportation which is to 
make a survey of means of increasing 
the efficiency of the services of both land 
and ocean carriers. The committee, which 
was formed by the President on the 
suggestion of Senator Jones, chairman 
of the Senate commerce committee, had 
its first meeting with Mr. Coolidge at the 
White House, April 3. Other members 
of the committee are Chairman Hall, of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee, 
President Palmer, of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, Albert G. Smith, 
president American Steamship Owners’ 
Association, and Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Cuartes C. Hart. 





GREAT WESTERN FACTORY FIRE 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The machine shop 
and other buildings of the Great West- 
ern Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, 
burned early on the morning of April 3, 
with a loss of about $150,000. The 
Great Western company is an old-estab- 
lished concern manufacturing a line of 
flour milling machinery. The buildings 
will be replaced. 
R. E, Srerirne. 





JAMES L. OWENS DIES 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—James Leonard 
Owens, treasurer of the Fussell-Young 
Ice Cream Co., and widely known in 
Washington, D. C., business circles, died 
on April 1 of apoplexy. He was born 
here 58 years ago, and had been connect- 
ed with the Fussell-Young company for 
the past eight years, prior to which he 
was engaged in business as a flour bro- 
ker, representing some of the largest 
mills of the Northwest and Southwest 
for many years. He leaves his widow 
and three sons, James, Jr., Henry S, and 
John Mitchell. Funeral services were 
held on April 3, attended by a large 
number of flour and feed merchants and 
bakers. 


J. H. Wootripee. 





TALKS ON FLOUR EXPORTS AT 
LATIN AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
TO BE HELD AT KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City, Mo.—Following the cen- 
tral Mississippi foreign trade conference 
in St. Louis, April 10, the principal 
speakers on that programme will come 
to Kansas City, where a like meeting 
will be held April 11. The meeting here 
will be under the auspices of the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce. 

The feature of the meeting, so far as 
flour millers are concerned, will be given 
by Edward G. Montgomery, formerly 
specialist in foreign markets for the 
bureau of markets, Department of Agri- 
culture. His subject will be “Markets 
for Flour and Grain Products in Latin 
America and the West Indies.” 

Other talks by prominent speakers in- 
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clude the following range of subjects: 
“Present Sales Prospects in Latin Amer- 
ica” ; “How to Establish and Sell Through 
Foreign Agents”; “The Defense of 
American Business Abroad.” 

The meetings will be held in the Kan- 
sas City Athletic Club Building, in the 
assembly room on the second floor. 

Harvey E, Yantis. 





TEXAS NET CONTAINER LAW 
IS HELD UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—The court of 
criminal appeals of Texas recently held 
the net container law of that state un- 
constitutional, and dismissed an appeal 
made to that court by A. C. Overt, a 
flour miller of Grayson County. The 
opinion was written on an appeal made 
by a wholesale bean dealer of Fort 
Worth. The court held it is impractical 
for dealers to comply with the law. “The 
variance in moisture is not an act of the 
wholesaler or dealer,” the court said. “It 
arises from a cause over which they have 
no control, and variance in weight 
brought about thereby cannot be attribu- 
ted to them.” The original net container 
law of Texas was contested by flour mill- 
ers. The last legislature sought to cure 
defects in the law with amendments. 





HAVANA PORT WORKMEN STRIKE 
Havana, Cusa, April 7.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Havana port workmen have 
voted to strike tomorrow morning. 
Luis Menenvez Bianco. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


1924— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
EY n856:45086 044 13,908 2,413,271 
ME |. 6063.4 6.0.64406.0% 15,775 2,960,363 

1923— 

Pe: csandevanees 19,218 3,050,728 
ED «65 65.4 0-3 6:0-605 20,116 5,264,199 
ee 19,383 2,833,673 
September 13,595 1,234,578 
” Ciidew eben ee din 18,273 596,477 
CE Ahad x poh ebeeecews 18,191 1,835,615 
EE S60 cckRavRw eee enee 17,655 121,752 
re 19,438 945,904 
eer er 20,482 2,812,094 
EE ee on.) Aeon. 4044 26,429 344,513 
DD -nvssearoveioss 38,107 209,974 
DE  66i5asd decade 37,144 252,299 
1922— 
PE icdetecne sees 50,923 2,580,518 
er 40,652 3,175,568 
GREE oc cvevececcens 50,685 2,566,109 
On” srevaseanes 41,823 782,448 
PE 2 ods 6b aedwedews 40,681 1,151,607 
ST db h6-is-onnsecne sae 45,867 3,070,434 
SE 00554344000 CEC 63,787 1,609,876 
SY bie CON Genet een tee 61,287 1,231,032 
DE Wied eats cae @ hee ane 61,140 483,063 
DD thes s6h Seeegenee 55,648 2,673,267 
Pree 64,069 199,804 
Pe ere 117,527 3,119,583 
1921— 
SD - 6.4\s4s tase eas 57,839 2,052,247 
November Tere 1,184,776 
PE 2h Vetereh kus ihe 45,756 878,115 
TT Peer 3,519 81,031 
CO ee ee 3,697 239,559 
ST SaNeho5063%2%4438% 2,270 713,669 
St Gh wee) iba deootaans 6,287 89,807 
 $60050¢0050.06 0% 008 47,851 1,902,667 
BE: &heet¥4hos.beaeads 118,944 4,451,304 
RE, Sa:é-slg's 0 6h win 40.0 h 174,419 2,784,281 
EY sinks 6 446.0 4-004 202,324 4,403,712 
rere Ter ren 220,443 4,504,856 

1920— 

IE os Ss iva ag Aw ig 226,798 11,235,112 
CE cow a’ cbse vee 201,667 9,622,578 
CRIED ca cccsccconsces SEE 9,802,149 
DEE. bck veacves¢ 14,556 4,842,397 
EE are 17,871 364,827 
PT Whewses déennccedes 26,397 100,334 
” S6e02000edanrns eves 39,283 283,010 
DE ahs at6u-e es c0eees 20,940 474,891 
i S6a7 $60ess en uue dl 22,037 227,284 
MED, Sinn 6.0.46 0:46.00 8634 11,539 665,154 
5 6.5.5 6.64.0 6 6.0.09 27,362 534,692 
PED. ccasvecovevrve 29,011 756,228 
Totals, fiscal years— 

“Be Peraey ; 138,459 20,188,804 

See 429,420 18,012,540 

OT SPP 619,105 14,465,509 

ee 1,420,884 51,004,024 

a 159,056 4,779,764 

SSPE 38,040 11,121,000 

Sere 676,096 28,177,000 

BME cee scvsceces 174,704 24,138,000 

ere 329,905 5,703,000 

0 re 64,200 426,000 

0 eee 89,911 1,979,000 

SEEM erevevcceres 107,558 798,000 
Totals, calendar years— 

errr ‘F 268,031 19,501,706 

A ES ee 694,089 22,642,709 

eee ere 965,954 23,286,024 

Saree 800,788 35,808,656 

Dh chénisive sess 16,623 7,910,000 

Dkecarescosuvece 167,124 17,036,000 

PT Tere 642,435 33,583,000 

DRC i Sedvoce ses 185,000 8,572,000 

Sd sdsiotuens ss 244,000 4,052,000 

Dhbedsonesenod 2 79,000 1,714,000 

Bev cee dsuersncovs 85,000 783,000 


*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as the 
new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 
+tEight months. 





Wheat is grown in practically every 
section of Italy. 
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SEATTLE 

Jobbers and mills last week reported 
local flour sales fair to good as to vol- 
ume, but confined to small parcels. Prices 
for Washington family patents and bak- 
ers patents were firmer, and had been 
advanced by some mills on account of 
the scarcity of and increasing premiums 
demanded for the stronger varieties of 
Washington milling wheats. 

Demand for flour from other states 
was meager. Neither California nor the 
Atlantic seaboard showed much interest 
in making commitments at prevailing 
prices. 

Business with Hongkong and North 
China, which were the principal buyers 
of the heavy shipments made during the 
eight months ending March 1, was nearly 
at a standstill. Some of the large export 
mills with oriental representatives pre- 
dict a revival of this business within the 
next 60 days. They admit, however, that 
they have nothing tangible to base this 
prediction on. : 

The future course of no market is 
probably as difficult to forecast as that 
of the Orient. Oriental demand springs 
up at times overnight out of a clear sky, 
without any apparent reason, and again 
is quiescent for a long period, even in 
the face of a statistical position which 
would indicate continued buying. 

Washington flour quotations at the 
close of the week, basis 49-lb cottons, 
carloads, coast: family patent, $5.80@ 
6.30 bbl; straight, $4.15@5; cut-off, $4.55 
@5.10. Pastry flour, basis 98-lb cottons, 
$5.15@5.40; bakers patent, same basis, 
$5.55@6; blends, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.20@7.05. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, coast: Dakota, $7@7.60 
bbl; Montana, $6.35@6.50; Kansas, $6.30. 

Millfeed prices are firmer, and at the 
close of the week were generally held $1 
higher than the week previous. Washing- 
ton mill-run was quoted at $26@27 ton 
to jobbers; Montana bran, $26; Montana 
mixed feed, $25@25.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 30-April 5... 52,800 23,982 45 
Previous week ..... 52,800 34,087 ~ 65 
Vear O80 .cccssccee 52,800 17,011 32 
Two years ago..... 62,800 16,195 31 
Three years ago.... 52,800 6,862 13 
Four years ago.... 52,800 43,806 83 
Five years ago..... 52,800 22,030 47 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 30-April 5... 57,000 11,867 21 
Previous week ..... 57,000 26,622 47 
VFOOr OBO .ccccccess 57,000 12,983 23 
Two years ago.. 57,000 17,047 30 
Three years ago. 57,000 19,605 34 
Four years ago..... 57,000 54,343 95 
Five years ago..... 57,000 30,784 54 


Eighteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended March 29, 1924, with a two 
weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule op- 
erating six days a week of 140,000 bbls 
flour, made 72,919, or 52 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 52,206 made the previous 
fortnight by 15 mills with a two weeks’ 
capacity of 103,700 bbls, or 50 per cent 
of capacity. 

WHEAT 

Wheat quotations April 4, No. 1, 
sacked, coast: hard white, $1.04@1.04% 
bu; soft and western white, $1.02; hard 
and red winter and western red, 96%4c; 
northern spring, $1@$1.00%; fancy mill- 
ing blue-stem, $1.05@1.06. 

Demand for fancy milling grade is 
good, but there is little offering. 


Montana wheat, bulk, coast: dark hard 
northern spring, 14 per cent protein, 
$1.34 bu; 13 per cent, $1.31. 

There is good buying of Montana wheat 
by coast mills on account of the scarcity 
of strong Pacific wheats. 


NOTES 


Montana low grade offerings last week 
were made at $35@37 ton. 

March flour shipments from Seattle to 
Atlantic ports via the Panama Canal: to 
New York, 1,450 bbls; Philadelphia, 850; 
Boston, 4,000; Norfolk, 4,410. 

James J. McGowan, New York traffic 
manager of the Royal Mail Steam Pack- 
et Co., has succeeded Colonel E. J. M. 
Nash, resigned, as Pacific Coast man- 
ager, with headquarters at Seattle, of 
the Royal Mail and Holland-America 
Line. 

The Farm Bureau and Farmers’ Union, 
Walla Walla, has filed a complaint with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
a hearing in the Columbia Basin rate 
case in which the Commission granted 
lower rates on products originating south 
of the Snake River to Portland than to 
Seattle and Tacoma. The farmers con- 
tend that the rate differential has shut 
out Seattle and Tacoma buyers, and left 
them at the mercy of the Portland mar- 
ket. 

There are indications that the Wash- 
ington Wheat Growers, Associated, will 
not last through another season. The 
association has failed to accomplish its 
chief objects, the stabilizing of prices 
and lower handling charges. It handled 
only about 10 per cent of the 1923 Wash- 
ington wheat crop, and a large part of 
this was under the two thirds option 
plan, the grower designating when two 
thirds of his wheat should be sold. This 
prevented the orderly marketing of 
wheat, which was the basic principle on 
which the organization was founded. 


LOS ANGELES 

Flour prices showed no_ material 
change last week. Demand was light, 
but shipping directions on old contracts 
were good. 

Quotations, carload lots, cotton 98's: 
Idaho and northern bakers, long patents 
$6, short patents $6.25; Utah, long pat- 
ents $5.50, short patents $5.75; Montana, 
bakers patents $7, 95 per cent $6.80, 
straights $6.60; Kansas, bakers patents 
$6.80, 95 per cent $6.30, straights $6.15. 
This is a drop of 10c for 95 per cent 
and straights. 

Local milled flours, net cash, carload 
lots: basis 48’s, family patents $6.80, 
straights $6.40, first clear $5.25; basis 
98’s, hard winter bakers $6.40, blended 
bakers $6, soft winter bakers $5.80. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed prices locally continued out 
of line with other markets, and mill-run 
was selling at $2@3 less than it could be 
replaced for from outside mills. The 
market has not yet recovered from the 
excitement during February, when many 
made purchases which they would or- 
dinarily spread over two or three months. 
However, the market is strengthening 
somewhat, with red quoted last week at 
$80@31 ton and white at $81@32. 
GRAIN 
Corn products were very firm, with 
No. 2 yellow corn quoted at $1.85 per 
100 lbs, No. 3 $1.78 and No. 3 mixed 
$1.75. Sonora wheat was bringing $2 per 
100 Ibs, bart wheat $2.02%, and Utah- 
Idaho wheat $1.974%. Spot barley $1.87%, 
with shipment the same. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN RECEIPTS 


Owing to the temporary abnormal 
conditions existing in California, flour 
and all grain receipts, especially corn, in 


Los Angeles during March showed de- 
cided slumps. Carload receipts of flour 
for March totaled 201, a decrease of 52 
from February, compared with 196 for 
March last year; 91 came by water, 68 
were intermountain, 29 eastern, 13 Cali- 
fornia. Crop year to date, 2,070 car- 
loads; last year, 1,613. 

Wheat receipts for March totaled 151 
carloads, a decrease of 85 from Febru- 
ary, compared with 271 for March last 
year; 65 carloads were intermountain 
and 86 California. Crop year to date, 
2,686 carloads; last year, 2,733. 

Barley receipts 85 carloads, a decrease 
of 30, compared with 107 for March last 
year; 7 came by water, 1 was intermoun- 
tain, 1 eastern, 76 California. Crop year, 
1,487 carloads; last year to date, 1,469. 

Corn receipts 90 carloads, a decrease 
of 199 from February, compared with 
135 for March last year; 2 were inter- 
mountain, 83 eastern, 5 California; crop 
year, 1,301; last year, 1,356. 

Milo maize 9 carloads, a decrease of 
16 from February, compared with 15 for 
March last year; 1 eastern, 9 California. 
Crop year, 231; last year, 219. 

Bran receipts, including mill-run, 91 
carloads, a decrease of 35 from Feb- 
ruary, compared with 45 for March last 
year; 44 came by water, 34 were inter- 
mountain, 5 eastern, 8 California. Crop 
year, 884; last year, 562. 

Shorts, 12 carloads, a decrease of 8 
from February, compared with 4 for 
March last year; 7 came by water, 4 in- 
termountain, 1 eastern, 

* * 

Harper C. Gemberling, secretary 
O’Neil Grain Co., Spokane, has been in 
southern California for several weeks, 
joining members of his family, who are 
spending the winter here. 

A. G. Sramo. 


OGDEN 

Without any noticeable change in 
wheat and flour market conditions last 
week, the only alteration in prices was 
an advance of bran, which became strong- 
er with improvement in the California 
live stock situation. For several weeks 
the bran market had been weak, largely 
owing to decreased demand in Califor- 
nia, where the hoof-and-mouth disease is 
being fought strenuously. 

Utah’s large mills are operating at 
capacity, with few new bookings but am- 
ple orders for many weeks, and shipping 
instructions continuing. The smaller 
mills report good demand, and are op- 
erating at greater capacity than usual at 
this season. This is resulting in the final 
absorption locally of the surplus grain 
held by farmers, and there will be com- 
paratively little carry-over, excepting 
that held for actual milling purposes. 
Arrivals at Ogden terminal elevators are 
comparatively light. 

Pacific Coast territory has evinced the 
most interest in Ogden market condi- 
tions. Quotations during the week were 
on the basis of $6 bbl for family patents, 
$6.50 for hard wheat patents and $6.50 
for bakers, car lots, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags, California common points. Quota- 
tions for the southeastern and southern 
trade were on the basis of $6 bbl for soft 
wheat patents, $6.25 for self-rising 
flours, basis 98-lb cotton bags, car lots, 
f.o.b., lower Mississippi River common 
points. The local market was based as 
follows: $5.50 bbl for family patents, $6 
for bakers flours, car lots, basis 48-lb 
cotton bags, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Bran prices advanced to $31 ton for 
red, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, and $32@33, 
car lots, f.o.b., California common points. 


NOTES 


W. W. Percival, of the Hylton Flour 
Mills, is on a two weeks’ business trip 
along the Pacific Coast. 

Millers have received reports from 
wheat growing sections of Idaho that 
business conditions have materially im- 
proved in the past six months and that, 
with continuation of similar economic 
situations for the farmers, there will be 
even further improvement in that state. 

F. C. Gillam, dairy and poultry ex- 
pert of the Sperry Flour Co., has re- 
turned to California after spending three 
months in the Ogden district, co-operat- 
ing with dairymen and poultry raisers. 
He had planned to make a survey of 
conditions which might affect the build- 
ing of a $75,000 feed mill in Ogden, but 
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the burning of the Los Angeles mill and 
the necessary increase in flour and feed 
output from the local plant caused tem- 
porary abandonment of this survey. 

W. E. Zuppany. 


PORTLAND 

There was only a small local demand 
for wheat here last week. Bakers were 
still well stocked and the trade wis 
buying only immediate requirements, }.- 
cause of the unsettled condition of th 
wheat market. Flour prices, however, 
were being maintained at $6.05 for thic 
best family patents and $5.70@6.45 for 
bakers grades. 

Export flour demand was backward, 
and no new business was reported. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, j; 
barrels, as reported to The Northwe;t- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour I 
capacity output of 
bbls bbls tiv 
March 30-April 5... 62,000 37,743 ) 
Previous week ..... 62,000 38,450 
We Ge 650 érécace 57,000 28,398 
Two years ago..... 57,000 21,133 
Three years ago.... 48,000 18,422 
Four years ago..... 48,000 46,508 
Five years ago..... 42,600 33,141 


Demand for millfeed continued very 
good and, as stocks were smaller, {'. 
market was very firm. Mills listed mi |- 
run at $26 ton and middlings at $38, |, 
straight cars. 

There was some call for choice milli 
blue-stem wheat at $1.05 bu, but very | 
tle was available. The other grades wi 
dull, with club quoted at $1 and x 
wheat at 94c. 

Flour exports were heavy in the pa 
month, amounting to 233,679 bbls. Ship 
ments to California were 46,481 bbls, t 
the Atlantic Coast 17,154, and to Gu! 
ports 1,966. Millfeed shipments to Cal 
fornia during the month were 3,742 ton 

Wheat shipments last month we: 
1,765,977 bus exported, 65,866 to Cal 
fornia and 36,667 to Atlantic ports. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





GREAT FALLS 

Milling activity last week continu 
about normal, and prices were rath: 
steady. Current quotations: pate) 
flour $6.60 bbl and first clear $4.60, i 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in ca 
lots; bran $25 ton and standard middling 
$27, same terms. 

With April and the higher wheat ta: 
iff arrived, Montana farmers are offere«! 
the least prices for wheat they have bec: 
compelled to accept for several day 
On April 2 at elevators in the zone gov 
erned by. the freight rate of 42c per 10) 
lbs, or approximately 26c bu, the quota 
tions were: choice dark northern spring. 
90c; dark northern spring, 88c; dar! 
hard winter, 82c; hard winter, 77c. 


NOTES 

Montana wool growers who usuall) 
consign their wool at shearing have bee: 
getting their finat returns on their 192: 
clip, and it has stimulated a strong hoy: 
that prices for the 1924 clip will show 
better returns than last year. 

It is forecast by the Montana Farmer. 
one of the agricultural publications o 
the state, that if the McNary-Hauge: 
bill is not enacted into law at the presen! 
session it will be made a major politica 
issue in the campaign next fall. 

Fergus County has just been give! 
the distinction of having grown th: 
largest number of bushels of wheat ot 
any county in Montana during the crop 
of 1923, according to figures issued by 
George A. Scott, crop statistician for 
this state. He puts the total crop at 
approximately 5,700,000 bus, of which 
3,200,000 were spring and 2,500,000 win- 
ter wheat. 

Figures announced by the Montana 
Wheat Growers’ Association in the latest 
number of its official publication put the 
present membership of the association, 
and therefore of the pool, at more than 
11,000. It is now engaged in an aggres- 
sive campaign in every agricultural part 
of the state with a view to starting the 
harvesting period with a membership of 
more than 20,000 farmers. 

The second flour mill of the Blackfeet 
Indians, the plant at Browning, headquar- 
ters of the agency, was opened on March 
30. The mill is one of the factors in 
the five-year agricultural programme be- 
ing worked out on the reservation by F. 
C. Campbell, agent, and is intended to 
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help take care of the wheat crop grown 
by the Indians on reservation land. The 
first mill was opened about a year ago, 
and has been proving highly satisfactory 
both to the Indians in handling their 
grain and to the agency in its earnings. 

There is already some hint of return- 
ing population to abandoned land in 
northern Montana, according to reports 
from various sources. In the vicinity of 
Dodson quite a number of families will 
plant crops this spring on farms which 
were not tilled last year. One of the 
encouraging features is that many of 
those coming in are farmers who, be- 
cause of the war depression and inabil- 
ity to get needed funds, had drifted to 
cities for work, but now return to re- 
sume work on their land. Some of the 
new additions are coming from the west 
coast, and others from the Mississippi 
valley. 

‘ Joun A. Curry. 





REPRESENTATIVE NEWTON 
POINTS OUT DANGERS OF 
MERCHANT MARINE ORDER 


(Continued from page 138.) 


‘Vhen this section was written in the 
nate the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ssion was not called upon for its opin- 
The resolution which I have pre- 
ited, or any amendment embodying 
, permanent modification of the pro- 
ion, should be most thoroughly con- 
dered.” 


MILL'S TRAFFIC MANAGER 
DISCUSSES THE PROBABLE 
EFFECT OF SHIPPING ACT 


W. H. Perry, traffic manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., who appeared 
fore the House committee in opposi- 
tion to enforcement of section 28 of the 
merchant marine act, made the follow- 
ig statement: 

‘The reinstatement of the operation of 
the act excludes wheat, which can still 
le forwarded by any port and via either 
\merican or foreign owned ships. This 
further facilitates the movement of the 
raw wheat out of this country in prefer- 
ence to the manufactured product, not- 
withstanding that millions of dollars are 
invested in milling properties in the 
United States, and we believe should be 
encouraged by every existing agency in 
keeping the industry in this country, 
rather than transferring it to foreign 
countries, only to have the manufactured 
product shipped back to the United 
States and offered in competition against 
the output of American mills, as is, 
strange as it may seem, being done at 
the present time. 

“It should be borne in mind, too, that 
in shipping raw wheat out of this coun- 
try the offal or feed goes with it, thus 
decreasing the supply of feed that is so 
necessary in developing our live stock 
industry. 

“Next I want to touch upon the Cana- 
dian situation in comparison with that 
existing in the United States as relates 
to export trade. 

“Canada is gradually gaining advan- 
tage over our superior reputation built 
up by years of work in establishing trade 
relationships in foreign countries. Of 
course, one factor is that the yield of 
wheat per acre in Canada is greater; con- 
sequently, that country is able to pro- 
duce wheat at a lesser cost than the 
United States. We admit that this is a 
natural condition. 

“However, the most important feature 
s that Canadian transportation costs 
from the wheat fields to the Atlantic sea- 
oard are back to the pre-war basis, 
whereas freight rates in the United States 
from the wheat production territory to 
eaboard have been reduced only slightly. 
In addition to the above, is it not rea- 
sonable to presume that, if foreign ships 
ire forced out of the United States, they 
will seek Canadian ports in greater num- 
bers and indulge in rate cutting, due to 
surplus of bottoms? We believe this to 
be a natural result. 

“To all intent and purposes section 28 
of the merchant marine act is already in 
effect, so far as millers are concerned, 
for this reason: flour is sold for future 
delivery and is ordered out by foreign 
buyers as needed, who are, as is estab- 
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lished by custom, permitted to control 
the dates of shipment and also specify 
the ocean ships. 

“A change in this custom cannot be 
brought about in a short period, and cer- 
tainly not before May 20, if at all, due 
to severe competition with mills in other 
countries., Thus, we are hampered in 
making sales at the present time because 
of our inability to specify American 
ships in our contracts. 

“It has been held by the best authori- 
ties that under section 28 it will still be 
possible to forward shipments out of the 
United States to our seaboard points 
without penalty, if routed partly via Ca- 
nadian lines. If this be true, these routes 
will be so badly congested that they will 
be unable to handle the business, whereas 
routes entirely within the United States 
will not be able to participate. ; 

“In conclusion, it is our belief that 
the operation of section 28 should be 
postponed until (as has been suggested) 
July 1, 1925, so that a more thorough 
analysis may be made to determine what 
legislation is necessary to best conserve 
the interests of the Shipping Board, the 
transportation companies, and the pub- 
lic.” 


APPLICATION OF EXPORT 
RATE RULING EXPLAINED 
BY RAILWAY EXECUTIVES 


The traffic executives of lines serving 
eastern territory have considered the in- 
terpretation and applications of section 
28 of the merchant marine act, and their 
findings are set forth in the following 
bulletin from the Association of Rail- 
way Executives: 

“The effect of making operative sec- 
tion 28 in substance is to require that 
domestic rates and regulations affecting 
domestic rates shall be applied on all 
export and import traffic excepting 
grain, unless it is exported or imported 
in ships of American registry, to and 
from such foreign countries as are des- 
ignated by the Shipping Board and in 
the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which ports embrace sub- 
stantially all the ports of the world ex- 
cept African, Mediterranean, Spanish, 
Portuguese, southern Asian, and West 
Indian ports. 

“Section 28 becomes operative upon 
the rates, fares and charges of any car- 
rier so far as it conducts ‘transportation 
subject to the interstate commerce act.’ 
Transportation subject to the interstate 
commerce act includes storage, demur- 
rage, free time, car service, lighterage 
and other incidents of transportation as 
to which regulations affecting the rate 
are published by the carriers. 

“Section 28 as made operative does not 
effect any reduction in any rate. It 
will be the obligation of the railroad 
companies to apply the domestic rates 
on export and import traffic unless 
shipped in vessels of American registry. 

“Section 28 does not apply to traffic 
originating in the United States and 
moving for export to Canada or through 
a Canadian port, nor does it apply to 
traffic originating in the United States 
and moving through Canada for expor- 
tation through an American port. Vice 
versa, section 28 does not apply to traf- 
fic from the foreign ports covered by 
the order moving through Canadian 
ports to points in the United States, nor 
to traffic moving through an American 
port to a point in Canada or passing 
through Canada to a point of destination 
in the United States, nor to traffic orig- 
inating in Canada and moving to a point 
of destination in the United States. 

“Certain transshipment rates on coal, 
coke, etc., which are lower than track 
delivery rates on the same commodities 
to the port of transshipment, are not 
included within the operation of section 
28, because such rates are not based 
upon contemplated exportation but, on 
the contrary, are based primarily on 
the incident of coastwise transportation 
to other points in the United States. 

“It will of course be necessary for 
the carriers to police the application of 
export and import rates so that they 
may be applied only in connection with 
ships of American registry. Where the 
shipper gives reasonable assurance that 
the property will be exported in a vessel 
of American registry, the export rate 





will in the first instance be applied. If 
the shipper changes the through route 
to provide for forwarding in a vessel of 
foreign registry, correction will be made 
to the basis of the domestic rate and the 
additional charges will be collected.” 


PACIFIC CONFERENCE ASKS 
FOR REPEAL OF SECTION 28 


Seatrte, Wasn.—A_ conference at- 
tended by representatives of the cham- 
bers of commerce of San Francisco, 
Portland, Astoria, Seattle, Tacoma and 
Aberdeen, and of the railroads, millers, 
and other commercial and industrial in- 
terests, was held at Tacoma, April 3-4, 
to take action in regard to the repeal 
of section 28 of the merchant marine act. 
A committee composed of representa- 
tives of each of the above ports was ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions looking to 
its repeal. 

A second committee of attorneys was 
named to consider the advisability of 
bringing suit to enjoin the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from terminating 
the suspension of section 28. 

The suggestion for such a suit was 
made by Thomas Ballinger, of Seattle, 
attorney for the Great Northern Rail- 
way, who stated that the Shipping Board 
had never made the sort of a certification 
of the adequacy of the American mer- 
chant marine prescribed by the shipping 
act as a basis for putting section 28 into 
effect; that it had certified that it has 
adequate tonnage for part of the traffic 
only; that it has excluded commodities 
from application of the law without 
authority, and that it has no right to 
use its discretion. 

W. C. Tirrany. 


BULLETINS OF THE CROPS 


(Continued from page 139.) 
Farm Work Delayed in Indiana 

Evansvitte, Inp.—The Indiana agri- 
cultural bureau reports farm work fully 
15 days behind normal; winter wheat and 
rye are not looking good fm this state, 
only patches in the southern part show- 
ing any life. Wet and cold weather have 
delayed activities on the farm to a great- 
er extent than for several years. High 
water in some places has submerged bot- 
tom lands, thus delaying work in those 
sections. Corn ground has not yet been 
cultivated, and farmers are growing 
nervous, as usual when these conditions 
prevail. The effect is to throw an un- 
usual amount of work within a short 
period of time. The state bureau re- 
ports, however, that the farm labor situ- 
ation is better than for some years. 

W. W. Ross. 





Ample Moisture in “Dry Farm” Area 

Ocpen, Utan.—Snow fell throughout 
northern Utah and southern Idaho last 
week, followed by clear, cool weather. 
Ample moisture is reported in the dry 
farm areas for the starting of all grain 
that has been sown, with irrigation water 
supply prospects much improved as a 
result of March weather conditions. In 
southern and central Utah, grain is show- 


ing some growth. 
W. E. ZUPPANN. _ 





More Seasonable Weather in Ohio 

Totepo, On10.—The weather has turned 
more seasonable, and last week brought 
the first warm days this spring, with the 
result that grass and wheat fields are 
responding to it, and shortly something 
more definite can be said in regard to 
condition and outlook. There have been 
many reports of winter killing in Ohio 
and Indiana, and the chances seem to be 
that some damage has been done, but no 
accurate estimate is available at this time. 

W. H. Wicern. 


Oklahoma’s Wheat Crop Prospects 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra—Oklahoma 
this year is likely to produce 40,000,000 
to 45,000,000 bus wheat, and the Texas 
panhandle 18,000,000 to 20,000,000, ac- 
cording to an estimate made by Jesse 
Vandenburg, of the Oklahoma City 
Board of Trade, who thinks it hardly 
possible that the crop could be materially 
damaged this late in the season. 

No signs of green bugs have been 
found in wheat fields of Wichita County, 
Texas, says Guy R. Jones, agricultural 
agent of the county, who has concluded 
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a tour of inspection. Mr. Jones believes 
that if the green bug appears later it 
can do little damage, because of the 
growth of the grain. He reports an ex- 
cellent stand of wheat, an acreage about 
40 per cent of normal, and excellent 
prospects for a crop, 


California Outlook Below Normal 

Los Awncetes, Cat.—Despite rains 
which brought considerable precipitation 
in March, the crop outlook for the south- 
ern half of this state is still far below 
normal. The rains arrived too late to 
save many fields where the grain has been 
so backward in growth that it will only 
be cut for hay. 

A, G. Stam. 


IMPROVEMENT IN WHEAT 
SITUATION IS FORESEEN 


Some improvement in the wheat situa- 
tion this year, as indicated by apparent 
increase in consumption and by smaller 
winter wheat acreages in most of the 
leading producing countries, is looked 
for by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. In the United States, the 
market is expected to be somewhat more 
favorable to producers of spring than 
winter wheat. 

“The recent tariff increase on wheat 
imports into the United States,” states 
a Department of Agriculture press bul- 
letin, “should make it possible to main- 
tain higher prices for the hard red spring 
wheat in relation to the prices of other 
wheats, so long as production does not 
exceed the domestic demand. The indi- 
cated decrease of 14 per cent in spring 
wheat acreage in the United States is ex- 
pected to keep production of hard red 
spring well within domestic needs. 

“With average yields of durum higher 
than of hard red spring, it may be profit- 
able in certain sections to grow durum 
despite a considerable price differential 
below the price of No. 1 hard red spring. 

“The significance of the reduction in 
the fall seedings of winter wheat in the 
United States will depend upon the 
amount of abandonment and the yields 
per acre realized from the crop remain- 
ing to be harvested. The condition of 
the crop, Dec. 1, was better than last 
year and better than the average. If 
the average percentage, 9.8 per cent, is 
abandoned and yield per acre equals the 
average of the last 10 years, production 
will be but slightly less than last year. 

“Decreased foreign demand for Amer- 
ican rye is expected, and a smaller acre- 
age in the United States is apparently 
being planned. World production of rye 
outside of Russia last year was 932,000,- 
000 bus, compared with 840,000,000 in 
the same countries in 1922, and a slight- 
ly increased acreage in winter seedings 
for this year’s crop in 10 countries is re- 
ported. 

“Rye production in Russia has recov- 
ered faster than wheat production, ex- 
ports of rye last year about equaling 
Russian pre-war exports.” 





LINK-BELT VIBRATING SCREEN 

The Link-Belt Co., of Philadelphia, 
has recently put on the market a screen 
for fine separation that is said to be en- 
tirely novel in principle. The necessity 
for effective and thorough screening of 
many fine materials has long been recog- 
nized, and this screen, which is known as 
the Link-Belt vibrating screen, has been 
developed to meet these requirements. 

Heretofore, agitation of the screen sur- 
face had been obtained by a rapid series 
of rigidly imparted blows, in some cases 
through mechanical, but preferably elec- 
trical, devices. It has been objected 
that this results in lack of uniformity 
over the screening surface, the vibra- 
tions being more intense on those por- 
tions of the screen nearest the points 
of impact of the agitators. 

Vibrations of the Link-Belt screen are 
produced by the action of an unbalanced 
pulley supported on the screening frame 
and rotated at high speed. Every por- 
tion of the screen surface is vibrated 
uniformly, with the result that the entire 
surface is said to be utilized for its most 
effective work. 

The Link-Belt vibrating screen is the 
invention of Professor G. A. Overstromi, 
who was for many years dean of the 
Utah College of Mining. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 141.) 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
April 5, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 











1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis 2,032 1,108 1,588 
Detath ...-cees 730 265 661 
Totals 2,762 1,373 2,249. 





Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to April 5, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

. 76,947 


.. 26,903 


80,431 
34,134 


74,877 
37,596 


100,860 


Minneapolis 
48,568 


Duluth .. 





Totals ...... 103,850 149,428 112,473 114,565 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*.......- $31.00 @31.25 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 31.50@31.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 31.756 @32.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.00@32.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks 18.00 @ 20.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.45 
Corn meal, yellowft ...-+++ee++5 2.30@ 2.35 
Rye flour, white*® .......6++++6. 3.65@ 3.70 
Rye flour, pure dark*.......+-+- 3.25@ 3.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbIft ......- coco@e 6.20 
Graham, standard, bblif .......- 5.95 6.00 
Rolled oate®® .....cc cere ceenees -.@2.57% 
Linseed oil meal® .......++ee06% @38.00 

*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs, tPer bb! in 


sacks, **90-lb jute sacks. 


Minneapolis Grain 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

April 7 April 8 


April 5 Mch. 29 1923 1922 





No. 1 dark ..... 4,124 4,123 3,798 1,148 
No. 1 northern. .1,143 1,173 1,287 59 
No. 2 northern. .1,740 1,719 1,782 247 
Others ..... .. + 7,534 7,618 7,993 4,537 

TOR sc eses 14,541 14,633 14,860 5,991 
In 1921 . 3,941 rere 
In 1920 . 8,015 COye i «sese eevee 
In 1919 ...-+.. 16,962 18,663 .....  «seeee 


in Minneapolis 


Elevator stocks of wheat 
comparisons, 


and Duluth on April 5, with 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...14,541 14,860 5,991 3,941 
Duluth ....+..- 6,593 11,155 4,758 2,491 
Totals . 21,134 26,015 10,749 6,432 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: April 7 
April 5 March 29 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 1,286,110 1,101,480 2,031,710 
Flour, bbis....... 27,067 21,499 18,608 
Millstuff, tons.... 617 581 2,342 
Corn, bus.......-+ 282,240 244,800 215,600 
Oats, bus........ 367,500 264,740 386,260 
Barley, bus...... 277,77 193,050 209,880 
Rye, en ais 60,960 58,380 147,630 
Flaxseed, bus.... 39,390 42,840 79,560 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday: April 7 
April 5 March 29 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 621,330 641,550 1,085,040 
Flour, bblis....... 218,525 238,021 331,315 
Millstuff, tons.... 12,780 12,980 14,418 
Corn, bus.......- 184,600 175,440 122,220 
Oats, bus........ 536,000 451,000 830,000 
Barley, bus...... 416,990 234,060 224,190 
Rye, bus........- 52,150 42,900 70,650 
Flaxseed, bus.... 26,980 32,640 14,410 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Apr. 7 Apr. 8 Apr. 9 


Apr. 5 Mch. 29 1923 1922 1921 
Corn ...1,689 1,674 382 2,213 403 
Oats ...4,622 4,801 9,322 21,445 9,353 
Barley... 489 620 849 605 1,044 
Rye ....7,951 7,969 3,238 1,021 42 
Fiaxseed, 154 156 9 84 1,021 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 


April Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1.. 71% @72 42% @43% 61% @61% 57@70 
2.. 7T24%@73% 43%@44 61% @61% 57@70 
3.. 72% @73% 43% @44% 61% @61% 57@70 
4.. T24%@73% 43% @44 60% @61% 57@71 
5.. 724% @73% 43% @44 60% @61% 57@71 
7 71% @72% 43% @44% 60% @61% 57@71 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis - Duluth 
Track To arr. Track May 





April 1 ...$2.41% 2.40 2.44% 2.32% 2.32 
April 2 ... 2.45 2.48% 2.47% 2.36% 2.34% 
April 3. 2.48 2.46% 2.50% 2.40 2.37% 
April 4. 2.50 2.48 2.46 2.41 2.38 
April 5 . 2.51% 2.50 2.48% 2.42% 2.38% 
April 7 ... 2.45% 2.44 2.39 2.35 2.31% 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to 


April 5, 1924, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): : 
-—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 
1,522 953 














Minneapolis . 7,416 5,146 2 
Duluth ........ 6,279 3,234 5,525 3,046 
Totals .....0: 13,695 8,380 7,047 3,999 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
April 56, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
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ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 
7—Receipts—, -—In store——, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis.. 39 80 46 154 9 84 
22 


Duluth...... 2 14 66 11 86 
Totals..... 61 82 60 210 20 169 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


No decided change was apparent in 
the flour market during the week ending 
April 5. Demand showed no sign of 
urgency or power, and inquiry did not 
indicate much interest among buyers. 
Few showed a disposition to consider 
anything but covering immediate require- 
ments, and prompt delivery was the in- 
variable request. The wheat market was 
uneven, but presented no material change 
from the preceding week. 

The durum flour mill found business 
quiet. The business done was mostly 
with the eastern domestic trade. No. 2 
semolina closed at 354.@3%c lb in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b. mill, and durum patent at 
14c less. 

Nominal prices, April 5, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $6.40@6.65 $6.95 @7.25 
Bakers patent ........ 6.15@6.40 6.75 @7.00 
First clear, jute ...... 5.00@5.25 5.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute .... 3.25@3.65 ....@.... 
RYE FLOUR 


The mill received a few inquiries for 
rye flour from outside, though in the 
majority of cases the bids were under 
the mill price. The business taken on was 
light. Mill prices were unchanged from 
a week ago, as follows: pure white, 
$3.95; No. 2 straight, $3.90; No. 3 dark, 
$2.90; No. 5 blend, $4.45; No. 8 rye, 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
March $1-April 6 ......... 17,425 47 
PeOvIee WOE «scccesseees 18,390 49 
ce) eae ee 15,885 42 
TWO FORTS GOO occ caveanes 19,190 52 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market appears to be 
dragging along on the bottom. The 
mills had a little spot trade, the amount 
they took depending on what they were 
in position to offer. Buyers seemed to 
be in need of feed, for they asked 
prompt delivery. 


WHEAT 


The durum futures scored a moderate 
advance, chiefly through outside strength. 
Traders indicated their indifference in 
the market by staying out. Limited re- 
ceipts and cash offerings restricted busi- 
ness. Milling interests bought the choice 
cars at good bids, while elevators gradu- 
ally pulled away. Bids for No, 1 red 
were reduced several cents. No changes 
were reported otherwise. 

A very small mill and elevator trade 
was noted in spring wheat. Mills gen- 
erally wanted the heavy stuff, leaving 
elevators to handle the rest of the offer- 
ings. Stocks increased 125,000 bus, in 
the face of a moderate in and out move- 
ment. Duty was paid on a good-sized lot 
of Canadian wheat and transferred to 
domestic stocks by one of the elevator 
companies before the increased tariff be- 
comes effective. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The corn movement is slowing down. 
Last week the receipts were 87,000 bus, 
and no further active buying is antici- 
pated in the present or near future. 
Interested operators will market what 
stocks they have here and make deliv- 
eries, rather than increase their holdings. 
No. 2 yellow closed le and No. 3 3c un- 
der Chicago Mays No. 2 mixed, No. 3 
and No. 3 mixed, 4c under. 

Oats remain slow. Elevators reported 
no shipments during the week ending 
April 5, and stocks made only a very 
slight increase. Trading conditions were 
narrow, with few sales. However, the 
undertone showed firmness, with the list 
ee a fair improvement. 

arley proved scarce in the local mar- 
ket. A few cars arrived, but none were 
for sale. The choice grades strength- 
ened up the closing day. Demand re- 
mains quiet. The ordinary ranges 44@ 
59c; choice, 59@7Ic. 

The falling away in rye receipts was 
reflected in reduced cash business. The 
small array of cars daily met prompt 
sale, and did not appear to fill require- 
ments, even a %c advance in bids fail- 


ing to attract holders to market in great- 
er volume. re was a steady market 
for the cash offerings, but the futures 
continued to drag. 


FLAXSEED 


Higher Argentine cables contributed 
to bring in a little support from locals. 
Buyers followed the slow gradual ad- 
vance and picked up wants, but rarely 
forced matters very strongly. May 
showed more strength than the July, 
finishing a full 10%c up on the week, 
against 7c for the deferred issue. New 
crop September was offered down from 
$2.32 to $2.27 at the close, without meet- 
ing a buyer. Lack of cash offerings, 
due to scanty receipts, is making the 
buyers pay up for supplies. Outside 
crushers are after requirements, and out- 
bidding the locals for what available cars 
are offered. Only two or three cars are 
on sale each day. 

NOTES 


A little business is reported to have 
been done in vessels chartering at 3%4c 
bu, Duluth to Buffalo. 


B. Stockman, general manager Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., has returned 
from a trip of three weeks to eastern 
cities. 

Farmers are working in the fields, 
which largely accounts for light receipts 
of corn. Elevators are carrying about 
6,000,000 bus. 

C. F. Haley, vice president A. D. 
Thomson & Co., is at Mount Clemens, 
Mich., and after two weeks there will go 
to New York. 

The ice in the Duluth-Superior harbor 
and the lake outside is fast rotting, and 
tugs are beginning to move about, get- 
ting ready for the season’s business. 

The duty was paid last week on 178,- 
000 bus Canadian wheat held in store in 
one elevator here, and it was transferred 
to domestic stocks. Another house holds 
53,000 bus in bond, and it will probably 
go for export. 

Durum wheat is beginning to show 
signs of scarcity, the amount in terminal 
markets and farmers’ hands being fig- 
ured by statisticians to be barely suffi- 
cient for millers’ requirements, and a 
stronger market is probable. 

Ward A. Brown, who has been with 
McCarthy Bros., Duluth, for several 
years, has taken a position with the Rals- 
ton Purina Co., St. Louis, and will go 
there May 1 as a grain buyer for the 
company, which is a large manufacturer 
of breakfast foods and stock feeds. 

A report from Buffalo stated that 
2,000,000 bus grain in store there were 
sold to American buyers before the new 
duty became effective, and that all but 
two cargoes of Canadian wheat held in 
boats had been unloaded and made avail- 
able for import in time to avoid the 
advance. 

The Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co. 
announces that its two motorships will 
open the season of navigation May 3, 
one leaving New York that day and the 
other nine days later. The first sailing 
out of Duluth will be on May 21. Both 
boats are now in New York, having op- 
erated during the winter on the Atlantic 
Coast. 

F, G. Carson. 





Duluth-Superior Grain 
Stocks of coarse grains, April 5, at Du- 
luth-Superior elevators, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


~—Domestic——, -—Bonded——. 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


COPM ..se0. 56,829 250 6,870. es 

Oats ...... 2,140 588 5,928 9 36 

RYO .cccece 7,799 9,235 3,877 1 71 os 
Barley .... 217 320 436 11 68 9 
Fiaxseed .. ... 11 85 56 ° 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 








Spring -— Durum 

May ay July Sept 
March 29 ...... 112% 104% 104% 100% 
March 31 ...... 114 105% 105% 101 
ABO BD. cvcsccces 113+ 105% 105% 101 
Fe PR 113% 106% 105% 101% 
BED eecvedes 113% 106% 105% 101% 
Mee. B.. o<yerens 112% 106% 106 101% 
ABC G cccccees 113% 107% 106% £4102 


Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 


-— Amber durum——, —Durum—, 
No. 2 


Mch. No. 1 0. No.1 No. 2 
29... 106% @117% 104% @117% 104% 102% 
31... 107% @118% 105% @118% 105% 103% 
April 

-.. 107% @118% 105% @118% 105% 103% 


1. 
2. 108% @119% 106% @119% 106% 104% 
3.... 108% @119% 106% @119% 106% 104% 
4.... 108% @119% 106% @119% 106% 104% 
5 109% @120% 107% @120% 107% 105% 


Daily closing prices 


April 9, 1924 


of dark norther; 


wheat on track, in cents, per bushel: 


March No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
29.. 110% @120% 108% @114% 107y% @11; 
wae 111% @121% 109% @115% 108% @111°, 

pr 
1... 111 @121 109 @115 108 @111 
2... 111% @121% 109% @115% 108% @11) 
3... 111% @121% 109% @115% 1084 @111 , 
4 110% @120% 108% @114% 107% @11: 
5 111% @121% 109% @115% 108%@11 

Closing prices of coarse grains, in ce: 
per bushel: 

Corn Oats Rye 
2 yellow 3 white No.1 Bar 

March 29... 74% 38% @40% 62% 44 
March 31... 75% 39% @41% 62% 44 
BORE FD caves 76% 39% @41% 62% 44 
April 2 ..... 7% 40% @42% 62% 44 
April 3 ..... 78% 40% @42% 62% 44 
April 4 ..... 77% 40% @42% 63 44 
Agetl 6 ...0% 77% 40% @42% 63 44 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 5 


receipts by weeks ended 
(000’s omitted): 


Saturday, in bu 
Receipts 


7~Wheat stocks—, ——grad: 








1924 
bus bus 
1,2dkn } 
1,2nor § 343 342 
3 dkn 
3 nor § 187 19 
All other 
spring ..1,605 2,075 
1,2 amd} 
1,2 dur f. 707 1,831 
3amd 
3 dur ) 285 
All other 
durum ..3,493 6,896 3, 
Winter .... 23 1 
Mixed ..... 
Totals ..6,593 11,155 4, 


Receipts and shipmen 


1923 1922 1924 


1923 


bus cars cars 

155 16 91 14 
71 13 9 10 

764 16 6 

395 45 190 12 

34 

271 77 193 

97 9 250 9 
5 32 1 } 


758 242 740 
ts by weeks ¢: g 


Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Receipts—, -——Shipmen 


Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 
Spring .... 69 138 39 1 
Durum .... 185 592 217 98 Sa 
Winter .... 1 9 4 

Totals .. 255 730 265 106 1 ’ 
GOPR «caves 87 30 95 ’ 
ee 7 os 
RPO cccccecs 91 413 185 : 

Bonded ee 1 e% . 
Barley .... 1 19 109 as , 
Flaxseed .. 22 2 14 3 7 


Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 


Opening 

March 31 High 
May ..$2.32 $2.42% $2 
July .. 2.30% 2.39 2 
Se. « weve ouees ° 


MARCH GRAIN 


cm Close 
Apr 


Low April5 1% 


32 $2.42% $3.1 
30% 2.38% 3.02% 
ett 2.27 . 


MOVEMENT 


Summary of the grain movement at 
luth-Superior for the month of March 
and last year, in bushels: 


w——Receipts———,, --Shipmen 





Wheat— 1924 1923 1924 1% 
Domestic . .1,388,502 2,442,601 689,691 242 
Bonded .... 9,820 62,732 5,126 

Totals ...1,398,322 2,495,333 694,817 242 
eee 2,687,099 66,213 ..... : 
GHW ivivcne 268,947 27,075 5,840 39 

Bonded 2,586 * moe ° 
Barley 14,631 79,055 5,170 1 

Bonded 1,653 9,072 1,423 ‘ 
| Tee Te 574,139 1,941,626 ..... 1 

Bonded a ase eke Te. waves ‘ 
Flaxseed ... 104,860 74,097 140,501 30 

ee OC aaa 





Totals ...4,987,606 4,70 


8,080 842,581 315,7-2 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain 


in the United Sta 


on April 5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn 
Baltimore .. 305 298 
Boston ..... 2 3 
Buffalo ..... 3,500 935 
Chicago 14,765 6,163 
Afloat .... 322 oes 
Detroit ..... 24 21 
Duluth ..... 6,540 5,829 
Galveston ... 509 


Indianapolis. 268 472 
Kan, City..10,523 1,747 
Milwaukee... 303 1,517 

BOER cece 29% 990 
Minneap’lis 14,541 1,689 
N. Orleans.. 271 136 
Newp. News. 


New York... 72 166 
Omaha ..... 2,613 1,623 
sg eee 29 135 


Philadelphia. 474 317 
Sioux City... 251 362 


St. Joseph... 794 267 
St. Louis... .1,125 752 


Toledo ...... 1,231 203 
Afloat .... 195 eee 


Oats Rye B 
97 90 3 
16 3 1 

713 «02,164 5 

4,040 1,849 14 
40 18 

2,140 7,799 
aa 41 
75 net 

496 196 
635 863 

4,622 7,951 4-9 

135 36 
106 oh 
338 154 
546 189 
46 one 
62 390 
310 13 
74 9 
246 18 


271 15 





Totals ...58,657 24,176 
Last year...45,378 27,469 
Increases: Rye, 
Wheat, 892,000 bus; 


82,000 bus. 
corn, 


15,008 21,798 1,3 
23,222 18,431 2,5 


Decrease- 
1,898,000; oat 


1,707,000; barley, 278,000. 





Canada—Visible Grain Supply 


Visible grain supply 


in Western Cana: 


on April 4, 1924, as reported by the Boa: 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, in bus! 


els (000’s omitted): 











Flax- 
Wheat Oats Barley seed Ry 
Ft. William, 

Pt. Arthur.52,527 7,626 1,438 746 «1,41 
Winnipeg... 901 122 15 2 
Interior ter- 

minal .... 4,058 3,267 336 5 5 
Country ....49,028 18,008 2,795 1,005 1,64 
Vancouver... 1,335 11 2 aes 

Totals ..107,849 29,034 4,586 1,758 3,12 




















whi 


ure 
cul 
nat 


9, 1924 


norther, 


No. 3 
1% @110% 
5% @111%, 


§ 6@l1ll 
516 @111 
1% @111%; 
58 @ 111 
(1% @11 
in cer 


Ba 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
ril 5 
in bu 
eipts 
rade 
1923 


ars 


91 
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What the McNary-Haugen Bill Will 
and Will Not Do 








The following artivte, by a contributor 
to The lowa Homestead, is being repro- 
duced widely in the press of the North- 
west: 

Of all the rainbow hued, alluring meas- 
ures of relief offered the long —— 
and frequently deluded farmers an 
stuckmen of the Middle West, I consider 
the pending McNary-Haugen bill the 
most reprehensible and the least deserv- 
ing. It is a scrawny maverick for the 
stockmen and a worthless hybrid for 
the grain farmers. 

{t will not increase farm prices, in 
my opinion, but will only result in in- 
creasing the cost of living to all classes 
without giving the producer commensu- 
rate relief. It will not improve farming 
conditions, but will be the death knell 
of the agricultural co-operative move- 
ment to which those who have really at 
heart the farmers’ greatest good are 
ooking for ultimate relief. 

The McNary-Haugen bill, in my opin- 
ion, is a snare and a delusion, created 
'o befog the farmers’ minds, becloud 
real farming issues, and make political 
‘apital for a little clique of men. It is 
cumbersome in construction, burdensome 

| detail, impractical in operation. It 

uuld, as I said, kill every agricultural 
co-operative in the United States, 

Its other effects would be to destroy 
our manufactured goods export business, 
bring our gold reserve below normal in 
. year, cause a great overproduction of 
heat and pork, close thousands of fac- 
tories and throw hundreds of thousands 
of workers out of employment, subsidize 
cheap living abroad, and cause the worst 
panie in our national history. 

The MeNary-Haugen bill provides for 
a $200,000,000 export corporation and 
for the monthly fixing of the prices of 
something over 400 commodities of com- 
merce, with which certain animal and 
grain products of the farm shall be com- 
pared. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that oats, rye and barley (three 
important cereal crops) are not includ- 
ed in the list of farm products in the 
bill. Just why this discrimination I can- 
not say. Monthly (perhaps eventually 
daily) basic prices of all these com- 
modities shall be determined, by a sort 
of hocus-pocus, now-you-see-it-and-now- 
you-don’t comparison with pre-war 
prices. 

Inasmuch as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Secretary of the Treasury, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Secretary of Labor, 
chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission, three miscellaneous com- 
inissioners, one administrative commis- 
sioner and three directors (drawing sal- 
aries of $10,000 a year each) are all in- 
trusted with various Getails of the bill, 
! fear Methusaleh would “sit in” on 
the final computation and that the farm- 
er would long before have ceased to exist 
altogether. A more cumbersome, im- 
practical, visionary, complicated and de- 
ceitful measure I do not now recall ever 
having seen, read or heard about. 

Nor am I alone in these views. It is 
no secret that the Secretary of Com- 
merce, to whom is intrusted the selec- 
tion, with the Secretary of Agriculture, 
of the three directors (however, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce can name only one, 
while the Secretary of Agriculture names 
two) is strongly opposed to the meas- 
ure and believes it would destroy agri- 
cultural co-operative and bring about a 
national panic within a year. 

Inasmuch as he is the best-posted man 
on real icultural, co-operation in 
Washington, his views are entitled to the 
most careful consideration. Moreover, 
Sydney Anderson, formerly high in the 
councils and confidence of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and chairman of the Na- 
tional Agriculture Conference, held two 
years ago, is also determinedly fighting 
the measure. 

_ Notwithstanding the expressed opin- 
ion of these ili, and many others, 
the MeNary-Hau bill was thrust 
down the throats of the uninformed dele- 


gates to the recent Iowa and Minnesota 
Republican state conventions. I do not 
recall when a pending measure, pretend- 
ing to be of economic value only, was 
thus made a political football. Its very 
use in this manner justifies suspicion as 
to authorship, good intention and ulti- 
mate value to the general body of stock- 
men and farmers, 

After a long, careful study of the 
situation I am convinced that the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill will not do the farmer 
any good, but will haim him; it will not 
lower freight rates; it will not eliminate 
one penny of the duplication of waste 
between the producer and the consumer; 
it will not stop speculation in grain and 
pork; it will not bring the wheat acre- 
age down to what it should be; it will 
not do anything except to add another 
commission to those which perform noth- 
ing worth while. 





DISCONTINUANCE OF 
BUFFALO WAREHOUSE 
FEE BRINGS PROTEST 


Burraw, N. Y., April 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—Vigorous protest against the 
proposal to discontinue allowances to 
Buffalo warehouses for loading and un- 
loading of freight, and a further pro- 
posal to make a charge of 50c ton for 
this service when rendered by the rail- 
road companies, was made here today 
when a hearing on the proposal was held 
before R. N. Collyer as representative 
of the Trunk Lines Association. Prac- 
tically all the large milling and allied 
interests operating in or through Buffalo 
were represented personally and by their 
spokesmen. 

Harvey Miller, president of the Key- 
stone Warehouse Co., was the first to 
make formal protest against the pro- 
posal, which he declared was not justified 
and would work severe hardship upon 
firms using the facilities of his and other 
warehouse companies. 

Heretofore the railroads have allowed 
the warehouse companies, as their agents, 
35c ton for freight unloaded and loaded 
at the warehouses. Mr. Miller said con- 
tracts to render this service, which his 
company has with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, run to 1928. He said the Pennsyl- 
vania did not propose to attempt to can- 
cel its contract, but that he would insist 
upon fulfillment of this and similar con- 
tracts, even if the new ruling should be 
adopted. 

In defense of the proposal Mr. Collyer 
said the railroads felt that Buffalo was 
being given privileges which other com- 
munities did not have. 

Mr. Miller expressed the opinion that 
it was strange that the railroads should 
become thus conscience stricken after 
permitting the arrangement, fostered by 
themselves, to remain in effect for 20 
years. He said the present system had 
proved highly satisfactory and caused 
millers and others to move their products 
in a steady stream, sending them to Buf- 
falo and other points for redistribution 
on demand, rather than holding them at 
point of origin until given directions 
from the ultimate consumer. He pointed 
out that the latter course probably would 
have to be adopted if the railroads put 
into effect two 50c charges, one for load- 
ing and one for unloading, or a total 
of $1 ton additional which the receiver 
of the freight would have to pay. 

Frank E. Williamson, traffic commis- 
sioner of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce, contended the service of a rail- 
road ceased upon delivery of merchandise 
at the warehouse, and that the charge 
for a service rendered after that time 
could not legally be made a part of the 
freight charge. 

Rochester, Troy and other milling cen- 
ters also were represented, and protested 
against the proposal. 

One estimate of the amount the rail- 
roads will collect at Buffalo alone if both 


their proposals become effective is $1,- 
000,000 annually. It is claimed it will 
average between $15 and_$20 a car. 

The 50c charge, if adopted, will apply 
both to warehouse and team tracks, and 
will be applied whenever the railroads 
are asked to provide labor for loadin 
or unloading. Decision of the roads wil 
be announced after the report of their 
commissioner has been received and con- 
sidered. More than 100 persons attended 
the hearing. 

P. D. Fannestocx. 
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The early part of last week found the 
Northwest slowly digging itself out of 
the blizzard experienced in that section 
on Saturday of the week previous. Some 
mills were entirely closed down, while 
others were operating on a very light 
schedule, due to the fact that railroads 
were blocked and they received no switch- 
ing service. This curtailed production 
materially, but the last half of the week 
found the mills getting back into shape, 
with about the usual production being 
distributed to the trade. 

Naturally, with a light production, 
millfeeds brightened up, but most of the 
demand continued to be for immediate 
shipment. Especially was this true of 
pure bran. There has been a good buy- 
ing of bran from the South and South- 
west, St. Louis taking a great deal, due 
to the fact that northwestern bran was 
selling considerably under the price of 
winter wheat bran. Most of this bran, 
however, was purchased at the f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis basis, and interior mills could 
not participate, due to the fact that their 
freight rates are higher in many in- 
stances than for direct shipment from 
Minneapolis. 

How long this demand will continue is 
a question. No doubt prices will hold 
firm, and possibly advance a little more 
if the present demand continues from 
that section. However, if there is too 
much of an advance, buying will be again 
restricted from the Wiseeosin, Tilinois 
and central states territory, as has been 
the case heretofore. 

The East continued out of line, and 
eastern distributors claim that there is 
still in store at Buffalo in the neighbor- 
hood of 20,000 tons of feed. With the 
daily production of Buffalo mills, pres- 
ent feeding and buying does not bring 
any large decrease in these stocks. Two 
or three shipments of Argentine bran 
and middlings, approximating 1,000 to 
1,500 tons, are expected at the seaboard 
within the next 10 days. 

Middlings seem to be in poorer demand 
than bran. A great deal of the stock at 
Buffalo consists of middlings, flour mid- 
dlings, red dog and considerable mixed 
feed. Storage bean is pretty well cleaned 


up. 

On Wednesday of last week the gluten 
feed manufacturers reduced their prices 
on gluten feed $5 per ton. This is the 
lowest price on gluten feed in eight years. 

In addition to the cut in gluten feed 
prices, some of the manufacturers guar- 
anteed dealers against loss on all unsold 
stock up to Sept. 1, 1924. This made 
the price $27 in bulk or $29.40 in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Chicago, for gluten feed. 
This price was $4.75 ton under the pre- 
vious year’s low price. However, it re- 
mained in effect only about 24 hours, 
when the price for April shipment was 
advanced to $28 in bulk. On the follow- 
ing day May shipment was advanced an- 
other dollar, making it $29, bulk basis, 
f.o.b., Chicago. One of the largest manu- 
facturers sold several thousand tons, the 
greater portion of it going into New 
York and New England territory. Feed 
manufacturers also bought very heavily 
at the low prices. 

Linseed oil meal continued to drag, 
and crushers reduced prices for imme- 
diate shipment, Chicago being on prac- 
tically the same basis as the f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis price. The nr ge ‘oa price 
ruled at $37.50@38, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
Chicago prices at $37.50, and Milwaukee 
prices at $88@38.50. 

Hominy feed remained about un- 
changed. Yellow still commanded a 
slight premium over the white. 

he feed situation, as a whole, looks 
more healthy than for some time, with 


165 


most of the high-priced contracts pretty 
well cleaned up. It would not be sur- 
prising to see prices hold firm around 
present levels or at slightly higher prices, 
provided there is anywhere near a normal 
demand. There should be, at this time 
of the year, an increasing consumption 
of feed for at least another 30 days. 


FEED PRICES 

Feed prices in the principal markets 

on April 5, and the same date, 1923, in 

100-lb sacks, except as otherwise noted: 
April 5, 1923 


Minneapolis bran ....... $27.50 $20.50@21.00 
Pure wheat bran ........ 28.00 21.50@22.00 
Minneapolis middlings .. 27.00 20.00@20.50 
Minneapolis rye feed .... 26.50 18.00@19.00 
Minneapolis flour midds.. 29.50 22.50@24.00 
Minneapolis red dog*.... 33.00 30.00@33.00 
Mixed feed ............. 28.00 22.00@23.00 
Minneapolis old process 

Oe rer er 42.00 37.50@38.00 
Minneapolis bran ....... 36.00f 28.50@29.00 


36.00F 28.00@ 28.50 
42.50T 38.00@40.00 


Minneapolis middlings... 
Minneapolis red dog* ... 


Duluth bran ............ 27.00 20.00@21.00 
Duluth middlings ....... 27.00 20.00@20.50 
Duluth flour middlings.. 30.00 23.00@25.00 
Country mixed feed ..... 28.50 24.00@25.00 
Duluth red GOP occcccces 82.00 31.00@34.00 
St. Louis bran .......... 29.50 25.00@26.00 
St. Louis brown shorts... 29.50 25.50@26.00 


27.00 @ 28.00 
33.00 @33.50 
26.00 @ 28.00 
12.00@13.00 


St. Louis gray middlings. 33.00 
St. Louis white middlings 35.00 
St. Louis mixed feed .... 29.50 
St. Louis oat feed ....... 15.00 


St. Louis alfalfa meal .. 28.00 20.00@28.00 
St. Louis fine white hom- 

Sr TE. 6046604400060 29.00 28.00@28.50 
Kansas City pure bran... 28.00 23.50@24.00 
Kansas City bran ....... 28.00 23.00@23.50 


23.50@ 24.50 
24.50@ 25.50 
24.00@ 25.00 
30.00 @ 31.00 
29.00 @ 30.00 
28.00 @ 29.00 


Kansas City brown shorts 29.00 
Kansas City gray shorts. 31.00 
Kansas City mixed feed.. 30.00 
Philadelphia winter bran 36.00 
Philadelphia pure bran .. 36.00 
Philadelphia spring bran. 36.00 
Philadelphia spring mid- 


EE Nercceccbeeacersce DOS 87.56086.50 
Philadelphia red dog* ... 40.00 37.00@38.00 
Philadelphia flour midds. 36.50 30.00@31.50 
Philadelphia rye feed ... 35.00 27.00@28.00 
Li. - ee 31.00 26.00@26.50 
Milwaukee bran ......... 30.00 23.00@24.00 
Milwaukee middlings ... 30.00 22.00@22.50 
Milwaukee flour midds....32.00 25.00@26.00 
Milwaukee red dog* .... 34.00 31.00@33.00 
Milwaukee rye feed ..... 28.00 20.00@21.00 
Milwaukee old process oil 

MEE 0:6.0-0:4.0:0:5.02 6464008 45.00 38.00@39.00 
Cottonseed meal ........ 50.00 42.00@46.00 
Badger hominy feed .... 31.50 .....@33.50 
Amerikorn dairy ration... 47.00 -»@44.50 
Badger stock feed ....... 31.00 .....@29.50 
Reground oat feed ...... 14.50 10.00@11.00 


SPECIAL FEEDS 
Brewers’ dried grains, 
Chicago 24.00 @26.00 
Hominy feed, 100-lb sacks 34.50¢ .....@84.50 
Gluten feed, bulk, Chi- 





ED ddba-s 00 Aisa DA 0 2 oe 0060s t .....@28.00 
Gluten feed, 100 lbs, Chi- 

ss URE PEVE TOTES SET 38.65t .....@30.40 

Lake- 

Rate to Boston from— and-rail All-rail 
BEIMRORDONS .cccccceccsecce $8.30 $9.10 
SEED 666-5 09:0.4-0.04:0489600 9.10 
Wee BMG occscecccccnscece i 7.50 
Kansas City . 8.§ 9.70 
Milwaukee 4 6.50 

*140-lb sacks. ftBoston. tApril. 

J. W. Jouno. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, April 8, in cents per 100 lbs: 


as From—— ——— 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Antwerp ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Belfast ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bremen ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Bristol ...... 22.00 .... «eee 22.00 eoes 
Cardiff ...... 22.00 co seer S800 
Bergen ...... 26.0 .-++ 26.00 26.00 
Christiania .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Stavanger ... 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
GE vecccans 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
| 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 nie « 
Dundee - 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 tee 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 +» 27.00 27.00 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 Tre 
Hamburg .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bordeaux 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 own 
Havre ....... 27.50 .. 27,60 27.50 
Marseilles ... 25.00 .... ..2+ «ees eeee 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 asen 
BE owes cone 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 
Leelth .cccccce 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 re 
Liverpool .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry.. 23.00 .... 23.00 .... xv ay 
Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
PEUPORNEND 00e BGO sees sees ¢en0 ease 
Rotterdam + 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
SE cece GME sous svne voce ones 
Southampton.. 25.00 .... ..22 seus, 
Danzig ...... 26.00 . 26.00 26.00 
Pirsus ...... 27.60 cose ees 
Stettin ...... 30.00 





Germany imported 21,000 tons wheat 
and 34,000 tons rye during November, 
1923, as well as 1,300 tons rye flour and 
15,000 tons wheat flour, according ‘to 
cable reports to the Department of 
Commerce. ° 
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Enactment of the proposed bonus law 
would curiously complicate our over- 
wrought financial situation in a rather 
remarkable manner. According to the 
government actuary, Mr. McCoy, the 
total burden would approximate $4,000,- 
000,000, and the indications are that 
$135,000,000 would constitute the first 
year’s payments. It would not be prac- 
ticable for Congress to adopt this meas- 
ure and at the same time put through 
a bill to bring about a thoroughgoing re- 
duction in taxation. While the two bills 
might be enacted, the one would in all 
probability so far offset the other as to 
minimize the relief that could come from 
such a shifting of government payments. 

The American people are determined 
to secure tax reductions in one form or 
another. War burdens of this type in 
peace times are too great for the people 
to bear, and the probability is that the 
enactment of a soldier bonus law would 
in other ways create new problems in 
federal taxation. 

The nation can never repay the soldier 
boys for what they did for their country. 
On the other hand, it is possible that an 
enormously burdensome bonus law of 
this character would work out unfor- 
tunately for the boys themselves and 
certainly for their dependents. 


MARKETING USED CARS 


What to do with the thousands of 
used automobiles given in exchange for 
new cars constitutes one of the most 
interesting but difficult problems of our 
growing motor car industry. Owing to 
the eagerness of rival agents to sell new 
cars, while the selling is good it often 
happens that the same types of cars and 
relatively the same physical position are 
sold in the same territory at different 
prices. Automobile makers, however, in 
some cities are appointing an official ap- 
praiser to insure the uniformity of a 
service which, without proper restraint, 
is capable of very serious abuses, 

Some automobile makers have lowered 
the price of their cars so as to effect 
the largest possible number of sales with 
the least effort, and some have found it 
necessary to announce price reductions 
in order to speed up their business in a 
satisfactory manner. Notwithstanding 
these minor difficulties, it is evident that 
business is going well and that it has 
developed staying qualities of such char- 
acter and strength as to make the new 
industry one of the marvels of American 
business enterprise. 

BALANCING BUSINESS 

General trade is gradually becoming 
better balanced, but there is not the on- 
ward sweep in business of the type that 
was seen a year ago when the country 
was fearful of price increases and a re- 
sumption of inflation, The average busi- 
ness man these days is avoiding excessive 
speculative risks and taking care to see 
that his future commitments are pretty 
well covered. He is also trying to 
strengthen his financial position and to 
so curtail his financial obligations as to 
make it easy for him to secure further 
discounts when additional banking ac- 
commodations shall be necessary. 

However, no one can tell what will be 
the developments of the next few months 
when the preliminary skirmishings for 
the presidential campaign will be the 
order of the day. The United States has 
a great deal to finance for foreign na- 
tions as soon as it is possible for its 
business men and legislators to co-oper- 
ate in bringing about reduced production 
expenses and lower living costs. 

RECKONING WITH THE FUTURE 

If ever there was need of careful 
planning and skillful management it is 
in these days of disordered European 
politics and Washington turmoil. Un- 
derlying conditions are strong, and some 
of the great basic industries are showing 
up pretty well. Yet agricultural de- 
pression, high taxation, the bonus bill 
and a reparations controversy have all 


conspired to unsettle the business out- 
look and to moderate the feeling of ex- 
treme optimism which was vociferously 
displayed in the opening days of 1924. 
There are some who believe that various 
industries may encounter something ap- 
proaching depression before the year is 
over. Others feel that we must get 
closer in touch with foreign conditions in 
order to prepare more wisely for the 
European expansion of American busi- 
ness. 

There is gradually developing a better 
demand for money and, notwithstanding 
all that has been said about the influ- 
ence of our amazing gold holdings on 
credit conditions and the money market 
outlook, the outstanding fact is that 
money will probably be in greater de- 
mand and ultimately achieve a rental 
value considerably in excess of that wit- 
nessed in the early days of the current 
year. 

At the moment there is a good, strong 
buying power in this country, and it is 
obvious that a high spending power is 
dependent upon a high earning power. 
The outlook is favorable for ultimate 
prosperity of a high order, provided we 
do not indulge again in the excessive in- 
flation .of the type that was seen in 
1919 and 1920. 





IDLE LANDS IN BELGIUM 
Over 300,000 acres of land which 
might be blooming and bringing forth 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





abundantly are now lying idle in the 
world’s most densely populated country 
—Belgium. It is somewhat startling to 
discover that there exists in this thickly 
populated territory such an important 
land surface uncultivated, says American 
Consul Hugh S. Fullerton, Antwerp, al- 
though this may be more readily under- 
st if it is realized that the uncultivat- 
ed land is a sum total of a great num- 
ber of small privately or government 
owned tracts which finds a parallel in 
almost every country, but which is sur- 
prising in Belgium, where the economy 
of land is a tradition. Two years ago 
the Belgian government began the policy 
of offering subsidies to encourage pri- 
vate owners to cultivate this land, and 
it is estimated that approximately 10,000 
acres have been put under cultivation. 





PROPOSED FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

Wasuincton, D. C.—New bills before 
Congress include the following: 

S. 2843. To enable persons in the 
United States to engage in co-operative 
purchasing, for importation into the 
United States, of raw commodities which 
are produced principally in foreign coun- 
tries. 

S. 2844. To place the agricultural in- 
dustry on a sound commercial basis, to 
encourage agricultural co-operative asso- 
ciations, and for other purposes. A simi- 
lar bill in the House is H. R. 8108. 

H. R. 7965. To require the labeling of 
flour in interstate and foreign commerce. 

H. R. 8021. Declaring an emergency 
in respect to certain agricultural com- 
modities, to promote equality between 
agricultural commodities and other com- 
modities, and to provide for an export 
corporation. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





In France the 1923 corn crop is esti- 
mated at 15,787,000 bus. 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat 


milling products, by months. The figures for January are revised to include re- 
ports received since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These re- 
turns include only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or mote 
bbls of flour annually. 

The 1,076 mills reporting in February produced 85 per cent of the total wheat 
flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1921. The 1,100 mills report- 
ing in January produced 86 per cent of the flour reported in 1921. 

The wheat ground averaged 278.8 lbs per bbl of flour in February, 279.8 lbs in 
January, 278.7 lbs in December, 278.2 lbs in November, 277.6 lbs in October, 276.4 
Ibs in September, 274.9 lbs in August, 275.8 lbs in July, 275.6 lbs in June, and 274.6 
Ibs in May. The offal reported amounted to 18 lbs per bu of wheat in February, 
17.8 lbs in January, 18 lbs in December and November, 17.9 lbs in October, 17.7 lbs in 
September, 17.5 Ibs in August, 17.7 lbs in July and June, and 17.5 Ibs in May. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 





c——Production——,, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 

WAP ccccveees 36,210,276 7,911,852 635,329,571 683,64 x 
SORE vccccces 30,942,592 6,735,493 549,483,608 661,396 39.2 

SO: ccveagvtes 36,871,115 7,805,106 633,324,409 650,248 48 
August 44,178,688 9,641,745 772,774,477 653,047 54.7 
September 44,969,038 9,759,968 796,326,380 655,362 62.1 
October .. 50,810,445 10,982,508 908,310,889 655,756 62.0 
November .... 43,606,260 9,402,980 783,668,754 665,858 58.8 
December .... 37,798,639 8,136,669 678,575,867 660,623 49.3 
January ...... 41,833,687 8,969,909 746,040,225 664,458 51.9 
February 38,811,809 8,353,004 698,638,997 653,384 53.3 

STATEMENT FOR $95 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH 
Average Daily Per cent 
-———Production——_,, Average Ibs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbi bu wheat bbis operated 
TOW acces 35,625,870 7,752,946 628,559,057 275.7 17.6. 639,821 48.5 
August .. 43,730,717 9,541,997 764,466,115 275.0 17.5 639,931 55.2 
September 44,258,118 9,605,968 784,455,366 276.4 17.7 639,576 62.6 
October... 49,899,584 10,787,637 891,841,617 277.5 17.9 638,901 62.5 
November 42,482,316 9,166,181 763,012,436 278.1 18.0 640,019 59.7 
December. 36,926,402 7,950,260 662,967,719 278.7 18.0 638,798 49.8 
1924— 

January.. 40,428,494 8,673,427 719,542,751 279.7 17.8 638,458 62.2 





UNITED STATES—ESTIMATED TOTAL FLOUR OUTPUT 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and crop years 
(July 1-June 30), the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports 
of the United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller 
and estimates of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to 
The Northwestern Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, checked against 
estimates by the Bureau of the Census, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
SP ac cacscees 8,975 17,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 10,311 10,408 


August ....... 10,965 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 12,332 12,016 
September 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 13,349 12,540 11,995 
October ...... 12,254 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 13,581 12,561 
November 10,660 14,218 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,889 10,221 13,424 11,524 


December .... 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 11.041 10.778 








January ...... 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 10,137 10,980 
February eee 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,232 9,425 10,286 
March .......--. 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,658 10,607 ..... 
April ....0- 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,516 7,823 8,969 ..... 
OS eer 7,171 7,722. 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8073 9,007 ..... 
TORO cccccecee 7,361 8,465 7,291 6,612 7,405 6,800 8,087 8,136 8331 ..... 

Totals ..... 111,969 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,575 127,643 106,627 122,309 129,705 *90,548 


The estimated total wheat flour output by calendar years is as follows, in barrels 
(000’s omitted): 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
116,023 114,632 119,947 117,785 110,610 132,333 108,783 121,014 125,647 125,758 
*Eight months. 














PLENTY OF PORK 

Some years ago the pirates in grin 
and provisions, who by the way are s\ill 
with us and just as resourceful as e\er, 
reached a point in their activities where 
they found it very desirable to pla: a 
“double riffle’—depress the price of ¢ rn 
and boost the price of provisions. He:ce, 
suddenly one day, like lightning out of 
a clear sky and when corn was high «nd 
pork was low, the “news” was flas ed 
over the wires to all parts of the w.rld 
that “cholera was in the hogs,” threain- 
ing to wipe out the supply and thus : -n- 
der the species extinct, which natur ly 
caused great consternation and alirin 
among the longs in corn and the shorts 
in pork. 

Now at that time there lived in B 
more a quiet, modest, easygoing 1.--r- 
chant whom, for. convenience, we s) ‘|! 
call Mr. Doe, and who, aside from },is 
regular business, occasionally took a 
“flier” in grain, either on the long or 
short side of almost anything on ‘ic 
board that looked “promising.” It my 
be said to his credit that he was one of 
the few who did not scare easily or rin 
quickly. Mr. Doe had plenty of expe:i- 
ence and nerve, and all bean fairly sic- 
cessful in his speculative deals, but «t 
times was rather unfortunate in his po 
ers of expression. The broker throu:h 
whom he traded exclusively was a Mr. 
Smith, a refined, suave, punctilious ge: 
tleman of the old school, a regular Chi 
terfield. 

As the story goes, Mr. Doe was long 1 
little corn when came to most operators 
the staggering announcement that “cho!- 
era was in the hogs,” and Mr. Smith. 
knowing this and feeling greatly di 
tressed over the possible, if not probab 
fate of his customer, rushed hither and 
thither in his eagerness to find and po-! 
him. He became impatient, excited ani 
all, fussed up. But presently Mr. Do 
appeared, strolling leisurely through t!ic 
lobby and onto the floor of the exchan;: 
as though nothing out of the ordina: 
had ever happened. Mr. Smith was at 
his side in an instant with the telegra: 
conveying the sad news and urging thos 
long of corn and short of hogs to clos 
their deals. 

After carefully reading the messag: 
Mr. Doe, who had been through all th« 
stuff many times before, calmly, cool!) 
and deliberately handed the telegra 
back to Mr. Smith, and then placing h 
hand on his broker’s shoulder, and loo! 
ing up into his eyes, said, most conso 
ingly and confidingly: “Ah, Mr. Smit). 
don’t worry; as long as you and [ liv:, 
there’ll be hogs in the world!” 

C. H. D. 
* * 

The life of American business seem 
to lie in the death of Congress. 

W. G. M. 


WHERE THE PINS GO 


Some one asked the other day wher 
all the pins go. Personally, we are 0 
the opinion that they generally go int: 
new shirts, but we gathered very definit: 
and specific knowledge as to where on 
went which we neglected to remove fro: 
the nether portion of one of these gar 
ments we purchased recently while ii 
Minneapolis. 

Quack. 
+ * 
IN BAD EVERYWHERE 

The evils of undesirable legislation are 
so far-reaching even as to turn the af- 
fections of children from their parents. 
as evidenced in the following greeting 
from his young daughter to a prominent 
representative of the grain and milling 
industries upon his return from two 
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weeks in Washington where he had been 
fighting proposed radical legislation: 

“Daddy, I am very much disappointed 
in you.” i re 

In answer to the surprised father’s in- 
quiry as to the cause of her disappoint- 
ment she said: aa 

“Mother told me you were lobbying in 
Washington, and in school they teach us 
that is wicked.” 

W. G. M. 


{t was certainly surprising 
How the business on “self-rising” 
Swept the southern pulverizers in 
its firm, relentless power. 
Now with reference to this question— 
This is just a mere suggestion— 
Will it help to place alarm clocks in 
the northern millers’ flour? 
A. WH. SB. 
* * 
lousewife: “Here’s a nickel for you, 
al by the way, the lady next door 
\ «ts some one to beat her rugs.” 
!ramp: “Fhanks fer the warnin’, lady.” 
—Life. 
* #* 
Che latest novelty is a seedsman’s cata- 
rue set to music. We have often 
ought that these suburban stories 
out mammoth marrows would go much 
‘tter if they were orchestrated.—Punch. 
~ * 


DUMBELL POME 


ce I heard a mother utter: 
‘Daughter go and shut that shutter.” 
shutter’s shut,” the daughter muttered ; 
[ can’t shut it any shutter.” 
—Tripoli Tattler. 
* * 
I'he man who said that an interna- 
mal telephone service would end war 
vust feel that countries would get along 
tter with one another if they had 
roubles in common. —Life. 
* * 


EXPLAINED 

The superintendent of a Sunday school 
in the east end of London tells the fol- 
owing story: 

Each Sunday a scholar is invited to se- 
lect his favorite hymn to be sung by 
the whole class. One small cockney, 
when asked to make his choice, perplexed 
the teacher by announcing that he want- 
ed the hymn about “the little Yiddisher 
hoy pinching the old man’s watch.” 

On being asked for an explanation, he 
turned up his hymn book and pointed 
out the lines, “And while the ancient 
Eli slept, His faithful watch the little 
Hebrew kept.” —Imperial Veteran. 

* * 

Cub: “Is the editor particular 

Star: “Hell, yes! He raves if he finds 
a period upside down.” 

—Oregon Lémon Punch. 
* * 


2” 


THE RHYME COMES TRUE 
_ “I see Mr. and Mrs. Coogan are erect- 
ing a magnificent new home.” 
“The house that Jack built, eh?” 
—American Legion Weekly. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
irtment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
‘o the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
dvertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
.ccepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
Serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

_Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED MANAGER WANTED— 
Owners of 100-bbl mill in southern Ohio 
college town want experienced manager 
with cash to purchase share in mill; plenty 
of wheat, established trade; even these 
days of hard times, mill is making 20 per 
cent; owners have other business and need 
help. Address 1832, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 











SELLING CONNECTIONS WANTED 


With trade already established in 
the territory, we have openings for 
sales connections through mill agents 
and brokers at various points in the 
following states: 


Texas Oklahoma 
Kansas Missouri 
Iowa Michigan 
Wisconsin Illinois 
Indiana 


Particularly desirable arrangements 
can be made and brokers handling 
the account can count on excep- 
tional backing from the mill. 

The Aetna Mills, 
Security Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED FOR 
FOLLOWING TERRITORIES 
ON 
STRAIGHT COMMISSION BASIS 


New England 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Michigan 
We mill strong, uniform spring 
wheat flours and sell them at rea- 
sonable prices. We cater to bakers 
exclusively. If you can sell bakery 
trade, get in touch with us at once, 
Address 1854, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent by young man; have milled in up-to- 
date mills of 500 to 4,000 bbis capacity; 
have had charge of milis; can furnish 
references and come at once. Address 1822, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





OFFICE MANAGER-ACCOUNTANT, CON- 
siderable experience organizing and reor- 
ganizing offices, installing of accounting 
and cost accounting systems; leaving on 
account of dissolution of firm; seeks new 
connection; will start $200 per month. Ad- 
dress 1833, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


CHEMIST, AVAILABLE AT SHORT NO- 
tice; best qualifications; nine years’ ex- 
perience; wish to correspond with a good 
firm; capable in adjusting, assisting and 
demonstrating to baker; big or small shop. 
Address 1827, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


MILL EXECUTIVE—THOROUGHLY FA- 
miliar with accounting and cost systems, 
now employed, but am open for new con- 
nection; many years’ experience in this 
department of milling and am competent 
to undertake most intricate work. Address 
Box 964, care Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


WOULD LIKE TO MAKE CONNECTIONS 
with a spring wheat mill making quality 
flour, wanting a share of the bakery and 
jobbing trade in Wisconsin; 10 years’ ex- 
perience; large acquaintance with the 
trade. Address 1825, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, WITH 
favorable acquaintance with baking trade 
in southeastern Ohio, western Pennsylvania 
and panhandle of West Virginia, would 
like position April 15; trial trip for salary 
and commission; references or bond. Ad- 
dress 970, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL OF 200 TO 
500 bbls by an A-1 miller and millwright 
of 26 years’ experience in mills up to 600 
bbls; prefer salary and percentage with a 
good reliable firm; would consider assistant 
superintendent and millwright in larger 
mill; good recommendations. Address 1847, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED— 
TWO SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN 


One for Illinois and one for Iowa, 
selling quality spring wheat flour; 
only producers that have a clean 
record considered. Established busi- 
ness in each territory. Good salary 
and commission and close co-opera- 
tion from office. Give complete de- 
tails of your record and references 
first letter. Address 1849, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BAG SALESMAN 
Wanted by large bag manufacturing 
concern, experienced bag salesman for 
travel in one of the central western 
states. Give reference, experience and 
salary expected. Address 1852, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


RELIABLE HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN- 
tendent desires position in mill from 150 
bbls up; 15 years’ experience with hard 
and soft wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat; 
guarantee yield, quality; do my own mill- 
wright work; plan and install flour mill; 
am married; desire steady position; can 
give A No. 1 reference. Address 1843, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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SOUTHEASTERN SALES MANAGER— 
Record and experience are proof of ability 
to make success as sales manager for mill 
working southeastern territory; have han- 
died salesmen, travelled in the territory 
and am well acquainted with the trade; 
now employed, but desire to make change 
for personal reasons. Address Box 963, 
care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN A 150-BBL MILL 
or larger by a man of lifelong experience 
in all branches of milling; also a good 
millwright; can keep mill in the best of 
repair and guarantee the best of results; 
have very good references as to my ability 
and character; would prefer Northwest; 
in answering, state capacity of mill and 
salary you are willing to pay. Address 
1846, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


LIVE WIRE SALESMAN WITH 10 YEARS’ 
successful experience desires opportunity 
to represent either northern or southwest- 
ern mill in New England territory; high 
quality of flour the first consideration; 
have thorough acquaintance with trade 
and can put yours across if right; reasons 
for changing, quality troubles; if you ever 
needed a live representative in this terri- 
tory you need one now. Address 1855, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MILL FOR SALE—30,000 CITY; NO COM- 
petition within 30 miles; price $10,000; will 
consider trade or take working partner. 
P. O. Box 235, Port Huron, Mich. 








FOR SALE—25-BBL FLOUR AND FEED 
mill in Willamette valley; located in good 
family and dairying district; mill was built 
in 1912 and is in A-1 condition, doing 
steady business. Address Jordan Flouring 
Mills, Scio, Oregon. 





FOR SALE—25-BBL MIDGET MILL 7 
years old, in good eastern Montana coun- 
try; no failure of crop; I own $3,000 in 
$100 shares in this mill: will trade my 
shares for farm land or good rental prop- 
erty, Montana, Address G, 1809, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANT TO SELL HALF INTEREST IN 500- 
bbl flour mill, old established business in 
prosperous community near Twin Cities; 
fine local and eastern trade; amount re- 
ceived to be used as working capital—or 
will sell all and take Minneapolis improved 
real estate for part payment, Address 
1842, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





once. 


BIG OPPORTUNITY 


Main building, four-story frame, heavy 
mill construction, 40x80 feet. Clearance. 
first floor 18 feet, three upper floors 14 
feet each. Fully equipped with all mod- 
ern machinery in condition to run at 


Power plant, brick construction, 30x40 











FIRST CLASS PACKER WANTS STEADY 
job; married man; can furnish best of 
references. Write Frank Crawford, Lily, 
S$. D., in care of Hans Callsen. 





AN EXPERIENCED WHEAT BUYER, 
warehouse and car loading foreman desires 
steady position in Minneapolis or good- 
sized Minnesota town. Address 1830, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 400 bbls or larger, spring 
or winter wheat; have held head miller’s 
position in mills up to 1,200 bbis; best of 
references. Address 1851, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN FAIR-SIZED MILL; 
steady employment rather than high sal- 
ary; have own tools and can keep mill 
in repair; can furnish good references and 
come at once. Address 1831, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS HEAD MILLER IN 500- TO 1,000-BBL 
spring wheat mill; many years head in 
prosperous 650-bbl Minnesota mill, so have 
necessary experience and ability to guar- 
antee results. Address 1850, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY BLDG. 





feet, equipped with one return tube boil- 
er, Corliss engine and Westinghouse 125- 
volt generating set. Building, one and a 
half stories, includes shipping depart- 
ment, 


Plant able to make approximately 500 
barrels per day, can be operated with 
16 employees, exclusive of office force, 
at average individual weekly pay of $32. 


This plant, together with about 55,000 
square feet of property fronting on sid- 
ing to main line of New York Central, 
with several well-known brands, fur- 
nishes one of the best opportunities ever 
offered in the milling field. 


For price, terms and other particulars 


write 


STEPHEN J. O’NEILL 


CARE OF 


R. H. CARROLL CORPORATION 


The services of W. H. Duffett, who 
has managed this mill for many years, 
would be available to new owner. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Must Be Sold—Guthrie Mill & Elevator Property 


The above property will be sold by the undersigned at Public 
Auction on the mill premises at Guthrie, Oklahoma, April 23, 1924, 
at 2 0’clock, P. M. Sale subject to confirmation of District Court 
of Logan County. 


. 
A Chance for a Bargain 
Property of the Guthrie Mill & Elevator Company was 
appraised by Coats & Burchard Company, Public Appraisers 
and Engineers, 17-25 West Elm Street, Chicago, as of May Ist, 
1919, at a grand total of $262,109.80, less depreciation at that 
time $38,483.91, leaving net sound values $223,625.89, the prop- 
erty included in the appraisement being as follows: 
Reproductive Amount of Net sound 
values depreciation values 
Land eee . $7,000.00 Wiat-orn e's $7,000.00 
Building Materials... 90,170.97 8,794.11 81,376.86 
Electric Lighting Sys- 
tem o* ‘ 570.59 235.59 1,335.00 
Pipe and F ittings 7 
Steam Heating . 524.27 104.85 419.42 
Water err : 3¢ 289 ,157.91 
Plumbing and Sew- 
erage . 18.00 
Y oag Mechanic al. , 2,03 5 5.55 ,626.20 
Gas occ : 7 56.06 317.64 
Lubric ating Syste m 274.52 54.6 219.62 
Fire Lines 7.26 37.48 149.81 
Exhaust and Blower 3,138.8 527.7% 2,611.13 
Slectric Power Circuit ,236.0% 5. ,050.63 
Benches, etc. .. ea 242.95 8.58 194.36 
Safety Appliances. ae 21.3 2.13 109.17 
Motors ..... 7 221. 779.7 3,441.32 
Machinery 2,270.3 ,637. 57,632.50 
Shafting .... ‘ 96 92 768.67 
Boxes and Hangers. 3 3, y 5 33 ,530.96 
ce rer. eer 79.85 99 71.86 
COURTIRED oi ccctccics : 75 ' 396.67 
Pulleys ears 5,092.2 623.08 569.16 
Belting 9,2 23 85 i ,419.38 
General Tools 395 9.03 316.14 
Chemical Equipment. ,177.85 235.5 942.28 
Elevators 3, 3,362.75 10,058.25 
Conveyors ,965.5 : 4,127.02 
Bins and eeeaeied sae 2,430. 21.5 2,308.50 
Spouting ... ss oe 3,38 509.82 2,888.99 
Tanks 2 7 27.30 
Fire Apparatus 306.§ 51.3 245.52 
Trucks and Barrows 115.7 23.15 92.60 
Scales 5,338.70 486.49 4,852.21 
Office Furniture ..... 4,436.90 ,109.2% 3,327.67 
Watchman’'s System.. 60.00 2 48.00 
Wells 1,400.00 err 1,400.00 
Miscellaneous ....... 207.36 52.2 145.15 
Autos ; 3,515.00 29.25 3,085.75 
Wagon Dumps ...... 112.00 33.6 78.40 
Railroad Tracks .. ;. 7,073.16 7.32 6,365.84 
Grand totals $262,109.80 $38,483.91 $223,625.89 


This property was operated until October, 1921, since which 
time it has remained idle. 

The property is now in the hands of the Banking Depart- 
ment of the State of Oklahoma, being one of the assets of the 
Oklahoma State Bank at Guthrie, which bank failed in October, 
1921. The undersigned is liquidating agent of the Oklahoma 
State Bank and is charged with the duty of disposing of the 
property of Guthrie Mill & Elevator Company as an asset of 
the bank. 

The Banking Department has been trying to sell this prop- 
erty at private sale, but has not been able to do so on terms 
which they thought desirable to accept, but the time has come 
when it must be sold. It is thought to be all in good condi- 
tion and in working order, and that a good title can be con- 
veyed by this sale. Any purchaser, however, must look over 
the title and the property for himself, as neither the Banking 
Department nor the undersigned are undertaking to make 
any guarantees. 

No bid will be accepted for less than $15,000, but above 
that amount this magnificent property will be sold for cash, 
and any bidder must be prepared to convince the undersigned 
before the sale that he can protect his bid and pay the pur- 
chase price in cash at once. 

The Banking Department has spent over two years trying 
to find a purchaser for this property and cannot wait any 
longer. Please note the eight magnificent concrete elevators 
shown in the picture are not included in the above appraise- 
ment, having been built afterward, along with very extensive 
other valuable improvements. These facilities alone are worth 
many times the minimum bid which will be accepted, 

Correspondence is solicited and every facility will be grant- 
ed to any intending purchaser for full examination of titles 
and property before the sale. Address all communications to 

N. HOLMAN, Liquidating Agent, 
Oklahoma State Bank, Guthrie, Okla. 


———~__. 


HARRY HARPER & PARTNERS 


INCOME TAX SPECIALISTS 


MEMBERS OF AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


MCKNIGHT BLDG. MALLERS BLDG. MUNSEY BLDG. PIONEER BLDG. 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D.C. ST. PAUL 
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FOR SALE CHEAP 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
Completely equipped with CLEANERS and q Il nN 0 u nce m e nt 


CORN DRYER. Sprinklered throughout. 
Active and in good repair. Owner retiring. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis E SPECIALIZE 











in obtaining ar- 





tistic portraiture in the 
home and we commend 


Self-Risin g Flour to your consideration the 


suggestion that we come 
Best Made With to your home for your 


V IC TOR next portrait. 


PHOSPHATE Lee Brothers 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Victor Chemical Works 23 Nicollet Avenue 
New York — St. Louis MINNEAPOLIS 











Sterling Calculator W.S.NOT T 
A Valuable Handbook for Use | Til OC @ WV TW Bg 
Millers and Exporters in quick MILL SUPPLIES 


and Accurate Conversion of . ee Sete ze 
United Kingdom Quotations. Largest Wa ctern Marrhacturers of 


Price per copy, $10.00 | | (A I H ER 
For sale by the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, Coristine Building, Montreal, 3; E | | | ink © 
Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 
118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 


and its branch offices. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








WM. McKERROW & CO. Store Flour in Transit 


ceemetenend Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate 
LIVERPOOL Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry 
Importers of Low-Grade Flour, Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
Millers’ Offal and all CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
Feedingstuffs CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 








WHEAT, FLOUR AND Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 
Flour We have devoted our entire time 


FEED A NALYSES for 35 yearsto making phosphate. 


The Columbus Laboratories PROVIDENT CHEMICAL w WORKS 


Main Office: ST 
31 North State St. CHICAGO, ILL. Branches : New York,Chicago, <. —- 























FLOUR, FEED and 
GRAIN ANALYSES 


You want reliable, prompt, readily under- 
stood, unbiased reports. 


Let us prove to you that Howard Reports are the best 
and most valuable obtainable. 
Our 38 years’ experience with millers’ and bakers’ problems 


means money for you. We originated and popularized prac- 
tical comparative reports on grain, flour, etc. 


Ask for rates or sample copies of reports on the products you 
are interested in. 


THE HOWARD WHEAT & FLOUR TESTING LABORATORY 
Established 1886 Drawer 1, Commerce Station Minneapolis, Minnesota 




















